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A NETV line was thus raised to the throne of England. It was 
only indirectly that the new King represented the Honse of 
Lancaster. On his father’s side he w^as sprung from the cimracterof the 
second marriage of the wife of Henry Y., on his mother’s reign, that of 
side from the illegitimate family of J ohn of Gaunt, which 
had been expressly excluded from the throne. ^ In the lach of any 
other leader, however, he had heen accepted as head of the Lancas- 
1 The exception does not occur in the patent of Legitimation in tho Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, but is added in the patent confirming the grant to John Beaufort, Earl of 
Somerset, 1407. 
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tiians, but it was really a coalitioii between the Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians wbicb secured bi-m Ms elevation. Bichard bad so shocked the 
feelings even of bis own party, tbat tbey bad teen willing, as we have 
seen, to waive tbeir old antipathies, and to assist Henry, provided 
always tbat be married the Princess Elizabeth of York. The new 
Eing therefore found some difiBLCulty in stating on what grounds be 
claimed the throne. Lancastrian in feeling, but not purely Lancas- 
nrian in blood, and dependent upon the support of Yorkists, be could 
allege no hereditary claim, — ^to allege conq^uest, which seemed the 
other alternative, could not but be irritating to a proud nation like 
the English. Nor indeed would it have represented the fact. \ It 
would have been ridiculous to allege that the kingdom had been 
conquered at the battle of Bosworth, when the advantage had been 
secured chiefly by the accidental death of his rival. In fact, as he 
himself knew, he was accepted by the nation because they were 
wearied out of bloodshed, and because there seemed some chance that 
the great national feud might be healed by Ms accession. He ocn- 
sequently had himself declared King by the Parliament, which, 
though it was in fact subservient to the ruling power, retained much 
of the authority derived from its former greatness, and still presum- 
ably expressed the national wishes. The example thus set by Henry 
was followed by his successors, who, arbitrary though they were, 
preferred to give to their usurpations the sanction of what still 
professed to be the representation of the nation. None the less 
was his reign the reign of an usurper, the reign of one anxious 
to estabKsh his dynasty, and working for that end without much 
regard for the national honour. It is plain, however, that he under- 
stood well the nature of the crisis, and the opportunity which was 
ojfered him for establishing a strong monarchy upon the ruins of the 
old nobility of England, which had been almost exterminated during 
the late wars. We find him therefore determined and cruel in the 
suppression and punishment of all insurrections on the part of any 
who could be dangerous to Lis dynasty ; — avaricious and grasping, 
even violently and illegally so when he found himself strong enough, 
not merely for the sake of the money, though probably he liked that 
well enough, hut because he knew what strength lay in the possession 
of laj^e treasures, and because he saw that it might free bim from 
the necessity of frequent Parliaments j — determined to maintain order, 
and for that purpose, and as an additional support to the central 
authority, establishing his Court of the Star Chamber. In Ms rela- 
tions with foreign countries, we see him risking little for mere 
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honour, but securing some solid advantages by those forma of intrigue 
which, arising in Italy, were gradually growing into that art of diplo- 
macy which is so distinguishing a mark of modem European his- 
tory ; while his domestic policy was directed chiefly to depress 
still further the already broken nobility, while surrounding himself 
with new-made men who depended for their importance on Court 
favour. 

His reign is in fact the completion of an entire change in the char- 
acter of the monarchy which was begun by Edward lY. 

The constitutional growth of the nation, which had been ctaiacter or 
advancing with rapid strides since the time of Edward L, 
was checked. In the place of national or feudal monarchy there had 
arisen a monarchy personal and nearly absolute ; and many of the 
abuses of royalty already removed (such as the exaggerated power of 
the Privy Council and the nse of arbitrary taxation under the form 
of benevolences) began to reappear. At the close of the Wars of the 
Soses there was no class of sufficient importance to withstand the 
power of royalty; the intermediate classes had disappeared. The 
King stood face to face with the commonalty ; and that commonalty 
was not yet sufficiently powerful to act as a check upon its rival 
The constitutional growth of England had depended upon the union 
of all classes, Church, Barons, and Commons. But the Wars of the 
Roses had destroyed the old nobility- That great war had been in 
its character a faction fight among the nobles themselves ; it had 
scarcely touched the bulk of the nation. The processes of law went 
on as usual ; industry continued, trade improved, wealth increased. 
But the two great factions mutually destroyed each other ; at the 
close of that war there were scarcely any of the great families left. 
The Church had been unaffected by the war. Its wealth was un- 
touched. But by the signs of the coming Reformation given by 
Wicliffe and his followers, and by the threatening attitude more 
than once assumed by the Commons, it had been completely terrified. 
To uphold its position it was ready to cling to any support. The 
strongest support was the Crown, All its influence was therefore 
withdrawn from the nation, and thrown on the side of the King; 
and from among its numbers, till the time of Cromwell and the Re- 
formation, the ablest ministers of the new monarchy were drawn. It 
might he supposed, that with the undoubted growth in wealth and 
importance of the gentry and higher commons, that class would havt 
been in a position to act the part which the baronial party had 
hitherto taken. But several causes prevented the House of Commons 
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irom acting with independence. In the reign of Heniy VI. the 
franchise had been narrowed. Till that tiine_ all freeholders had had 
the right' of voting. The right was then coniined to, freeholders with 
the qualification of forty shillmgs. This at once brought the repre- 
sentation under the influence of the greater landowners and of the 
Crown. For party purposes this influence had been unscrupulously 
used. The representation v/aa constantly tampered with. It is thus 
we find again and again the Parliament ready to subserve the objects 
of the pa%, and, instead of acting independently, merely sanctioning 
and registermg the will of those who were at the moment masters of 
the Government. It ivas not until the time of the Puritans, until 
England had again felt under Elizabeth the impulse of national 
feeling, that the gentry found themselves sufficiently strong to step 
forward into the place left vacnnt hy the destruction of the baronage. 
This new position they asserted in the reign of Charles I, and in the 
beginning of the Long Parliament, and finally made good in the 
Eevolution of 1688, Thus, in the general depression of all classes, 
the monarchy was enabled to assume that personal character w^hich 
it wore during the reigns of the Tudor Kings. 

The first acts of Henryks reign were directed against the Yorkists. 
„ , Edward, the Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Cla- 

lAe repression reuce, was impnsoned in the Tower, and aU grants of 
Of the Yorkists. ^aji^ds made sittce 1454 W'ere recalled,— these of 

course having been chiefly given to followers of the House of York. 
Nor was Henry’s dislike for the excluded House groundless. In 1486 
there was an unsuccessful risiag under Lord Lovel and the Staffords, 
and the following year took place the great imposture of Lambert 
Simnel, This young man, trained no doubt by some one of more 
influence behind the scenes, took advantage of the popularity which 
lUchard, the great Duke of York, had secured for himself and his 
xmhertBiiniiei family during his government in Ireland. Personating 
the young Earl of Warwick, he betook himself to Dublin, 
where he gained the complete support of the Earl of Kildare, the 
Lord Deputy. Being joined by Lord Lovel, by the Earl of Lincoln, 
himself connected with the royal family, and by an army of 2000 
men from Flanders under Martin Schwartz, he landed in Lancashire, 
and pushing forwards .across England towards Newark, fell in with 
the King’s forces at Stoke in Nottinghamshire (June 10), where Ms 
troops were entirely routed. Lmeoln, Martin Schwartz, and others, 
lost their lives in the battle. Lord Lovel escaped. His body was 
discovered some centuries later in a secret chamber of one of his 
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residences, whore he had apparently taken refn,f;e and been forgotten, 
Simnel became a servuj* in j!u» rf'yal household. 

Alarmed perhaps by this sign of activity on the part of the Yorkiste, 
Hemy at length suffered Elizabeth of York to he crowned. It would 
seem from his delay that he was especiaEy desirous of not in any 
sense reigning in right of his wife. But while thus in some degree 
softening the YorMst opposition, he used the most stringent means 
to repress the party, and a Bill of Attainder was passed, including 
almost every important man who had been engaged in Simners 
insurrection. Moreover, to prevent the illegal habit of maintenance, 
which rendered unexpected insurrections very easy by placing a band 
of liveried adherents at once at the disposal of any discontented 
lord, a special court was established (subsequently known as the Court 
of the Star Chamber), having for its object the suppression of this insti- 
tution, and which, consisting as it did of some of the chief members of 
the Council, strengthened by the addition of the judges, was enabled to 
reach those pow'erful nobles whom the weaker arm of the regular Law 
Courts might have been unable to touch. It is plain that the estab- 
lishment of such a Court, though perhaps necessary for the mainte- 
nance of order, considerably increased the power of thecentralauthority. 

The expedients of the defeated party were however by no means 
exhausted. -■ Claimants to the throne were so numerous perkia warbeck 
that the explosion of one imposture only made way for 
another. In the beginning of the year 1492, a person, 
purporting to be the younger of the Princes popularly reported 
to have been slain in the Tower, made his appearance in Ireland, 
where he gained, as Sinmei had done, considerable support. But on 
this occasion there was no premature action. He withdrew from Ire- 
land, and sought refuge with the King of France, who acknowledged 
Mm as the heir to the English throne. Charles Till, was at that 
time at war with Henry. It had been a principal object of his 
policy to unite Brittany with France. Already, in 1487, he had 
assaulted that country, and Henry had been called upon to give 
assistance to the friend who had sheltered him in Ms eide. Assis- 
tance was promised, and money was raised, hnt the money was kept, 
and the assistance never given. The same trick had been played in 
1489, when Henry had promised his a^istance'to Anne of Brittany, 
whose father, Francis, the Duke who Had protected Henry, was new 
dead. This time the army was sent, but with instructions not tc 
fight. -Disgust at this double dealing produced an insurrection in 
the North of England, in which the Earl of Northuniberland, whe 
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had collected the money, lost his life. Neither such lukewarm assist- 
ance as Henry's, nor the more earnest effort8::of Maximilian, Kiug of 
the Romans, who was a suitor for her hand, could save Anne, who, 
in the year 1491, accepted the hand of Charles, and united Brittany 
to the French monarchy. This afforded Henry a fresh opportunity 
for raising a subsidy, to wreak his vengeance, as he said, on the 
French King. But the vengeance came to nothing ; for, though a 
6ne army crossed the Channel, it had not been there a week before a 
treaty with Charles was made. As might have been expected from 
the character of the King, this arrangement, known as the Treaty of Es- 
taples (Aug. 1492), related chiefly to money, Charles binding himself 
to pay Henry il49,000. Henry's counsellors and advisers did not come 
out of the negotiation empty handed. One consequence of this treaty 
was the removal of the pretender Warbeck from the French Court. 

^ He thence betook himself to the Court of Burgundy, 
* and placed himself under the protection of Margaret, 

Edward IV.’s sister, who, as Dowager, held her dower lands in com- 
plete independence. By her he was fully acknowledged, and by her 
influence the King of the Romans (Maximilian), his son Philip the 
Archduke of Austria, the Duke of Saxony, the Kings of Denmark 
and Scotland, sent him ambassadors. Nor was he without powerful 
support in England. In 1494 several Lords were arrested on the 
charge of high treason and executed, among them Sir WHliam 
Stanley (January 1496), one of the family who had secured the 
throne for Henry; his great wealth escheated to the Crown. In 
1496, Henry’s diplomatic skill succeeded in removing the pretender 
from Burgundy. But meanwhile he had made an unsuccessful de- 
scent upon the coast of Kent, when 169 prisoners were taken, and aU 
hanged,— an instance both of Henry’s determination to show no 
mercy to the Yorkists and of the little value in which human life 
was held, in consequence, partly no doubt, of the barbarous bloodshed 
of the last century. The treaty which expeUed Perkin Warbeck from 
Burgundy was called The Great Intercourse.” For the last several 
years both countries had been suffering from the interruption of 
the commercial intercourse between, England and the Netherlands. 
The present treaty was a broad and wise commercial arrangement, 
stipulating a reciprocal liberty of trading “ in aU commodities to each 
other’s ports without pass or license,” and mutual assistance and sup- 
port in aU commercial matters, such as the suppression of piracy and 
privateering. It marks an era in the history of international relations. 

From Flanders, Perkin Warbeck, still hovering round England, 
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took refuge w^th the Bang of Scotland, whose reception of hitn was 
more practical and chivalrous than that of any of his la scotuad. 
earlier protectors. He did not hesitate to give him his 
kinswoman Lady Katherine Gordon in marriage, and before winter 
declared war in his behalf with the King of England. The procla- 
mation of Warbeck, however, in which he spoke of Henry as 
“ Henry Tyddor, the false usurper,” and explained his escape from 
the Tower, met with no response, and after wasting some districts 
in the Xorth of England, the army withdrew. But Henry could 
not let such an opportunity sKp. He at once demanded a lai^e 
sum from his Parliament. It was not raised without difBicuhy. 
The Cornish men rose against it, elected as their leaders one 
Hammock, an attorney, and Joseph a blacksmith. They afterwards, 
on advancing to Wells, obtained the assistance of Lord Audley, who 
put himself at their head, and under his command pushed on to 
London, and were not checked till they suffered a complete defeat on 
Blackheath. The leaders were at once executed, but the bulk of the 
insurgents made their way back to ComwalL To this discontented 
neighbourhood Warbeck, who had found it necessary to leave 
Scotland, betook himself. With a small following he landed at 
Whitsand Bay, and leaving his wife at St. Michael’s 
Mount, found himself before Exeter at the head of lacomwau. 
6000 men. His assaults upon that city failed, and one 
of his connsellors, who may well be suspected of being Henry’s 
spy, deserted him. Bacon, in his history of the reign, speaks con- 
temptuously of those who remained as “ Sterne, a bankrupt mercer, 
Hulton, a tailor, and Astley, a scrivener.’'' Desertions appear to 
have become frequent ; and though a considerable force still kept 
together, their leader’s courage forsook him, and he fled by night 
and took sanctuary in the Abbey of Beaulieu. He was there, in 
January 1498, surrounded, and having received a promise that his 
life should be spared, he left the sanctuary in a forlorn and comfort- 
less plight. Without foreign assistance he had ceased to he an object 
of terror. He was allowed to move freely about London, but on 
attempting to escape, was placed in the Tower, after having read 
in public a full confession of his imposture. In this document he 
declared himself to be the son of John Osheck, comptroller of the 
town of Toumay, and asserts that, while travelling as a servant, the 
people of Cork insisted on his being a Plantagenet This would 
seem at aU events to prove a very strong resemblance to that; tamily, 
while the length of time during which he played his part, without, it 
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is asserted, committing a single error, prevents an absolute dispersion of 
the mystery which hangs over him ; for although careful inquiries were 
made, and witness taken to prove his base birth, they were so entirely m 
the hands of Henry’s agents, that their depositions cannot be taken for 
nexBcutad. more than an parte statement. In November 1499. 
14S9. Perkin and the young Earl of Warwick, whom he had 

met ia the Tower, were both executed. The charges against them were 
that they had attempted to escape, and some witness, which looks 
like a forgery, was advanced to prove their treasonable inten- 
tions. It is possible that Warwick may have listened to the sugges- 
tions of Warbeck. It is certain that the Yorkist feeling w^as not 
dead, for another spurious Earl of Warwick had just been suppressed 
and executed, and it is possible that at the bottom of this execution 
lay the intrigues of Ferdinand of Spain, with whom Henry was now 
negotiating a marriage for his eldest son, and who might not unreason- 
ably object to contracting his daughter to a Prince w’hose claim 
was insecure, and who might easily by a turn in the wheel of Fortune 
be an exile and a wanderer. 

Having thus rid himself of the last dangerous pretender of the 
Henry’! good House of York, Henry found Ms position secure. He 
porftdon. enabled to spend the remaining ten years of his 

reign in completing those lines of policy the foundations of wMch he 
had been laying during the seven years of discomfort wMch Warbeck 
had caused him. At home he had in a great degree completed the 
work of establishing the royal power. The large subsidies wMch he 
had collected during the war with,France, and again iu James’s attack 
on England, had been used hut sparingly. His household was so 
economically managed that he lived within the income wMch Parlia- 
ment had granted him for the purpose of keeping it up. His yearly 
expenses were somewhat over .£12,000, the grant was £13,000. He 
thus found himself in a position to act without frequent recourse to 
Parliament, wMch met hut three times in the last ten years of his 
reign. 

Ireland, wMch had twice shown its devotion to the House of York, 
Ireland pacified. ^^een brought into comparative order by Sir Edward 
1495. Poynings, acting as a deputy for Henry s second son, after- 

wards Henry YIIL, at that time a child of four years of age. The 
Earl of Kildare had been apprehended and sent to England, and the 
Irish Parliament had passed the statute known as Poynings’ Law, by 
wMch the country was much more closely connected with England 
It was enacted that in future no Parliament should he held without 
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the King being officiallj’ informed of it ; and that no Acts should be 
introduced without having previously received the approbation and 
license of the King under the Great Seal After the parsing of this 
Act a conciliatory policy was adopted, Kildare liberated and restored 
to his position, and the quiet of the country for the time secured. 

The influence of the great nobles of the Yorkist party had received 
heavy blows in the unsuccessful rebellions of the reign j wMle to 
judge by the story of the heavy fines exacted from the Earl of Oxford 
for receiving the King attended by a crowd of liveried servants, even 
the Lancastrians were not exempt from the severe enactments against 
maintenance, nor free from that legal tyranny which Henry, in com- 
mon with most rising despots, employed as' the chief instniment to 
secure his power. 

Secure at home, he now sought to complete his alliances with foreign 
countries. The idea of a marriage which might ulti- 
mately bring Scotland and England under one crown 
was a traditional one with English politicians. In the earlier part 
of his reign, Scotland had been in the hands of James III., a man, 
unlike the uncultivated nobility around him, a favourer of artists and 
architects, but a poor soldier, and with a leaning towards the English 
all i a n ce. His rough nobility could not put up with such crimes. 
They set up against him the clauns of his young son, who was after- 
wards James lY. : the rival factions met at Sauehie Bum ; and the 
King, as he fled from the battle, was thrown from his horse, and mur- 
dered at Beaton Mill, whither he had been taken after his fall Thus 
placed upon the throne by the anti-English party, James lY. was not 
likely to mamtain his father’s policy. None the less did Henry con- 
tinue negotiations ; and, in 1495, he had urged upon the new King a 
marriage with his daughter Margaret. The opportunity afforded by 
the arrival of Warbeck was not neglected by James ; but, after two 
destructive iucursions into the Northern counties, he had been induced, 


chiefly by the intervention of the Spanish ambassador, to get rid of 
Warbeck, and to enter into a seven years’ truce with England. The 
Spanish influence was sufficiently strong to carry the 
negotiations to a conclusion, and, in 1502, perpetual peace Jmes iv. with 
was established, and all the arrangements for the mar- 
riage completed. A year and a half afterwards the Princess went to 
Scotland, and the match was consummated. 

It was a change in the position of Europe which had induced the 
Spanish government to use its friendly influence on 
behalf of Henry. The recovery of France afta: the 
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Engliflli iETasions, and the rapid consolidation of the monarchy, 
had made it an object of dread to other na^ons. Henry was there- 
fore inclined in the earlier part of his reign, as we have seen,' to oppose 
it. At the same time he could not enter frankly into alliance with 
Burgnndy, where his antagonists the Yorkists had met with their 
chief support. The lukewarm and inefficient policy of his earlier 
years was the consequence. But the invasion of Naples (a country 
on which Aragon had just claims) by Charles VIII. had produced in 
an especial manner hostility between France and Spain ; and Fer- 
dinand had determined to form a combination to check the further 
advance of the threatening power. In fact, the lengthened rivalry 
between France and the Austro-Spanish house was just beginning. 
His plans embraced a close union with the Burgundian house, 
friendship with England, and the withdrawal of Scotland from her 
old alliance with France. A sure ground for a more determined line 
of foreign policy was thus laid for Henry. By allying himself with 
Ferdinand, he assured himself against the danger of further support 
of the Yorkist mterest on the part of Burgundy. For by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand’s daughter Joanna with the Archduke Philip, 
Maximilian’s son, Spain and Burgundy had become closely united 
Wken therefore Ferdinand, in pursuance of his own plans, proposed a 
marriage between his daughter Catherine and the Prince of Wales, 
Marriage of Henry received the offer gladly. The negotiations for 
wnoe Arthw. tjjjg marriage continued from 1496 till its completion ia 
1601. The dowry of the Princess was to he 200,000 crowns. One 
half of this was paid, when, early in 1502, Prtuce Arthur died. Fer- 
dinand thus ran the risk of losing the friendship of England, and 
through England that of Scotland. He at once suggested the marriage 
of Catherine with Prince Henry, who succeeded his brother as Prince 
of Wales. The necessary dispensations were procured, but each of the 
crafty and avaricious monarchs thought it well to have a means of 
exerting some pressure upon his fellow ; while Henry could threaten 
to forbid the match, Ferdinand could refuse to pay the remaining 
part of the dowry. Thus the marriage remained unfinished till the 
death of the King. 

The death of Henry’s wife in 1603 gave him fresh opportunities for 
strengthening his position in Europe and drawing closer his connection 
with the Austro-Spanish house. He first sought the hand of the 
Dowager Queen of Naples, but speedily transferred Ms suit to Margaret 
of Savoy, the sister of Philip the Fair, Duke of Burgundy, the husband 
of Joanna of Castile. An additional advantage in connection with 
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tkis marriage was to be the stirrender of Edmund de la Pole, bead of 
tbe Yorkists, at that tiij^e a refugee in Flanders, to which Henry 
compelled Piiilip to consent dnm^ an enforced delay in England, 
whither he had been driven by a storm. He further proposed a 
match between his daughter Mary and Charles, the child pouti<ai«ch«mei 
of Philip and Joanna, who was afterwards the great of 
Charles V. In his desire for immediate gain he overreached himsell 
Isabella of Castile was dead, and Ferdinand had assumed the 
regency of that country for his daughter Joanna and grandson 
Charles, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, having meanwhile died. Eager to 
secure the immediate enjoyment of that kingdom, Henry threw up 
all chance of his marriage with Savoy, and of the future grandeur of 
his daughter Mary, and himself sought the hand of the widow Joanna, 
although she was imbecile and totally unfit to be married.^ Kor was 
it till after a year, during which the weakness of her mind increased, 
that he could he induced to believe that his suit was hopeless. He 
died before any matrimonial plan could be perfected. 

His last years were marked in England by a rapacious use of the 
means the law put in his hands. His agents, the chief of ExictioMofMi 
whom were Empson and Dudley, at once filled the royal 
coffers, and extended the royal authorily, by the revival of obsolete 
penal statutes, mid by an unjust employment of the royal right oi 
escheat When a state escheated to the Crown inquiry was made as 
to the facts before a jury. By a judicious selection, and the hrihiug 
of jurymen, the escheaters were generally able to make out a case in 
favour of the Crown. It was therefore with a feeling of relief that 
England heard of Henry’s death ; although it cannot be ^ 
denied that Ms sagacity, his economy, and even the less Eetarospect of 
amiable qualities of pitilessness and love of authority, 
had secured for England that rest from internal dissension wMcb 
was BO much required, had placed the country in a good position with 
regard to Europe, and set it upon that natural road of progress wMch 
the new birth of freedom and industry in the century that was passing 
away had rendered necessary. Feudalism had come to its last days, 
the spirit of industry and commercial enterprise was rising, a new 
nohdity of statesmen had sprung into existence. It remained for his 
son to complete the destruction of the second great phenomenon of 
the middle ages— the Church. 

i Tins seems bo iBCOESiateut with Ms usual prudeuce, that, as Ranke suggests, his 
retiuest tor the hand of Joanna may have been only intended as a means to check the 
o^ent demands of the Spanish Court lor the completion of toe mamage between 
Catherine and too Prince of W*Ie«. which Henry had no wish to see coasununsted- 
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H enry VIII. tad some peculiar advantages in his favour. He 
in a certain sense represented the two Houses whose rivalry 
Junction of the disturbed the peace of England, for, although 

Houses of York the actual connection, of Henry VII. with the Lancas- 
and lanoastcr. princes was hilt slight, he had been acknowledged 

as head of the party, while Elizabeth was the accepted heir of the 
House of York. His personal gifts were not slight ; even ten years 
later the Venetian Ambassador thinks him “ as handsome as Nature 
could form him,” and mentions that he was an excellent musician 
and composer, an admirable horseman and wrestler, and possessed of 
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a good knowledge of Frenclij Latin and Spanisli. Hie success in 
atkletic sports was very ^eat, and the same writer tells us how he 
would weary ten horses in a day’s hunting, and how people came to 
see him for the sake of his beauty, while playing bowls. Besides 
these outward graces, he was possessed of considerable knowledge of 
theology, to which his father had trained him before he was heir- 
apparent to the throne — a pursuit which, though perhaps of no great 
woith in itself, at all events tended to the training of his intellect. 
He accepted as Ms counsellors those whom he already found in that 
position. Archbishop Warham was his Chancellor, and Bishop Fox 
Ms Secretary; Surrey, with Shrewsbury, Somerset and Poynings, 
were all members of what may he termed Ms ministry. 

His first step was to complete his marriage with Catherine of 
Aragon, For six years the dispensation necessary to 
allow him to marry Ms brother’s widow had been in 
England, but the marriage had been postponed, partly from a super- 
stitious dread on the part of Henry VII., who conceived that Heaven 
had declared itself against the union, ^ and partly from money diffi- 
culties. It is perhaps worth noticing, in relation to the subsequent 
question of the divorce, that the young Queen, at this her second 
marriage, was dressed in wMte, with unadorned hair, as though a 
maiden, and not as a widow. 

The accession of a popular monarch of necessity brought some 
popular measures in its tram, and not long after hk 
marriage Henry ordered the prosecution of Ms fetheris 
cMef extortioners, Empson and Dudley. Although the Empaon and 
use they made of legal quibbles deserves no less severe 
a name than extortion, it was found impossible to form of any number 
of instances of such extortions a capital charge, and recourse was 
therefore had to a trumped up story of a threatened conspiracy for 
carrying oflt tiie King. On this chaa^e they both suffered deatL This 
trial gives an early instance of the way Justice was administered 
thronghont tMs reign. Both these criminals were attainted in the 
Parliament, attacked that is by Bill, and not by process of law. They 
had however both been convicted in the law courts before the Bill of 
Attainder was passed. Indeed few of those who fell under suspicion, 
or were brought to trial during this reign, escaped unconvicted. 
TMs was owing probably to the necessaiy subserviency of a nobility, 
resting upon the Crown, and to the pressure wMch Henry VII.'s 

^ feeUjag arose from the untiiaely death of some of Ms ohildrea 
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Coimcil Court, and Henry VIIL’s Conncil, or, as it is often called, 
Star-Cliamber, could bring to bear npon too honest juries. 

The King having won popularity by these three acts,— the reten- 
tion of the better members of his father’s Council, the completion of 
his marriage with Catherine, and the punishment of the most hated 
of his father’s financial agents, — ^found himself in a position to follow 
Henry engage* his personal inclination, and to plunge into the difficult 
intricacies of European politics, and a European war. 
Italy was the point where at this time the interests of 
politicians centred. Louis XII. had followed the example of his prede- 
cessor, and had sought to win glory in that country which Comines 
calls the burialplace of the French. Meanwhile, amid the petty 
states of Italy, the cold consistent policy of the aristocratic Eepublic 
of Venice had raised that power to a great pre-eminence. Leaving 
her home among the islands, she had won considerable territory on 
the mainland, and had even laid her hand on some portions of 
the States of the Church. The Papal throne was at that time 
occupied by Julius II,, a man who, if he were not a good Churchman, 
was at least an ardent Italian, and who, a soldier and a statesman 
rather than a prelate, was bent upon two great objects— the curtail- 
ment of the encroachments of Venice and the expulsion of all 
foreigners from the Italian peninsula. Under his influence the famous 
, League of Cambrai was set on foot It included the Emperor, the 
Kings of France and Spain, the Duke of Burgundy and the Pope, 
and its avowed object was an assault upon the Venetian power. 
Against such a league Venice could do but little, and a very few 
defeats on the mainland convinced her of the wisdom of throwing 
over all that she possessed in Italy, and of retiring within her ancient 
limits. Having thus made use of the strength of these foreign countries 
to rid himself of his domestic enemies, the Pope now aimed at 
winning his higher object of clearing Italy of the foreigner. For 
this purpose he picked a quarrel with the King of France by 
attacking his ally the Duke of Ferrara. Although unable to with- 
stand the French in the field, he yet contrived to show himself 
so formidable, that Louis, among other efforts for his destruction, 
summoned a council at Pisa, thus giving Julius an opportunity to 
, raise the cry that the Church itself was threatened, and to establish 
■ for his own support a Holy League. Of all the Princes who joined 
HoiyiwigR*. League Henry VIII. was probably the most disin- 
iBu. terested. M ai i m ll i an of Germany was desirous of win- 

1 ning Milan, which the French had occupied (claiming it through 
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Valentine Visconti, the grandmother of Louis XIL). Ferdinand of 
Spain aimed at Navarre, which was in French hands, while the Pope 
expected to clear Italy of fts barbarian conquerors. Henry alone had 
no apparent interest in the quarrel The chivalrous love of glory 
natural to his age, and to one so personally gifted, combined with a 
sincere wish to uphold the Papacy, which his early theological train- 
ing had strengthened, irure the chief motives for tds adhesion to the 
League. But there was also a desire, perhaps as yet undefined, of 
preserving the balance of power. This notion — the creation of Italian 
statesmanship — had begun to spread among European statesmen, and, 
with its varied consequences of good and evil, has held its place among 
them till the present time. It is interesting to observe, however, that 
there was a sharp discussion in the King’s Council as to the wisdom 
of the war ; a considerable number of the King’s advisers urging, as 
they might urge now, that if aggrandizement was to be sought, fto- 
vidence had marked out the way for us, namely the sea. This 
difference of opinion, as to whether England should aim at European 
connections, or confine itself to the natural development of its 
advantages as an island, will he found henceforward at the bottom 
of all party differences with regard to its foreign policy. 

In the following year, the operations of the League were begun. 
An English army was despatched to co-operate with Ferdinand in tht 
South of France, while the war was carried on with Engiuhamy 
vigour by the Papal and Spanish armies in Italy. The 
English, who were under the Marquis of Dorset, found 
themselves used as a cat’s-paw by the Spanish King, who objected — 
and perhaps by strict military rules he was right — to any advance 
beyond the frontier till Navarre had been secured. When this had 
been done, wholly to the advantage of Ferdinand, the English army, 
weary of waiting, had become disorganized. The garlic and the hot 
wine of the Peninsula had attacked its health, and Dorset, in dudgeon, 
brought hack his meu to England, to Henry’s grievous disappointment. 
Nor were our maritime efforts much more successful An indecisive 
battle was fought off the coast of Brittany, where, though the great 
French ship the “Cordelier” of Brest was burnt, the “Regent,” the 
largest British ship, perished with it, while the French fleet made 
good its retreat into Brest. In Italy, where, under the fiery guidance 
of the young Gaston de Foix, they had at first carried all before them, 
before the year was over the French had been entirely worsted, A 
victory they had won at Ravenna had cost them dear ; they had there 
lost their intrepid commander, and had since that rime been continu' 
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ally driTen backward before the Swiss in the Pope’s pay, till Julius 
could boast that he had indeed fre^d Italy from the foreigner. He 
died, however, early the foEowing year, and was succeeded by Leo 
X., a man of literary and artistic tastes, and of a more pacific disposi- 
tion. The strength of the coalition was thus somewhat relaxed, but 
Henry refused to think of peace, and arranged a combined attack 
with Maximilian, to be directed on this occasion along the usual line 
rue of assault from Flanders. The King, with Lords Shrews- 

by hLS” Herbert for his generals, crossed the sea with 

i8i3. 25,000 men. Maximilian met him with a considerable 

body of horse, and refusing aU command, flattered him by an offer 
to serve under him as a volunteer. His wisdom and experience were 
very necessary to the young English King. The combined army 
formed the siege of Terouenne. Once it was revictnalled by a gallant 
dash of 800 men, each carrying across his saddle a sack of powder 
and a piece of bacon. They threw their burdens down at the gate, 
and made good their retreat through the English. A second great 
attempt was made to victual and relieve it. Maximilian, with his 
Battle of spw*. cavaliy, moved forward to check the advancing enemy, 
Axig. 16 . while the main army ws^ formed in support. The 
French soldiery, veterans from Italy, were seized with one of those 
panics to which the soldiers of that nation seem subject, and ten 
thousand of them fled headlong before the advance of a very inferior 
body of the allies, while their officers, striving to rally them, were 
taken prisoners. This curious panic the French christened the Battle 
of the Spurs.” This victory brought with it the fall of Terouenne, and 
subsequently the English captured the important town of Toumay. ; 

While the English King was before Terouenne, he had received an 
Difflonitie* with eiubassy from the King of Scotland, James IV., who, it 
Scotland. remembered, was his brother-in-law. French 

intrigues, and the long-standing alliance between the nations,^ had 
induced James to eutertain the idea of a breach with England. 
Causes of complaint were not wanting. There was a legacy due from 
Henry VII. j Sir Eobert Ker, the Scotch Warden of the Marches, 
had been killed by a Heron of Ford, and the murderer found 
refuge in England; Andrew Barton, who, licensed with letters of 
marque against the Portuguese in revenge for the death of his father, 
had extended his reprisals to general piracy, had been captured and 
slain by Lord Thomas and Sir Edward Howard, and the Scotch King 
demanded justice for the death of his captain. To these questions, 
which had been long unsettled, an answer was now imperiously de- 
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manded. Henry replied \rith scorn, and tbe Scotcli Kin*^- declared 

war. The ."afuty of Englaiid had been intrusted to 

the Earl of Surrey, wlio, Vhen James crossed the border, inraded 

was lying at Pontefract. Without delay, he pushed lor- 

ward northward, and challenging James to meet him on the Friday 

next following, came^np with him when strongly posted on the hdi of 



Modden, with one flanh covered by the river Till, the other by an 
impassable morass, and his front rendered impregnable by the 
massing of his artillery. Ashamed, after his challenge, to avoid the 
combat, Surrey moved suddenly northward, as though bound for 
Scotland, but soon marching round to the left, he crossed the Till 
near its junction with the Tweed, and thus turned James’s position. 
The Scots were thus compelled to fight On the English right, the 

TKR. MON. b 
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sons of Surrey with dMcnlty held their own. In the centre, where 
Surrey himself was assaulted T^y the Scotch King and 
Hodden. Ms choicest troops, the battle inclined against the Eng- 
® lish ; but upon the English left the Highlanders were 

swept away by the archers, and Stanley, who had the command in 
that wing, fell on the rear of the successful Scotch centre, and deter- 
mined the fortune of the day. The slaughter of the Scotch was 
enormous, and among the number of the slain was J ames himself, 
with all his chief nobility. 

During the last year (1513) the war had thus gone decidedly 
against Louis XII. and his allies, and renewed incursions upon the 
French coast induced him to think of accommodation. Nor was the 
time unfavourable. The warrior Pope Julius had been succeeded by 

oinuon of ^ intrigue and of the arts of peace, while 

the Holy Ferdinand had already secured in Navarre the object for 
i.eapie. wMch he joined the League. Louis found no difficulty 

in appeasing Leo when he withdrew his countenance from the 
Bentivoglii, who were the Pope’s chiel enemies, and broke up the 
schismatic council which had been called at Pisa. Ferdinand, satk- 
■fied with his gains, had already concluded a truce, Henry had hoped 
that Maximilian would still stand by him, but the offer of Milan, as 
a dowry to Il4n4e, the daughter of Louis, upon her marriage with 
Charles of Spain, Maximilian’s grandson and heir, gave Maximilian 
what he entered the League to win, and — never very rich— he waa 
willing enough to withdraw from the struggle. 

Thus left to himself, Henry thought it well to make as good a bar- 
peacx with could, and consented to a peace in exchange 

FraiiM. for large payments of money (amounting to 100,000 

crowns), which represented certain sums already due from former 
treaties, and ratified it by giving Louis his sister Mary iu marriage. 
In fact, as f£ir as his political object was concerned, he had succeeded. 
France, checked in Italy, no longer for the time threatened the Euro- 
pean balance. 

Scotland, Henry’s sole remaining enemy, was in no plight to con- 
scotifuid »mr 'til® III liop® of pacifying the English, 

Hodden. the Queen-Dowager, Majgaret, Henry’s sister, who in 
some degree represented the Englidi interest in that country, was 
made regent She seems, however, to have had the same turn for 
marrying as her brother, and on allying herself with the Earl of 
Angus, head of the Douglases, became so unpopular, that the French 
paxty^ who still kept up their intrigues with France, contrived that the 
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regency should be taken from her, and given to the Duke of Ai^jany 
(1515).^ This Prince game over from Prance, where he was natrjra!- 
ized, and succeeded in getting the late King's children into his bauds. 
Margaret sought refuge in England, where, after a time, Angus, who 
had been kidnapped and carried to France, joined her. They thus 
supplied Henry with an instrument by wliieh he could carry on his 
intrigues in Scotland. The ill-fated marriage, w'hieii led to the mis- 
fortunes of Mary Queen of Scots, was the union of the two families of 
Margaret Isy her respective husbands, James and Angus.” 

This attempt of the French to re-establish that inliuence in Scot- 
land which the policy both of Henry and his father bad jYencii interfer 
been directed to destroy, naturally attracted the atten- ence m scot- 
tior of Henry, and was made a cause of complaint at the 
French Court, with vrliich, though the treaty still existed, there had 
already ceased to he cordiality. The gay and beautiful young English 
Princess had led her husband, always a valetudinarian, to change his 
habit of life. His dinner-hour had been moved from eight to twelve in 
the morning ; his bed-time, usually six, had been sometimes advanced 
even till midnight. His health yielded to this change of life, and he 
died tliiee months after his marriage. With him passed lonis 

away the real strength of the treaty. His widow almost weakens 
immediately married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, between 
the King’s favourite companion and her onm old lover, 
braving the royal anger, w'hich seems on this occasion to have been 
slight, and afterwards founding a family with some claim to the throne. 

The new King of France, Francis I.,^ who at his accession had been 

1 John, Duke of Albany, Admiral of France, was tbe son of Eohert, Duke of Albany, 
the younger brother of James III., who had retired to France to escape from his brother, 
whom he had been opposing, in the year 1479. He was welcomed and assisted by 
Louis SI. 

2 Mary was daughter of James V., Margaret’s son by Janies IV. Darnley was son of 
Earl of Lennox, by Margaret Donglas, daughter of Margaret by Angus. 

3 Charles Y„ 1364. 

_1 

Charles 4l., 1380. Louis, ^nke of 

Orleans, assassi- 
nated 1407. 

I 

I 

Charles VII., 1422. Charles, Duke of Orleans. Jean, Count of 

I j Angoultoe. 

Louis Xll, 1461. Louis XII., 1498. Charles, Count 

I of Angouldme. 


Charles VUL. 1483. 


Francis I,. 151S 
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Count of Angoul^me, a descendant of the younger son of Louis of 
Orleans, assassinated in 1407, as Louis XII. ^ad been a descendant 
of the elder son, was a knight of that new chivalrous school 
which had taken the place of the real chivalry of the earlier 
middle ages, and which, while it inculcated the love of adven- 
ture and recklessness of its predecessor, did not exclude the 
slyness and self-seeking of Italian diplomacy. It seemed to 
Vii-m, therefore, as only consistent with his knighthood to re- 
conquer the Milanese from Maximilian Sforza ; so he assembled 
an army secretly at Lyons, without much scruple as to the 
means he employed for raising the requisite money, turned the 
position of the Swiss (at that time the most dreaded mercenaries 
in Europe), who were then lying at Susa, and poured his army 
by more southern passes into the plains of Piedmont. The Swiss 
had fallen back to cover Milan, but were defeated at the battle of 
Marignano (Sept. 13, 1515), which Trivulzio,^ the veteran com- 
mander of the French army, spoke of as “the battle of the 
Giants,” after which Milan was at once occupied by the French. 
This sudden restitution of French influence in Italy excited the 
attention of all Europe, yet Henry did not think that the 
capture of the Milanese alone compromised the relations of 
the European powers sufBciently to authorize him in plunging 
heartily into a war. He therefore contented himself with sub- 
sidizing the Emperor and the Swiss, and refrained from active 
participation in the war, although great efforts were made to 
secure his assistance. To gain the support of Wolsey, who 
had now become Henry's chief adviser, the Pope raised him to 
the rank of Cardinal ; while, in the following year, Maximilian is 
said to have made a most extraordinary proposition. He offered to 
resign the Empire in favour of Henry, and, if the authorities are to 
be believed, made every arrangement for his coronation, and for a 
subsequent joint attack upon France. The wisdom of Henry and his 
advisers rejected this proposal, and Francis, having secured his 
object, was willing to make peace. A threatened advance of the 
Turks gave the required opportunity. This people, under SeUm, 
had conquered Egypt and Syria, and was threatening Europe. 
Under cover of a peace for the purpose of opposing the Mahomedans, 
1 Sian Siaeomo TnvnMo. a Milaaesa noble attached to the interests of France, 
and a marshal of that kingdom. He died in 1518 in disgrace, pleading in vain that 
he had fought eighteen battles for Francis 1. and bis predecessors. His tomb bear* 
rhe inscription, “J. J. TrivnltiBs Antonii «Htih am minanam qinerit hlo (juiescit— 
* 
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in the year 1518 a confederacy was made between England, France 

and Spain, by which they hound themselves to mutual 

support against any Aggressor, though the aggressor ieisrinyu- 

were one of themselves ; and thus the lon2 and costly 

wars which had followed the League of Cambrai were 

closed by a treaty which left Europe nearly iu the same position as 

before they began. 

While these wars had been occupying the attention of Europe, the 
position of chief adviser to the Crown in England had 
fallen to Thomas Wolsey. Of no high extraction, this *’ 
able and ambitious man had sought to rise through the Church, 
which held out hopes of success even to the lowest horru He 
was educated at Oxford, became a Fellow of Magdalen, tutor 
to the nhildren of the Marquis of Dorset, incumbent of Lym- 
ington, and in the earlier part of the century was made chap- 
lain to Henry VII. Early introduced to public life by the 
Bishop of Winchester, he was employed, and did good service, 
in the negotiations which Henry entered upon with regard to 
a second marriage. He was rewarded with the Deanery of 
Lincoln, and his ability being appreciated by Henry VIIL, he was 
shortly sworn of the Privy CounciL The management of the war 
had fallen chiefly into Ms hands, and his rise became exceed- 
ingly rapid. On the capture of Toumay, he received the bishopric 
of that city. In 1514 he was made Archbishop of York, and in the 
following year, when Warham, the aged Archbishop of Canterhuiy, 
withdrew from the chanceilorsMp on occasion of some difference 
in the Council, the vacant office was given to Wolsey. In 1515, 
Leo attempted to secure his services by making Mm a Cardinal, 
and the following year he reached the summit of ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion, short of the Papacy itself, by being appointed 
Legate, with full powers, in England. TMs list of offices * 
does not exMbit aU Ms sources of wealth. He was in receipt of 
yearly payments both from Francis and from Charles of Spain. He 
held also the Bishopric of Bath, wMch he afterwards changed for 
the richer one of Durham, 

It seems probable that this statesman had acquired Ms influence 
over Henry partly by similarity of tastes, and partly by industriously 
sparing Mm trouble. His great ability and untiling 
energy enabled him to do all that was necessary for B«ciiiingid» 
the government of the country, fredng Henry from the 
restraint wMch the Privy Council jni«ht have exercised upon his 
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actions, and leaving him at leisure to indulge h i mself in those splendid 
amusements and pageantries in which he found his chief delight 
during the earlier part of his reign. Having once secured his 
position, however, Wolsey was by no means a minister without 
a policy. Of all classes in England the Church had been the 
least weakened by the long civil wars. The house of Lancaster 
had always favoured its interests, and during the reign 
s poucy. Henry VII. the chief offices in the ministry 

had been confided to Churchmen, who were the best educated 
men in England, and tbe instruments best fitted for carrying 
on the pacific policy of the Kiag. To uphold this supremacy 
of the Church was Wolsey’s primary object. It was for this that he 
lent himself to an ostentatious display of wealth and authority which 
would -have been ahnost ridieulouB had it had no object. His 
biographer is very full of his vast household of five hundred 
dependants, of his silver pillars and silver crosses ; and an 
absurd description is given, on excellent authority, of how, 
when the Pope sent bim his Cardinal’s hat packed in the 
wallet of his ordinary courier, Wolsey provided the man with 
robes of rich material, and sent him back to Dover, to bring the 
hat up with all due ceremony, while trains of knights and 
bishops were sent to meet and welcome it. But he saw more 
clearly than most men the approach of the struggle which was 
to convulse Europe for the next hundred years. He was besides 
far too great a lover of justice and far too good a governor to 
wish to tolerate the abominable abuses which found their home in 
the monasteries. He was therefore bent upon forestalling the coming 
storm ; but his desire was that the reform should be from within, 
and not from without the Church. To carry out these reforms was 
the main wish of his life, and it was to enable him to do so that he 
hazarded the breach of the well-known statute of Prsemunire, and 
accepted the legatine authority which could alone give him power 
to act with effect against the monasteries, which were independent 
of the bishops. But besides being a Churchman, Wolsey was 
eesentially an Englishman, and some of the apparent inconsistencies 
in Ms policy can be explained by the conflict of these interests. 
He was also undoubtedly ambitious, and eagerly sought the Papacy. 
But it is noTi improbable that Ms cMef object in tMs pursuit too 
was the hope of carrying out on a grander scale the reforms 
wMch he had planned in England. Where the interests of the 
Church were not touched, 3b« views, like those of most able 
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govemcrs who feel themselves superior to the men around them, 
were very arbitrary ; and he lent himself willingly to the views 
of Henry on this poiift, like him detesting disorder and anarchy, 
and like him thinking that the best form of government was 
that under which the ignorant should be coerced fox their own 
advantage. Such a man waa inevitably opposed to the interests 
of the nobles, vrhose party waa represented in the Council by 
the Duke of Norfolk. Equally inevitably would he he disliked 
by the commonalty, and the literature of the time is full of the 
sharpest satires directed against him. The strength of his position 
W'as the favour of the King and the success of his policy. Should 
either of these fail his fall vraa inevitable. He had now 
entered fully upon an arbitrary career. From the year 
1515 to 1523 no Parliainent was called. The money which was con- 
stantly wanted for the wars was collected by forced loans and bene- 
volences. 

It was under the guidance of this minister that England entered 
into the new phase of European politics which foUow'ed upon the 
death of Maximilian in the year 1519. Ferdinand of 
Spain had died three years before, and had been sue- Ma x im mao . 
ceeded in that country by his grandson Charles. This 
young prince, the son of the Archduke Philip, was thus already in 
possession of Spain and of the Netherlands, with some sort of hereditary 
claim to be elected Emperor of Germany. But Francis I. did not desire 
so powerful a rival, and determined to dispute with him the imperial 
crown, Henry, somewhat puffed up by the offer Maximilian had 
made him a few years previously, determined that he 
too would enter the lists, although there was probably 
uever the remotest chance of his success. When the 
election came on, finding the success of his own 
employer impossible, the English ambassador threw the weight of 
his influence wholly into the German side of the balance, and 
Charles was elected Emperor ; and thus Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the Empire were all in the hands of one prince. This contest 
somewhat slackened the ties of friendship between Henry and 
Francis ; while, on the other hand, the help he had received led 
Charles to hope that he might secure the a l liance of Engiisi aiuaao* 
Henry. The friendship of England had become of 
paramount importance to these rival claimants fox the 
supremacy of Europe ; and as it "was not yet appareutly firmly 
secured by either of them, Francis determined, if possible, to attach 
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it to >)imap.lf. He demanded therefore a peirsonal meeting with 
Heniy, in accordance with a clause in the treaty of 1518. This 
proposition ripened in 1520 into the magnificent meeting of the Field 
« ™ of the Cloth of Gold. The two Kings, vain of their 

of Gold. persons and their acquirements, permitted and en- 

couraged the most lavish expense on the part of their 
followers, and Francis had reason to believe that he had gained the 
•friendship of Henry. But Wolsey’s interest was already pledged. 
Just before Henry left England for his meeting with Francis, it 
had been contrived that Charles should forestall him, and have a 
private meeting at Canterbury. Nor was this all. No sooner were 
the festi’vities in the plain of Ardres over, than Henry visited his 
nephew Charles at Gravehnes, and returned with him to Calais. 
Henry profer- Outlines of a great alliance were sketched, 

aiuance with" destined to bear fruit afterwards. In this matter Wolsey 
had completely succeeded in his schemes. It was to the 
interest of Charles, and not that of Francis, that England found 
itself pledged. Nor was an opportunity long wanting to prove 
this. .The rivalry of Francis and the Emperor soon led to a 
breach of the peace between them, and Francis, taking advantage 
of the disaffection of parts of Spain, pushed his army across the 
Pyrenees, At once, in virtue of the great treaty of 1518, it 
became Henry’s duty to side with the aggrieved party. To 
settle which that might be a court of arbitration was established 
at Calais, where Wolsey, with great pomp, examined into the 
quarrel with apparent fairness. He took an opportunity, how- 
ever, of -risiting the Emperor at Bruges, and, almost immediately 
after, his judgment was pronounced against the French, and 
Henry found himself, as he had intended, bound fo help the 
Emperor. 

It was Wolse/s belief in the superior efficacy of the support 
which the Emperor appears to have distinctly promised him 
at Bruges, in the event of a new election to the Papacy, to 
that of Francis, which induced him to attach himself so defin- 
itely to the Emperor’s interests. But he could have had no 
difficulty in persuading Henry, jealous of the French King’s 
fame as knight and gentleman, or the people whose woollen 
trade depended in a very large degree on their friendship with 
Flanders, to prefer an alliance with Charles. The Emperor was 
to marry the Princess Mary, and the two nations were to make 
common cause against Francis. In all directions the new allies 
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were succesafal. Even tlie Milanese was won from the Frenck, 
while Parma and Placei^tia fell before tbe Papal troops. The Pope 
lived just long enough to see the success of his schemes, and died, it 
is said, from a fever produced by excessive joy. Wolsey saw the 
object of his ambition within his reach; but in the conclave, as 
neither he nor his rival, the Cardinal de Medici, had an overwhelming 
majority, the parties united to elect a third candidate, and Adrian of 
Utrecht, Charles’s tutor, a learned and studious man, was raised to 
the Papal chair. 

To paralyse the strength of England, Francis, who, on Venice 
joining the confederacy against him, found himself absolutely alone, 
attempted to excite disaffection in Ireland and Scotland. pnmciatriM 
In Ireland, where disaffection was chronic, and where ^ 
the insurrection was to depend on a French army which Scotland, 
never arrived, no great change was effected. In Scot- 
land, since Albany’s retirement in 1516, and the return of Angus 
and the Queen, there had been a stormy period, chiefly occupied by 
the feuds of the Douglases and Hamiltons. Angus had, how^ever, on 
the whole, kept his leading position. To destroy his influence, which 
was favourable to England, the French King induced Albany to 
return with a large army and threaten the Scotch borders. He was, 
however, hoodwinked by Lord Daere, the English Warden, who, 
thojiLgh he had scarcely any troops at his disposal, so imposed upon 
the invaders by the high tone which he assumed, that they were glad 
to accept a month’s armistice at the hands of a man who was entirely 
in their power. An invasion, repeated in the following year, was 
defeated by the Earl of Surrey without any severe Albany bei^g 
fighting. “ Undoubtedly,” writes the commander, wonted, peace 

° J J -i-L 1- lor eighteen 

‘Hhere was never man departed with more shame yean i« made 
or more fear than the Duke has done to-day.” It 
was Albany’s last appearance in Scotland. Unable to secure the 
regency, he retired from the country, where Angus ultimately 
succeeded, with the assistance of Henry, in establishing himself as 
Begent. The consequence was a peace of eighteen years between the 
countries. 

In both 1522 and 1523, under the command respectively of Surrey 
and of Suffolk, expeditions had been imdertaken by sipeditioni 
tbe English in conjunction with the Imperialist forces. rmwe, 
Suffolk’s expedition reached as fax as Mondidier, and it was expected 
that the combined armies would press on to tbe capital ; for an 
opening had offered by wbieh Henrv thought it not improbable that 
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he might succeed m making good the old English claims upon France. 
Francis had q^uarrelled with the Constahle of Bourbon, the most 
important of Ms subjects, who had declared Ms intention of seating 
Henry on the throne, and believed it certain that a large number of 
the French would join him. About the same time (September 1623) 
Adrian VI. died, and it seemed as if the plans both of Wolsey and 
Henry would at length be realized. But the discovery of Ms 
treachery compelled Bourbon to take to flight, and it was alone, 
without any of the party he had expected to assist him;' that he fled 
from the French Court and took service under Charles. At the same 
time the election to the Papacy had not been managed as Wolsey had 
hoped. Julius de Medici, Clement VII., had been elected, and 
Wolsey, enraged at the disappointment of Ms hopes, grew suddenly 
lukewarm in the war. The English troops, already weakened by 
sickness, withdrew from Mondidier, and were disbanded; nor did 
England during the next year take any active part in the war. 
Wolsey, indeed, in Ms disappointment, entered into relations with 
the Court of France, and a peace between the countries was ■virtually 
established. Meanwhile, even the withdrawal of the English failed 
to check the course 'of French disaster. Although the army entered 
the Milanese territory, it could not succeed in holding its ground 
beyond the Ticino. The following year (1524) brought upon it the 
whole forces of the Imperialists. It was defeated near Romagn|mo, 
where Bayard lost Ms life. It was compelled to evacuate Italy, and 
the triumphant Constable, with his fellow-commander Pescara, 
pushed into France as far as Marseilles. To revenge this insult, 
rraaciflde- Fraucis again, for the third time, poured Ms army 
feated at Pavla, over Mout Ceuis. Again was Milan captured. The 
new Pope, Clement VII., even sided with h i m, , and 
in October the siege of Pavia was formed. To relieve it, early 
in the following year the united armies of Pescara and Bourbon 
marched from Lodi. The battle fought before its walls was a 
decisive one. The defeat of the French was signal, their career in 
Italy was for a time closed. Francis himself fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. 

This victory was the signal for a complete reversal in the state of 
politics in Europe, and brought to light the change in Wolsey’s views 
which had followed the election of Pope Clement. In London it 
was at first hailed with unqualified joy, and Henry thought for a 
moment that the hour had come for him to re-vindicate the 
English claims to the French crown, so much so that he wrote 
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to Charles by the hand of Wolsey, and proposed a scheme 
for the invasion of Frai^ce, of which the crown was to fall to 
him, and to pass afterwards by means of his daughter and heiress 
Mary, betrothed to the Emperor, to Charles Y. himself, or his 
descendants, who would thus become monarchs of the whole of 
Europe. But such a total subversion of the European balance 
did not suit Charles, who was also induced hy other causes to 
hold aloof from too close an alliance with England. Several 
incidents had produced a coldness between him and his uncle. 
He found that his betrothed bride, Mary, had been offered to more 
than one crowned head besides him self, while her youth, for she was 
only ten years of age, rendered the whole scheme distant and prob- 
lematical. By some awkward mistake his ambassador's letters had 
been opened in England. He knew the French envoy to be con- 
stantly resident there. Moreover he felt himself strong enough to do 
without Henry’s help. He therefore entirely declined the English 
proposal On the other hand, Henry, when once his plana were 
coldly received, saw more than one reason for changing hia alliance. 
He was in want of money ; an alliance with France held out hopes 
of a goodly sum. According to his theory of the balance of power, it 
was time to check the overwhelming superiority of the Empire. Per- 
haps, more than aU, he had Wolsey at his elbow, whose views, since 
his own rejection for the Papacy (on the death of Adrian, when 
Clement YIl. was elected), and since the alliance of the Papacy with 
France, had undergone considerable change. It was ambition, partly 
personal, partly of a nobler sort and aiming at the reform of Christen- 
dom, which had rendered Wolsey so anrions for the Papacy. Though, 
as far as he was concerned, that hope was gone, he was still true to 
the cause of the Church, and when, in the years follow- ofEome. 
ing the battle of Pavia, he saw the Imperial arms turned 
against Rome, till in the year 1527 the sacred city itself was stormed 
and sacked by the German and Lutheran landsknechts of Bourbon, 
it was difficult not to believe that the cause of Charles consequent 
was the cause of the enemies of tiie Church j and that of 
to join with Francis in upholding the Pope was 
the right policy for the true Catholic. With this 
mistaken view England entered into a close alliance with Francis, 
but it was not till the year 1528 that war was declared against 
Charles. 

Events had taken place in that period which were to revolutionize 
England. In carrying on negotiations with France one means of 
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timting the kingdoms which had "been suggested was a marriage 
between the royal houses. The Princess M^ry, it was thought, might 
marry one of the sons of the French King. This treaty was set on 
legitteiacy of ^^^t at the close of 1526, and early in its progress the 

Henry’s mar- Bishop of TarbSs had raised a question as to the Prin- 

cess’s legitimacy. From the first Henry had not much 
queatioaed, Hked the marriage with Catherine. It was only at the 
urgent desire of his councillors, and after his father’s death, that he con- 
sented to many her. Nor had the marriage been a very successful 
one. Several children had been bom, but one only, the Princess 
Mary, had lived ; and probably the domestic relations between the 
TTing and Queen were not of the happiest. The con.muation of the 
dynasty was naturally one of Henry’s chief wishes, and to the coun- 
cillors hy whom he was surrounded, who had found their safety and 
greatness in the support of the reigning line, and who longed before 
all things for a permanent rest for England after the troubles of the 
late wars, it was a matter of the last importance that the succession 
should, if possible, be undisputed. But had the King died without 
male issue, there was a cloud of pretenders who could hardly have 
settled their respective claims without an appeal to the sword. Henry 
had, indeed, rid himself of two of them. Eichard de la Pole, sur- 
named the Wliite Eose, had died at Pavia. His brother had been 
beheaded hy Henry. Buckingham had also suffered death in 1621, 
charged with some apparently slight matters, intercourse with 
astrologers, or hasty words, which may have covered some deeper 
plan. But in the place of Pole the head of the true Plantagenets was 
me itute of Countess of Salisbury, the sister of the Earl of 

tue anccesBioii. "Warwick, who had been put to death by Henry VII. 
and Buckingham had bequeathed his claims to the Duke of Norfolk 
with his daughter. The Marquis of Exeter might raise claims to the 
throne as the grandson of Edward lY ; the Duke of Suffolk was Henry’s 
own brother-indaw, while the King of Scotland was the son of Henry’s 
sister. Eeasons of state, therefore, combined with Henry’s ownwishesto 
excite in his mind a conscientious scruple as to the legitimacy of a mar- 
riage, the dissolution of which might give him at once a more agree- 
able wife and an heir to his throne. N or were reasons of foreign policy 
wanting. In an age when marriage was so constantly the tie of 
national connection, Catherine, whose marriage with Henry had at 
first been the pledge of the alliance with Spain, stood in Wolsey’s way 
now that he was bent upon using aU his efforts against the Emperor. 
Those therefore who were desirous for the sake of the succession that 
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a divorce shotild take place, foimd a willing assistant in the minister. 
For Wolsey thought he saw in the King’s wish for a divorce a means 
of canying out his own*poiicy j not only would it enable him to 
break more thoroughly with the Emperor, but it exactly suited his 
views with regard to England. 

Disaffection towards the Church of Borne had been of long standing 
in England. The reckless use of the power which the 
weakness of John had placed in the Pope’s hand had saiomataon 
early excited the anger of the English. Wicliffe’s re- ^ 
form had been only the greatest of several efforts in the same direction, 
and, though his doctrinal reform had been premature, the laity had 
shown every disposition to appropriate his feelings of dislike to the 
hierarchy ; and motions were even made in Parliament for the con- 
fiscation of Church property for national purposes. The Lancastrian 
princes had been throughout consistent supporters of the Papacy. 
Some writers even assert that Henry V.’s expedition was undertaken 
for the purpose of diverting popular attention to other objecta The 
Wars of the Eoses had stopped all thoughts of reform, and, as we 
have seen, the Church was never so prominent as in the reign of 
Henry VII., and in the first years of his successor. 

Nevertheless, the undercurrent of lay feeling never ceased to flow. 
The same causes had been more or less extant throughout Europe. 
Encroachments on the temporal authority of princes, zeal in demand- 
ing dues, combined ^rith laxity of morals, and the change which had 
come over the Papacy, as the head of the Catholic Church degraded 
himself by degrees to the position of an intriguing Italian prince, had 
shaken the hold of Eome upon men’s minds. The great schism had 
afforded opportunity for the Church to declare its independence, and 
the supremacy of councils over the Pope. The skill of the Roman 
Pontiffs had rendered the declaration nugatory, but the idea was 
still prevalent in Europe. The Council of Pisa had been but an effort 
to carry it into effect ; and the general spirit of opposition to the 
Papacy had lately found expression throughout the whole North of 
Europe. It was in 1517 that Tetzel, a Dominican Friar, was ap- 
pointed under the Elector of Mayence to seU indulgences through 
Saxony, The object for which the money was raised was the com- 
pletion of St. Peter’s at Rome. At that time, Luther, a young Augus- 
tmian, was Professor at the Elector of Saxony’s new University of 
Wittemberg. Filled with anger at this crying abuse, he drew up 
ninety-five theses on the nature of indulgences, and fixed them on the 
great door of the Church of Wittembei^. The controvert at once be- 
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came bitter. Lutbet was defended by Frederick of Saxony, wbo 
valued hm bigbly, and could ill spare Mm from Ms University. Tbe 
circumstances of Germany, more especially Che unfortunate connection 
between lay and spiritual jurisdiction in the persons of the great 
ecclesiastical Electors, tended to dispose men’s xninds to the new 
doctrines. The invention of printing, and the revival of Greek 
literature, wMch had doubtless fostered among the Humanists, as 
they were called, or followers of humane letters, a certain freedom of 
thought, were also favourable to it It became imperative for the 
Pope, not without some tincture of humanism himself, to pronounce 
upon the matter, and, in 1520, Leo X. published a bull against Luther 
by name, pronouncmg him excommunicated if he did not retract 
in six days. Luther assembled the inhabitants of Wittemberg, and 
burnt the buL outside the walls. In 1621, at the Diet of Worms, 
efforts were made to move Luther to retract, but they were vain. He 
was ordered to quit the city, with a three weeks’ safe conduct, and on 
Ms way home was captured by the order of his friend the Elector of 
Saxony, and detained for Ms o\vn security in the Wartburg. Since 
then his views, or those like them, had been constantly spreading. 
Zwinglius had established the reform in Switzerland, and Munzer, 
carrying Protestant doctrines to their extreme political consequences, 
had excited the 'Thuringian peasants to a terrible outbreak, i 
It is not to be supposed that such a movement would have been' 
kindly looked on by either Henry or Wolsey. Henry 
poucy* had himself written against Luther, and received from 

the Pope the title of Defender of the Faith. With Wolsey the 
preservation of the old religion became the cMef object to which his 
policy was directed. Conscious of the abuses, of -wMch the English 
Church was full, he saw that there was no hope of withstanding the 
flood of the Eeformation without internal reform. Twice in the 
previous reign something had been done in the way of inspecting 
the monasteries, but on neither occasion effectually. 'It was to 
secure power for the more effectual carrying out of tMs object that 
he had sought the legatine authority. He had even suppressed a 
certain number of the smaller monasteries, employing their reve- 
nues for his great Cardinal’s College at Oxford, and Ms school at 
Ipswich ; and the prosecution of these reforms was very near his 
heart. When Ms credit was leaving Mm, he expressed Ms williug- 
ness to retire from the world, if only he could see the manners and 
customs of the country reformed.^ Again it was with the intentioa 
> Legrand, toL ili. p. 166 . 
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of upholding the Papacy that he had changed the whole policy of 
Englandj and was now working as hard and as anxiously to unite 
France, England and thS Pope, as he had been seven years before to 
unite England and Germany. He thought an opportunity had 
arisen to attach Henry for ever to the Papal See by the strongest ties 
of gratitude. He never for a moment dreamed that the Pope would 
ref^e a divorce. He seems almost to have pledged ravoorsaieidea 
himself to Henry that it should be secured. But he 
was treading on dangerous ground, and indeed his sagacity was on 
this occasion misled. He could not think of Charles, the sacker oi 
Eome, the gaoler of the Pope, in any other light than as the enemy 
of the Ohurch. He did not recollect the effect that so present a 
terror might have upon the Pope’s conduct. But the Pope was in fact 
scarcely a free agent. The French influence in Italy was absolutely 
gone j ^ and Charles bravely upheld the cause of his aunt Catherine. 
The Pope, in spite of his dangerous position, had gone so far as to 
send Cardinal Campeggio to open in company with TTolsey a com- 
mission of inquiry into the King’s marriage with Catherine. He had 
promised that the commission should not be revoked, but that sen- 
tence should be pronounced. The timely discovery of a paper, 
probably forged, which seemed exactly to suit and make good a 
supposed flaw inbhe dispensation of Pope Julius, which had been made 
the legal ground on which the divorce was to rest, saved the Pope 
from the completion of his promise. The cause was summoned 
back to Home, and Campeggio returned from England, leaving the 
question unsettled. 

Indeed, before this final step was taken, Woisey had discovered hi« 
error. For him the divorce meant a marriage aBiance it* faUwe 
with the French. But the King’s mind had already ‘ 

turned in quite a different direction. The object of his waa 
attachment was Anne Boleyn, one of the Queen’s maids of honour. 
She had gone to the Court of France with Mary, Henry’s sister, and 
had remained there with different Princesses till after the battle of 
Pavia. Her beauty, and her French airs and graces, made her the 
reigning belle of Henry’s Court. Now tbe family of this lady, 
whose grandfather had been a rich citizen of London, had since been 
closely connected with the Howards, who, a& the head of the lay 
nobility of England, looked with hatred at the powerful position 
which Woisey had won. The triumph of Anne Boleyn would in 

1 The French General Lantrec had indeed agidn attempted to Heottro Naples, bat hit 
army had faded away before the malaria and plsgne- 
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fact liave been the complete victory of Wolsey’s rivals in the Cotincil ; 
it was impossible that he could desire such a step. The departure of 
Campeggio was the signal for Wolsey’s f&U. Danger was closing 
him in on all sides. His plan had crumbled in his hand ; it had 
given an opening for his lay opponents in the Council ; he had failed 
to please the King ; and he had no popularity on which to fall bach, 
Hifl govempient indeed could scarcely have failed to make him un- 
popular. 

It had been a time of almost incessant war, and war invariably 
means heavy taxes. But in this case the taxes had not even been 
Hiimipopu- legal. From the year 1515 to the year 1523 no ParHa- 
ment was called Between 1523 and 1528 there had 
again been no Parliament. During the whole of that time, with the 
exception of the year 1523, money had been collected by means of 
'forced loans and benevolences ; and an idea may be gained of how 
these impositions were managed by what took place in 1522. In 
that year an invasion of France was contemplated, and money had 
to be raised. Commissioners were sent to find out the annual rent 
of all lands and houses, and the value of all moveables. From London 
.£20,000 was exacted as a temporary loan, and the_citizens were after- 
wards required to certify on oath the real value of their property. 
This sort of inquisition was most distasteful to mercantile men, who 
urged that their credit was often better than their capital, and 
Wolsey consented to take tlieir returns secretly. The obnoxious 
character of this tax was somewhat lessened by the promise that the 
proceeds, which amounted to about a tenth from the laity and a 
ma heaTiy fourth from the clergy, should be paid from the next 
taxatioTL Subsidy granted by Parliament.^ The difficulty found 
in collecting it rendered a Parliament necessary the following year. 
Sir Thomas More was elected Speaker. Wolsey demanded in the 
House no less than a fifth part of every man’s goods and lands, setting 
the value at £800,000. The discussions which followed show at 
once the great ignorance which existed as to the real condition of 
England, and the courage which marked even then the behaviour 
of the Commons with regard to their privileges ; while at the same 
time we see how Government influence was brought to bear, and 
how little of real independence existed. It was held that there were 
forty thousand parishes in England, but in reality there were not 
fifteen thousand. The Cardinal was therefore urged to diminish his 
demands. He would not yield, and tried to overawe the House with 
1 Hall’s Ghronicle, ed. 1809, p. 645. 
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all Ms ecclesiastical pomp. " It alionld not in mj mind/’ said the 
Speaker, “ be amisse to receave him with all his pompe, Ms maces, 
Ms pillers, Ms poleaxes* his crosse, Ms belt, and the great seale too.’” 
His attempt was imsuccessfnl. After much argument, Wolsey wa? 
surprised at receiving no answer, and was met by the assertion that, 
according to their ancient liberties, they were not bound to give an 
answer j and More, on his knees, explained and proved to Mm that 
he had better withdraw. An eyewitness says that after tMs it was 
debated for sixteen days together. The resistance was so great that 
the House was like to be dissevered. “ Thus hanging this matter, 
yesterday the more part being the King’s - servants, gentlemen, were 
there assembled ; and so they being the more part, willed and gave 
two shillings of the pound of goods and lands. ... I have heard no 
man in my life that can remember that ever there was given to any 
one of the King’s ancestors half so much at one grant. ... I beseech 
Almighty God it may be well and peaceably levied, and surely 
paid unto the King’s Grace without grudge.”^ The mention here of 
the compact body of nominees and place-holders voting according to 
order goes far to explain the harmony which generally existed during 
the reign between the Parliament and the King. 

Though this tax was collected with great strictness, and fell upon 
every person taking even weekly wages to the amount of tw-enty shil- 
lings a year, there does not seem to have been any formidable opposi- 
tion ; but such was not the case when, two years afterwards, an attempt 
was made to raise money without the consent of Parliament. The 
battle of Pavia had just been for^bt, and the opportunily seemed 
open to re-establish the obsolete claims of England upon Eranee. 
For this purpose large sums were necessary, but both Wolsey and the 
Kin g after their last es5)erience shrank from calling a Parliament. 
An illegal subsidy of a sixth was therefore demanded ; but “ the 
people sore grudgeth and muimureth,” said the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and speaketh cursedly among themselves, saying they shall 
never have rest of payments as long as some Hveth. . . . They fear 
not to speak that they be continually beguiled, and no promises 
kept unto them,” The people in Suffolk “ began to rage and assem- 
ble themselves in companies.” ® The Duke of Suffolk was fox strong 
measures ; but finding the gentry unwilling to assist him, he had to 
call in the assistance of Norfolk, who entered into intercourse with 
the insurgents, whose leader answered Mm : ‘^Sith yon ask who is 
our captain, forsooth Ms name is Poverty ; he and his cousin Neces- 

1 More’s Lift of Sir Thamcu More, c. xi. pp. fil, 62. 
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sity have brought us to this doing.” He then explained how the 
heavy tax, by depriving the wealthy men of their capital, had really 
fallen upon the artisans. Their complaints '{rere so reasonable, that 
the Duke procured a relaxation of the tax. Henry threw the whole 
blame on Wolsey, and pleaded ignorance of its severity. The money 
was raised by way of benevolence. 

It was natural that such arbitrary dealing as this should render 
Wolsey very unpopular. His sudden change of policy in 1525, 
when he seemed to be throwing over the Emperor, and destroying 
the market for English wooUens in Flanders, and to be connecting 
the country with its natural enemy the French, increased his unpopu- 
larity. But not only was he unpopular ; there was, as we have seen, 
a strong lay party in the Council strongly opposed to bi-m . Thus, 
when the failure of his policy with regard to the divorce drew the 
King’s displeasure upon him, when in fact, for almost the first tiirift 
in his reign, Henry YIII. began to look seriously at what was gomg 
on around him, there was no lack of advisers to point out the short- 
comings of the great minister ; and when it was determined that he 
should be removed from his position, something analogous to a great 
change of ministry at present took place, only that the fall of the 
defeated minister was greater, the subversion of his policy and plans 
more complete. In fact, the turning-point of the reign was reached. 

' Henry awoke to the fact that he need no longer trust to the Church 
for his counsellors, and fell back on the support of the nobility, who 
. had been hitherto almost excluded from power, 

Thus when, in 1529, on the 17th of October, Wolsey surrendered 
the Great Sed, Norfolk rose for a time to the position of Prime 
Minister, and set on foot what may he considered as a national and 
•R-nglifib policy. The Parliament was at once called, and attempts 
were made in it to biing the conduct of Wolsey under the head of 
Trig b treason. Stripped of aU his wealth, dependent for the little that 
he had on the hounfy of Henry, Wolsey found among his seivants 
Thomas Cromwell, who, as a member of the Lower House, was both 
able and willing to defend him. The charge of treason, resting 
entirely upon ecclesiastical assumptions, fell to the ground ; hut the 
Statute of Prsemunire, to which Wolsey had made himself obnoxious 
hy receiving the legatine authority, was allowed to have its course, 
and all his property was forfeited to the Crown. ^ The efforts of 
Cromwell were not unrewarded. Henry appreciated his honest 
ability, and at once took him into his service ; and during the seven 
1 Wotoay Babsequeatly wttiidr*w to Mb ArchbUihoprio, where Mu libeiiUty and good 
administration were rendering Mtn popnlar, when the ebazge of treason was again stuh 
denly renewed, he was summoned to Irondon, and died ob the jonrn«|r. 
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years that followed — the most momentous in some respects of English 
history— whatever office he may happen to have held, he ot 
was always the repreaftatative of Government in the 
Lower House of Parliament, the leader and moving spirit of that 
body which was to establish the ecclesiastical freedom of the country. 

Wolsey’s efforts at staving off the Eeformation had done nothing 
but render its advance more certain. The deep dissatisfaction with 
the Church, which had long been smouldering in England, broke 
forth. Its voice was no longer checked by the royal authority. But 
the royal authority had of late been the only support on which the 
Church could rely. In dread of threatened attacks from the nation, 
it had voluntarily allied itself closely with the Crown, When that 
support failed it, its power was gone. The King having now objects 
of his own which rendered him the friend of aU who would assault 
the Church, allowed the national feeling free course. He even put 
himself at the head of the national party, who desired first the re- 
trenchment of the power of the national Church, and, secondly, the 
independence of the country in matters ecclesiastical of the supremacy 
of the Roman See. The problem as yet had assumed but these two 
sides. A change of doctrine was hardly thought of. As was natural, 
it was the reform of the national Church, the abuses of TheKe&mmtioa 
which touched more nearly every man’s life and home, Engiaiid, 
which first occupied the attention of the Commons. At the very 
beginning of their session they presented a petition, in which, after 
complaining of the spread of heresy, they traced it to the errors of 
the Church, which they proceeded to denoxmce at length. Their chief 
complaints were directed agamst the independent legislation claimed 
by the Convocation, the number of officers, and the exorbitant fees of 
the ecclesiastical courts, the refusal of the Sacrament till certain » 
sums had been first paid, the extravagant probate duties, the granting | 
of benefices to ciuldien unfit to hold them, illegal imprisonment by I 
bishops, and other irregularities. Upon this petition were based ^ 
statutes, originating from Sir Thomas More, who had succeeded 
Wolsey as Chancellor, agamst excessive probate duties and mortuaries 
(or fees upon burial), agamst the clergy following any trade except 
their own, and to enforce residence and forbid pluralities. There 
was much opposition in the House of Lords, the Bishops being very 
loth to consent, hut at length, after many discussions between com- 
mittees of the two Houses, the King in^rvened, and insisted on the 
passing of the^ Bill After flSis triumph, which, though it left the 
great question of the freedom of ecclesiastical jurisdiction unsettled, 
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yet sfenxek a Iteavy^’bbw at the ill-gotten wealth and irregular habits 
of the clergy, Parl&lnent separated (December 1629). 

Meanwhile the question of the divorce had entered a new phase. No 
Ouertion of loiiger content with resting his claims on a technical ir- 
tho divorce regularity in Pope J ulius’s dispensation, Henry now ques- 

renewod. tioned the right of that Pope to give a dispensation at aU 
between such near relatives. It is said to have been Thomas Cranmer 
who suggested this point, and who thus attracted to himself the atten- 
tion and favour of the King. The advantage to be gained by this new 
question was, that it would of necessity, inasmuch as it had reference to 
hisown power, passoutof the Pope’shands into that of a council. Henry 
was thus appealing to the world against the Pope’s hesitation, and this 
line of conduct was continued, — againitis beheved at Cranmer’s sugges- 
tion, — when it was determin ed to collect the opinions of all the univer- 
sities of Europe. This process was carried out with abundance of 
bribery and intimidation on the side both of the English King^and of 
the Emperor, who was now his open opponent. It resulted in an 
uncertain decision, about half the universities giving their opinion 
in Henry’s favour. Curiously enough the Lutherans, who might have 
been expected to support him— recollecting perhaps his early feats of 
theology, — ^gave their opinions against him. 

Before the Parliament again met, in January 1531, Convocation 
Attack on th* informed that, by acknowledging the legatine autho- 
chtufch in rity of Wolsey, the whole clergy had laid itself open to 
oonvocaHon, penalties of Praemunire, and that consequently all 

their property was at the King’s disposal Prom this awkward 
position they were offered, however, an opportunity of extricating 
themselvea As, no doubt, Wolsey's iyranny had been unpopular 
with the clergy, it must have seemed to them very hard that they 
should be involved in his ruin ; and that so sharp a blow could be 
struck shows the great want of sympathy which existed between the 
cleJgy and the laity. So palpable an act of oppression could scarcely 
have been tolerated bad it not been popular. The alternative 
offered to the clergy was a payment of ^118,000, — a vast sum if we 
remember that we may safely multiply the money of that day by 
ten to bring it to its present value. Nor was this alL In the pre- 
amble of the Bill by which the subsidy was to be granted, they were 
obliged to give the King the title of Head of the Church ; not that 
Henry had as yet determined to break with Borne, but that, as head 
of the national party, he was determined that the civil power should 
be superior to the ecclesiasticaL 
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The Parliament, whicli had held its second session in the beginning 
of the year 1531, had done little beyond strengthening the King’s 
hands in his straggle with the clergy. It was prorogued with a 
speech from Sir Thomas More, declaring the opinions ^ 
of the universities with regard to Henry’s divorce. This 
seems to have been the first time that he brought the matter before 
Parliament, but he now thought it well to set himself right in the 
eyes of the people, especially as the nation was in great excitement, 
and the clergy everywhere uttering the strongest denunciations 
against his conduct. The Hun of Kent, of whom more will be said 
afterwards, had already begun her prophetical impostures, and the 
superstitions feelings of the whole people were deeply moved. The 
separation of the King and Catherine gave a centre round which 
these vague feelings could collect, and a dangerous discontented 
party began to be formed. Early the following year (1532) the 
Parliament, in their third session, continned their war with the 
clergy. Benefit of cleigy had come to be an intolerable nuisance. 
Any one who could read was held by that talent to have proved his 
connection with the clergy, and could be withdrawn from the hand 
of justice, to be treated with ridiculous leniency by the ecclesiastical 
courts ; so that, as the Act to limit -it asserts, “ continually, manifest 
thieves and murderers, found guilty by good and substantial inqnests, 
.... were speedily and hastily delivered and set at large by the 
ministers of the ordinaries, for corruption and lucre.” An Act was 
passed forbidding any one under the degree of subdeacon to plead the 
privilege of his clergy if proved guilty of felony. The Court of Ajches 
was also reformed. The Mortmain Act had forbidden corporations to 
hold property left to them by will. But this prohibition had been con- 
stantly evaded ; testators had left property to support a priest to pray 
for their souls in perpetuity. This evarion, by which property had 
passed, thongh indirectly, into the hands of the Church, was now 
checked, and no will of this description was to hold good for more than 
twenty years, which was supposed to he long enough for the purpose. 

While these reforms of the national Church were being earned out, 
that Church itself set on foot the second stage of reform by an 
attack upon the power of Eome, However much the clergy may 
have pillaged the laity, and however much they may have derived 
assistance in so doing from their connection with Eome, a* ctan* i». 
they had themselves, as the natural and suhmiasive 
subjects of the Pope, been umnercifally pillaged in their turn. 
They now suggested the abolition of tvmates^ the payment, that is, 
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of the first year’s mcome of benefice or see to Eome. This would 
have cut off a large source of income from the Pope. Less hasty 
hbaTi the clergy, the Commons passed a Bill for the abolition of 
annates, but ohly condixionally. It was held m t&rrorem over the Pope. 
The clergy went a step further. They at length surrendered that 
independent position for which they had struggled from the time of 
Anselm, and acknowledged that they could not legislate without the 
consent of Parliament. Thus, though without any direct assump- 
tion of the name, Henry had become Head of the Church. Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction and ecclesiastical legislation were both subordinated 
to the temporal power, and the Church, although retaining the 
Catholic doctrine, had become a national or Anglican Church. 
Unable to see such a change without protesting, Sir Thomas More 
resigned the chancellorship, and was followed out of office by 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, who very shortly afterwards 
died. His office was given to Cranmer. 

But although the Bang had not completed the Annates Act, nor 
determined to proceed to extremities with Eome, he had been taking 
steps which rendered the final breach inevitable. On Queen 
Catherine’s withdrawal, and indeed before, he had openly enter- 
tained Anne Boleyn in his palace j and now he was determined that 
she should be accepted into the circle of crowned heads. He wished 
to show the Pope, too, that his views were shared by the French King, 
and that he did not stand alone. A pompons meeting was therefore 
arranged to take place at Calais, to which Henry was to take Anne 
Boleyn with all the state of a Queen, and where they were to he met 
and entertained, not by Francis alone, but by his sister, the Queen of 
Navarre, for the express purpose apparently of showing that the rela- 
tion between Mm and Anne Boleyn was recognized. The meeting 
took place, but without such effects as Henry had desired and 
Harrfagewitii expected ; for Francis was persuaded, after aU, to side 
Alma Boleyn. y^th the Pope, and Henry found himself unsupported in 
his quarrel. He resolved, however, that he would no longer be 
cajoled, and, in January 1633, was secretly married to Anne Boleyn, 
This act was followed by the publication on the church doors of 
Flanders of a threat of excommunication from the Pope. In 
presence of this threat, and having now completed his 
fitom aojn*. marriage, the King could do nothing hut proceed to the 
completion of his business. In the next session of Parliament an 
Act, called the Act of Appeals, was passed, declaring the sufficiency 
of the English Church to settle its own spiritual questions, and 
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forbidding all appeal, in spite of spiritual penalties, to any court 
higher than the Archbishop’s. This was intended chiefiy to bas 
Queen Catherine’s appeal jBrom her English judges to the Court 
of Rome. The Eling acted upon it at once. Cranmer was 
authomed to proceed with the divorce. He held a Court at 
Dunstable, whither the Queen refused to go, denying the juris- 
diction of the Court. Therefore the sentence of divorce was 
passed against her, as being contumacious, and the new Queen was 
admitted publicly to her royal rights by a splendid ceremony in 
London. Queen Catherine’s conduct was throughout vigorous and 
noble, mingled with, perhaps, a little too mnch of passion. To 
Cranmer and to some counsellors, who were sent to tell her that she 
must relmquish the title of Queen, she showed herself firm and 
queen-Hke, refusing in any way to acknowledge a verdict which 
would not only rob her of the character of wife, but render her child 
illegitimate. It was not to be supposed that the Pope and Emperor 
would accept Cranmer’s sentence. The divorce was at once declared 
illegal This consistent opposition to the royal will produced fresh 
measures against the Pope in Parliament (1534). The Annates Bill 
was declared completed, AU other forms of tribute to Rome were 
abolished j the election of Bishops was arranged without the intei- 
ference of the Pope ; and, finally, if he did not consent to the Eling’i 
wishes within three months, the whole of his authority was trans- 
ferred to the Crown. 

But Cromwell, who was the leading spirit in all those measures, 
and who was hurrying both King and Parliament faster probably 
than they knew or wished, had not produced these sweeping changes 
without causing much dissatisfaction. Queen Catherine had become 
a centre round which all reactionary elements gathered, 
and these elements were very powerful There was still dynastic 
a strong party connected with the royal House of York, 
consisting of Nevilles, Courtenays, and the descendants of the Duke 
of Clarence, who were not without hopes of unde rmining the 
vigorous usurper ; while in all directions the Church was wi l li n g, 
by fair means and foul, to excite and forward any plans which should 
check the career of its heretical conqueror. The dangerous uneasi- 
ness which pervaded England was disclosed to OomweU by means 
of innumerable spies, with whom he had flooded the country ; and 
suspicions of even more than general uneasiness were excit^ and 
began to point towards the Nun of Kent as the centre aa xm 
of a reactionary movement This woman had been a 
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servant in tlie family of a Kentish clergyman, in the neighhourhood 
of Addington. She had been subject to epileptic fits j and having 
been -well taught in the rudiments of religion, during her paroxysms 
gave utterance to many moral observations. Such utterances could 
not come from the Devil ; her fits must be connected with Divine 
agency. She was admitted to her master’s table. Other churchmen 
were called to examine and approve of the miracle. They proceeded 
to turn it to their own advantage. Her natural fits ceased, but she 
was able to counterfeit them, and, carefully instructed beforehand by 
her spiritual guides, issued her prophecies during her hours of sham 
inspiration. These prophecies were collected in a book. Her fame 
was spread in all directions. As her words were aU directed tmvards 
supporting the old Church, they were readily received by its well- 
wishers, and many names of great weight were numbered among her 
believers. She corresponded with Catherine and with the Emperor, 
and became, in fact, a dangerous power in England. It was thought 
necessary to apprehend her. She had prophesied the death of the 
King, and had declared him to be in the condition of rej’ected SauL 
It was so plain that, although there was no overt act of treason, the 
tendency of all this was treasonable, and if treasonable, the ramifica- 
tions of the treason were so wdde, that Cromwell and the Council 
were thoroughly alarmed. The Nun and her accomplices were 
executed j the Nevilles and the Countess of Salisbury were examined, 
but though they appeared to be slightly implicated with the Nun, they 
were left uninjured for the present. Sir Thomas More and Eisher, 
Bishop of Eochester, who were known to be friends of the old state 
of affairs, were also declared gnilty of the misprision of treason. 
More, upon apologizing, was pardoned, but Fisher, obstinately refus- 
ing to do so, was attainted and imprisoned. 

The fear which these disclosures had excited, and the hopes 
fiwAotof evidently existing in the Yorkist party, rendered the 
security of the succession of paramount importance ; and 
as Anne Boleyn had lately given birth to a daughter (afterwards 
Queen EHzaheth), it was determined that the succession should be 
established by Parliament An Act was therefore introduced (called 
the Succession Act), which declared the marriage with Catherine 
absolutely invalid, and the second marriage “true, sincere and 
perfect,” and settled the succession upon the fruit of the second mar- 
riage. Whoever did anything to the prejudice of the Queen’s mar- 
riage should be held guilty of high treason j whoever spoke against 
it of misprision of treason. The Act, once passed, became an instm- 
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ment for testing the loyalty of the nation, domnnssioners were 
authorized to administer, at the pleasure of the King, an oath to accept 
and support the new statute, — a step rendered the more necessary as 
the Pope had at length given sentence in favour of Catherine, and in 
consequence Henry had been excommunicated, and the execution of the 
excommunication had been placed in the hand of the Emperor. The 
peril of the King would be great if this foreign assault was supported 
by domestic treason. Among others More and Fisher , _ 
were called upon to accept the oath. The statute they ofMoreaad 
could accept ; they were willing to promise to be true to 
the children of Anne Boleyn, but to the preamble declaring the 
nullity of the first marriage, and consequently denying the Papal 
authority, they had conscientious objections. Cranmer pleaded that 
they should be allowed to swear to the statute only, but Henry and 
Cromwell were inexorable, and they were sent to the Tower (April 
15, 1534). 

Immediately after this the conditional abolition of the Papal 
authority was made absolute, and the King assumed the title of Head 
of the ChurcL It was not, however, enough merely to assume this 
title. Danger from the reactionists at home and abroad was becoming 
so pressing that some means of repression was necessary. The Act of 
Supremacy was therefore passed, which conferred upon ^ct of 
the King the title of Supreme Head of the Church of supreaacy. 
England, coupled with another which rendered it high treason to 
question that title. This tyrannical BiU was worked in a tyrannical 
manner. No overt act was necessary ; the refusal to answer questions 
when officially examined was held to be sufficient. The state of 
aflfairs was no doubt revolutionary ; the Government was trying to 
carry out its reforms in the teeth of an unwilling nation, and there 
was danger of its whole work being undcme ; the House of Commons 
consisted too, no doubt, largely of place-men and followers of the Court ; 
still, bearing all this in mind, it is difficult to understand how any 
Parliament could be brought to sanction so inquisitorial an Act. Ite 
fruits were speedily apparent. The Monks of tiie Charterhouse, led 
by their prior, Houghton, when asked by their penitents cojue^ueat 
in confession, declared their continued adherence to the p««ecnt!ioiu. 
Papal supremacy. They were selected as an example. The prior 
and many others of the monks were examined before the Council, 
chained upon the evidence there collected before an ordinary jury, 
and, as was the Invariable consequence- in this reign, convicted. 
Their society was entirely taken up, the greater part of its members 
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perishing either on the scaffold or in prison. The next victims 
were still more important, Fisher and More had been in prison 
since they declined to swear to the Act of Succession. They were 
now required to accept the still more stringent Supremacy Act. 
The new Pope, Paul III., had sent Fisher in his prison the Cardinal’s 
hat. This aroused the King's anger more particularly against him. 
He was at once brought to trial, and, declining to submit, was con- 
demned and executed. Sir Thomas More’s trial and execution 
followed immediately after. He was charged principally upon letters 
written to Fisher, and upon some conversations in which Kich, the 
Solicitor-General, had meanly engaged him. He refused in any way 
to move from his position ; displayed during his trial much calmness 
and humour. When told, as a special instance of the King’s mercy, 
that the coarser part of punishment for treason would be omitted : 
“God forbid,” he answered, “that the King should show any more 
such mercy to any of my friends, and God bless aU my posterity from 
such pardons.” The short remainder of his life was marked by a 
pathetic meeting with his daughter, Margaret Eoper, as he returned 
from his trial, and enlivened by a mixture of grave resignation and 
quiet humour almost as pathetic. In obedience to the King’s com- 
mands, he abstained from speaking much on the scaffold. But even 
at the last moment, as he passed through the crowd, with his long 
beard, his lean, pale face, and carrying in his hand a red cross, hs 
could not keep himself from his jest. “ See me safe up,” he said to 
the Governor of the Tower, as the scaffold ladder tottered, “ in my 
coming down I can shift for myself.” And even as his head was on 
the block, he moved aside his heard, muttering, “ Pity that should be 
cut ; that h«s not committed treason.” 

The death of a man so high in rank, and so well known for his 
The Bnu ot lemming, excited the anger of all Europe. Even Francis 

depoBitioB. of France wrote a remonstrance to Henry. By the Pope 

the execution was answered by the publication of a B^ 
of deposition, bringing to its fuU completion the separation which 
had been working itself out for the last seven years. 

The last session of the seven years' Parliament had now arrived, and 
Cromwell, who had been its moving spirit, and had reached the position 
of the King’s Yicegerent in aU ecclesiastical matters, passed on to the 
completion of his work. He determined to strike a blow at what was at 
once the weakest and most dangerous part of the organization of the 
Church. While the monasteries were only too open to attack on the 
score of morality, they jmppKed most of those pxeachera and con* 
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fessors whose denunciations in the confessional excited and kept 
alive opposition to the n^w measures. In 1535, a com- viBiuaon and 
mission had been issued to visit the lesser monasteries. 

There can he no doubt that the three Doctors, Legh, monaiteriet. 
Leyton, and Aprice, carried out their duties very effectively, very 
coarsely, and probably with a considerable amoroit of prejudice. It 
is, however, equally certain that there was an immense quantity 
of wickedness and immorality prevalent in the lesser monastic 
establishments which were free from the inffuence of public opinion. 
In the preceding reign visitations had been more than once at- 
tempted, and Wolsey had risked the consequences of Prsemunire 
chiefly for the purpose of being in a position to reform the monas- 
teries effectively. The authority placed m the hands of the com- 
missioners on the present occasion was almost boundless. They 
discharged from their vows all the young monks and nuns, and, after 
making searching inquiries into the condition of the community, laid 
down a few simple s^ct reforms which were to he maintained ; as, for 
instance, that the common table should be kept up ; that the inmates 
should be instructed in the rule under which they were living ; that 
valiant beggars should not be supported, and so on. In 1536, their 
report was ready. It was destroy^ in the reign of Queen Mary, so 
that its exact particulars are not known ; but it declared the existence 
of such wickedness in two-thirds of the monasteries and abbeys 
in England, that, after some debate, it seemed hopeless that a suffi- 
cient reform should he introduced, and the Act for the dissolution 
of the smaller houses was passed. The property of all monasteries 
having incomes of less than £200 a year passed to the Crown. The 
monks were either pensioned off or distributed among the greater 
monasteries. 

Having performed this work, the Parliament was dissolved. In 
its seven years of activity it had worked out a complete revolution. 
The whole position of Church with regard to the laity was 
changed. Neither in its capacity of national Church, nor as a 
branch of the great Eoman organisation, could it longer tyxanniie 
over men’s minds and bodies. The Parliament had begun by laying 
hands on the unjustifiable extortions of the national ChuxcL It 
had subordinated it to the royal authority, and, carried onward by 
the King’s quarrel with the Eoman See, it had withdrawn England 
from what was in fact a foreign thraldom, and had consummated its 
work by the destruction of that idle and debauched population 
which, by means of preaching and the confessional, had become, to 
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tiie disgust of all right thinking men, the chief spiritual guides of 
the nation. The power which had been withdrawn from the Church 
was now centred in the Crown. The absolute position of the 
monarch was thus completed. The work begun by Edward IV, and 
carried on by Henry VII. was brought to consummation. The unity 
of the nation was perfected, and in both temporal and ecclesiastical 
matters its authority was vested in the Crown. Although Henry 
had not intended any doctrinal changes, and though none had as yet 
been authoritatively made, the spirit of the Eeformation, by the very 
necessity of the position of the kingdom, had begun to act in England. 
Engaged in a similar work, though in a different direction, Henry 
had been driven more or less into intercourse with the Protestant 
Princes of Germany ; and many of the more learned men of the 
time, numbering among them a considerable portion of the new 
Bishops, were strongly tiuctured with German learning and with 
German Protestantism. Though the Eeformation in England had 
been legal and political, while that of Germany was popular and 
conscientious, both had been compelled to find their standing ground 
in the authority of the Bible, as contrasted with the authority of the 
Pope. The approximation between the two was intended to be 
forwarded by a convocation held in 1536, in which, with the appro- 
bation of the King, ten articles were accepted, some of which were 
drawn directly from the Augsburg Confession,^ and which declared 
that the Bible and the three Creeds were the sole authority in matters 
of faith, and that three Sacraments only were necessary. At the 
same time the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments 
were ordered to be leamt in English. 

It was not long before another Parliament was called, whose sad 
KewPwUament duty it was to ratify the judgment which had been 
passed upon that Queen whose iaterest had been so indis- 
solubly connected with the growth of the Eeformation in the pre- 
ceding Parliament. Queen Catherine died on the 29th of January, 
and Anne Boleyn’s triumph appeared complete. In the following 
month Queen Anne was disappointed in her expectations of a son. 
This may weE have increased a coolness which seems to have been 
growing up between her and her husband for nearly a year. How- 
ever this may be, in April a Committee of the Privy Council was 
examining carefully, but with perfect secrecy, some stories which 
seemed to implicate the Queen ; and before the close of the month, 
Brereton, a gentleman of the household, and Mark Smeton, a 
musician, had been apprehended. The public explosion of the 

1 Tlxe profeedon of of the Fiotestact Lotiheiazi Ohoich, predated to Ohaiies V. 

at the Diet of Angsbuig, June 1630, 
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storm took place at Greenwich on the 1st of May. where the Conrt 
was holding its customary holiday. Lord RocMoit, the Queen’s 
brother, and Sir Henry I^orris, who were both afterwards esecuted, 
were among the tilters. The King rose suddenly and broke np the 
sports. There is a popular story, which relates that eiecu- 

Anne dropped a handkerchief which was caught by tionofAia# 
Norris, an action which roused the King’s anger. 

However this may be, the King took Norris with him to London, 
and on the following day the Qneen was apprehended, sb was also 
Sir Francis Weston. On examination, Smeton confessed to adultery, 
Norris was inveigled into a confession which he afterwards with- 
drew. Meanwhile, the Queen was taken to her own lodgings in the 
Tower, where she consistently maintained her innocence, although 
much distressed and indeed hystericah Lady Boleyn, her aunt, whom 
she disliked, and a Mistress Cousins were put in the room with 
her, and reported every word she said. If their reports were true, 
she confessed in conversation to certain flirtations with aU of the 
accused gentlemen, with the exception of her brother, but probably 
to such flirtations only as might be expected from a lively young 
woman of French education at a not over-refined court. From her 
prison the Queen wrote a most touching letter to the King, declaring 
her perfect loyalty, but at the same time she says, “ I never at any 
time so far forgot myself in my exaltation or received queenship but 
that I always looked for an alteration as now I find ; for the ground 
of my preferment being on no surer foundation than your Grace’s 
fancy, the least alteration I knew was fit and sufficient to withdraw 
that fancy to another object.”^ She also demanded a fair trial, 
pointing out that, if condemned, Henry would be free to follow *‘his 
affection already settled on that party for whose sake she was now 
as she was, whose name,” she continues, “ I could somewhile since 
have pointed unto, your Grace not being ignorant of my suspicion 
therein.” A trial was granted her in the completest form, but held 
within the Tower. The commoners were tried by a commission, 
among whom were Norfolk, Suffolk, the Earl of Wiltshire, the 
Queen’s father, Cromwell, and aU the judges. Grand juries, con- 
sisting apparently of respectable men, found true bills both at West- 
minster and at Deptford, The indictment, for there was much more 
than hearsay evidence, accurately laid down the dates and circum- 
stances of the crimes. Of course the commoners were found guilty. 
Indeed, the trial by the petty jury was in this reign little more than a 
1 fVie aathe&ticitr of Ms letter Is not quite oeruUt 
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form. The Queen and Lord BocMort were tried by twenty-six 
Peers, presided over by the Duke of Norfolk. They were both 
found guilty. The Queen was sentenced to be beheaded or burnt at 
the King’s pleasure. Before she was executed, she had to undergo a 
final trial before Cranmer, and was by him declared divorced, 
apparently on the ground of a pre-contract which she is said to have 
mentioned to Cranmer in confession. The Earl of Northumberland, 
who is usually said to be the person with whom she was contracted, 
absolutely denied it. As her execution for high treason depended 
for its legality on her being the King’s wife, and if she were not so 
became a mere act of revenge, it is probable that she made the con- 
fession hoping to avoid death. The history altogether is a difficult 
one, for it is hard to conceive that any counsellors, some of whom 
were of the highest position and renown, could have stooped so low 
as to forge the whole story. If this supposition can be held, the 
blame must probably fall on the King and on Cromwell, whose 
character in afi parts of his life seems to have been that of an 
extremely faithful and extremely unscrupulous servant. G-ranted 
the creation of the story, the constant subserviency of Council, 
courtiers, and jurymen in this reign would explain its further 
progress. 

Anne might well write that she could perhaps point unto a new 
object of the King’s love. She died on the 19th of May, on the 20th 
Marriage with the King married Jane Seymour, and the Parliament 
Jane Seymour, -^y-jiich met on the 8th of June— apparently for the ex- 
press purpose of making a new law of succession— proceeded to do its 
work. “The King was conscious,’’ said Audley, the Chancellor, 
“ that he was obnoxious to infirmities, and even death itself,” and 
that therefore it was dedrable to arrange the succession. The off- 
spring of Catherine had been already declared illegitimate ; those of 
Queen Anne were henceforward to be so too. It was therefore 
enacted that an oath should be taken to uphold in the succession the 
offepring of the King’s present marriage ; to assert the lawfulness of 
the former marriages was high treason. At the same time, considering 
the xmcertainty of issue, the King was allowed to name his successor 
by will — another of those extraordinary acts of servility to the Crown 
which makes this reign so remarkable. The immediate object was to 
enable the King to nominate Ms illegitimate son, the Duke of Eich- 
mond } a youth, as we may gather from Surrey’s poems, ^ of great 

1 “Triaoned in Wiadaor, he reooimteth hia pleaeure there passed.''— £<wZ of Surrey' i 
PotiM, p. 'll. 
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promise, and of whom the King was exceedingly fond. He, however, 
died almost immediately. 

This bill completed tie triumph of Henry’s policy in Engkni 
itself, He was now unquestioned head of Church and State. He 
was largely enriched by the property of the suppressed Eeary’* daagtr- 
monasteries ; allowed to name his successor, he was 
sure of being able to perpetuate in some way or other his dynasty ; 
and he had gathered round him a circle of new men of undoubted 
ability, bound to himself by aU ties of interest as well as grati* 
tude. But this hour of triumph was in fact the hour of danger. 
The stirring events which had taken place in England had had 
their effect throughout Europe. With Francis I. Henry had con- 
tinued to keep up as firm a connection as was possible with a king 
whose policy was so unfixed and selfish. But there was hanging over 
England the standing threat of an invasion by the Emperor, who, 
naturally attached to the interests of his aunt, Queen Catherine, had 
now become the champion of Christendom £^aiast the advancing 
Turks, and would have been glad to have united Europe in an 
assault upon heresy. Any attack from this quarter would have been 
ten times more dangerous if seconded by domestic insurrection, and 
in the winter of 1536-6 the peril of Henry’s position was considerable. 
But the dissatisfaction which was %videly spread in England, and the 
hopes of any descendants of the House of York, who after the late 
Act must have felt themselves excluded from all chance of regular 
succession, displayed themselves, fortunately for Henry^ in disjointed 
outbreaks, which he could successfully comhat. 

The first which he had to meet was in Ireland, where Richard, 
Duke of York, had left behind him a most favourable impression, 
and where both the pretended Princes of his house had uarairecaon 
in the last reign met with support. The condition of 
the country was then, as has so frequently been the case, a disgrace 
to the English Government. The children of the Korman conquerors 
had by a most unusual degeneration assimilated themselves to the 
conquered people. The English Pale, as that part was called where 
the King’s writ ran, and wMch had originally been fenced off, as it 
were, by a string of strongholds, instead of including, as was once the 
case, a strip of some fifty or sixty imles in breadth from Dundalk to 
Waterford, was reduced to a tract about twenty moles wide, terminating 
on the coast just below the Wicklow mountains. Beyond these narrow 
limits, in spite of the frequently repeated efforts of the English 
Government, the Norman-English settlers had rapidly degenerated, 
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had assmaed the dress and wild disorderly manners of the native 
Irida, and were governed hy the nnwiitten Irish laws known as the 
Brehon Laws. These, like other semi-haroarous laws, among other 
things allowed the commutation of murder for money payments. 
Naturally, districts where they prevailed were in a most disorderly con- 
ditiom The most important of the great Norman nobles, who ruled 
beyond the Pale over great clans of degenerate Englishry, were the two 
great branches of the Fitzgeralds, headed by the Earl of Desmond in 
the South, and the Earl of Kildare nearer the English Pale ; the De 
Burghs, who had even given up their noble Norman name, and 
now called themselves Burkes, in Galway and the West; and the 
Butlers, headed by Ormond, iu the neighbourhood of Tipperary and 
Carlow. The native Irish, who after the Conquest had been driven 
to the Mils, had during the Wars of the Eoses found means again to 
push themselves forward, and O’Neills, O’Connors, O’Donnells, and 
O’Briens were pressing close up to the limits of the Pale. The whole 
of the English-Irish and Irish part of the country was a scene of the 
wildest anarchy. “ There be sixty counties inhabited by the Krug’s 
Irish enemies, where reigneth more than sixty cMef captains, whereof 
some calleth themselves kings, some kings’ peers in their language, 
some princes, some dukes, that liveth only by the sword, and obeyeth 

to no temporal person save only to himself that is strong Also, 

in every of the said regions there be divers petty captains, and every 
one of them maketh war and peace for himself without license of Ms 
cMef captain, .... and there be thirty of the English noble folk 
that foUoweth the same order, and keepeth the same rule,”^ 

It is plaiu that to keep such a nation in order a very strong hand 
and an efficient standing army would be necessary, and it was a con- 
stant question with the English Government whether money enough 
could he spared for the puip>ose. Now and then, when things got 
very bad indeed, an efficient deputy was sent over, but usually a plan 
preferred was to attempt to govern tMs mass of disorder by the 
mfluence of some great Irish cMef, who might be presumed to forget 
Ms disloyalty when acting as the King’s viceroy. The office of 
Deputy had become almost hereditary in the han^ of the Earls of 
Kildare. They were mdeed almost the only cMefe in a position to 
occupy the office. Their rivals, the Butlers, might have been ex- 
pected to have had the better claim, as they were the consistent friends 
of the English, and had constantly tried to check the advanciug tide 
of barbarism, but the districts occupied by their clan were cut off 
^ Report of ISlfi, quoted ia Froudo. 
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from Dublin by the territory of their enemy, the Fitzgeralds, and 
the Earls of Kildare contrived to make their tenure of the viceroyaltT 
impossible by immediately organizing a revolt on their appointment 
This policy they carried out indeed whenever anybody but themselves 
received the office. This audacity gained its obj ect. Though they j oin^rt 
both the great Yorkist insurrections in the preceding reign, — though 
they were more than once summoned to England for their conduct, 
they invariably returned with renewed power and increased inliuence. 
In 1520 the confusion had been at its height. Lord Surrey was sent 
over, and Kildare summoned to England. Surrey, hampered by tempo- 
rizing policy, was ordered to try and bring the people to reason. But 
as usual his presence was a signal for universal outbreak. He urged 
the King to stricter measures, stating that with an army of 60i')0 men 
he could complete the work of conquest, but that that must be backed 
up by a large immigration of English colonists ; if this was not 
allowed him, he begged to be recalled. He was recalled, and before 
three years were over, after an interlude of insurrection because 
Ormond was made Deputy, Kildare was reinstated in all his old 
offices. The wars in w'Mch England was engaged, at first vdth 
France and afterwards with the Empire, afforded opportunities for 
fresh treasons. His relative of the other branch, the Earl of Desmond, 
intrigued both with Francis and with Charles, and Kildare used his 
power to remove all the military stores and artiHery from Dublin 
Castle to his own castle at Maynooth. Again w as Kildare summoned 
to London. Again there was a fierce insurrection ; Sir William Skef- 
fington acted as adviser to the young Duke of Richmond, who was sent 
over as Viceroy, but he had been directed to act only on the approba- 
tion of the Earl of Kildare, who was thus again restored to power. There 
were left, however, Archbishop Allen, and another AHen, Master of the 
Rolls, clearsighted statesmen, who were attached to the English interest. 

The completion of the divorce had, as has been already mentioned, 
placed in the hands of Charles Y. the duty of carrying out the Papal 
excommunication. An invasion of England had become by no means 
improbable. Again did the Fitzgeralds open an intrigue %vith him. 
The danger was too great to be overlooked. Kildare was summoned 
again to London, had the audacity to go, and was at once thrown into the 
Tower; but he still found means to instruct his son, Lord Thomas, whom 
he had left as Deputy, to carry out his old tactics. He rode in arms 
to the Council, renounced his allegiance, and called upon the country 
to rise. Dublin Castle was besieged by his followers, and Archbishop 
Allen murdered in his nresence, as he sought to cross to England. 
vm MO!p d 
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Instances barren sheep-walks, supporting only two or three men. 
The rest of the old inhabitants, uprooted from their connection with 
the soil, thronged the towns, or of necessit/'became dependent upon 
charity. They were suffering very deeply, and as usual attributed 
their sufferings to their governors. V 
The msurrection broke out in Lincolnslnre, at Louth. Thither 
insnrreotion la Heueage, one of the clerical commissioners, and the 
uacoiiniiire. Bishop of Lincoln’s chancellor were going on their busi- 
ness on the 1st of October. It was rumoured that they intended to 
rob the treasury of the church. A crowd collected under the lead- 
ing of a man who called himself Captain Cobler. The church was 
locked and guarded, the great cross fetched out by way of standard, 
and the whole township marched to raise the neighbouring towns 
and villages. The insurrection in Lincoln was essentially a popular 
one. It was on compulsion that the gentry joined it. There was a 
strong party for murdering them. They were in fact besieged by the 
populace in the Close at Lincoln, and quickly threw their weight 
upon the side of the Government. At Lincoln, during this quarrel 
between gentry and people, was a young lawyer, Robert Aske, who 
had been stopped by the insurgents, as he said, returning to his work 
in London. However this may be, he at once imbibed the spirit of 
the msurrection, and hurried off into Yorkshire, where he had 
interest, and where a rebellion of quite a different sort from that in 
Lincoln was quickly organized. The Lincolnshire rebels never came 
to open fighting. They sent a petition to the King from Homcastle, 
begging that religious houses should he restored, the late subsidy 
remitted, the “ Statute of Uses” he repealed, the villein blood removed 
from the Privy Council, and the heretic bishops deprived. 

The arrival of troops under Sir John RusseU and the Duke of 
Suffolk was sufficient to cool the rebel ardour, and though they 
watched his progress sulkily, they did not absolutely oppose him. 
The ringleaders were given up and the insurrection dissolved, Suf- 
folk had brought with him the King’s very firm answer to their 
petition : “ How presumptuous,” he says, "are ye, the rude commons 
of one shire, and that one of the most brute and beastly of the whole 
realm and of least experience, to take upon you, contraay to God’s 
law and man’s law, to mle youx Prince, whom ye axe hound to obey 
and serve.” He refnsed every request 
It was the duty of the great nobles in each county, under such 
circumstances, to call out the military force of the county to repress 
the msurrection. Lord Hussey, in Lincolnshire, had timorously 
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held aloof and left the country. Lord Shrewsbury had gauantly 
taken his position at Nottingham. In Yorkshire this duty would 
have devolved on Lor^ Darcy of Templehurst, an old and tried 
soldier of both the late and the present King. His sym- pagrimage 
pathies were, however, wholly with the movement, and, of 
though Henry wrote to him to urge him to instant action, he threw 
himself with only twelve followers into Pontefract Castle, and there 
awaited the arrival of the rebels. These had rendezvoused on 
Weighton Common, and having elected Aske general, and having 
despatched a force to Hull, moved towards York. On the way they 
were joined by the Percies, with the exception of the Earl of North- 
umberland himself. York surrendered to them. They then ad- 
vanced to Pontefract, which was unable to hold out against them, 
and Lord Darcy and the Archbishop of York speedily took the oath 
which was exacted of all whom the rebels met in their march. 
Lord Darcy henceforward became the leader of the movement, second 
only to Aske. Of opposition in the North there was scarcely any. 
Hull was taken, and the army of insurgents, kept under rigid disci- 
pline, moved onwards till they reached the river Don. Their army 
consisted of 30,000 men, “ as tall men, weU-horsed and well-appointed, 
as any men could be and they had with them all the nobility and 
gentry of the North. At Doncaster they found themselves face to face 
with Shrewsbury and Norfolk, well chosen agents for the purpose 
the Government had in view ; for the rebels, claiming to uphold the 
rights of the old nobility and the old Church, here found themselves 
opposed by two nobles of the oldest blood and the strongest Catholic 
convictions in England. The rebels determined to treat, principally 
on the recommendation of Aske, who seems to have been really 
■patriotic, and to have wished to avoid civil war. It was agreed that 
a conference should be held upon the bridge of Doncaster, and there 
a petition was intrusted to Sir Eobert Bowes and Sir Ealph EUeskar 
to carry to the King, Norfolk agreeing to accompany them. Mean- 
while, the rebel forces were disbanded. The King contrived to win 
over these emissaries to his party, but Aske continued his organiza- 
tions ; and when no satisfactory answer had been given by the close of 
November, he recalled his army to his standards, and again advanced 
to the Don. At Norfolk’s earnest interc^on the King at last agreed, 
against his own judgment, to grant a general pardon, and to call a 
Parliament, to be held almost immediately, at York, A conference 
between Norfolk and Aske was held at Doncaster, and Aske on his 
knees accepted the conditions, and threw aside the badge of the five 
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grounds of Christ which had been assumed by the rebels. It seems 
certain that the rebels at the time believed that the whole of their 
petitions had been granted. It is possible that N orf oik, who had much 
sympathy with them, held out larger promises than Henry intended. 
The King’s views at all events were not what the rebels supposed. He 
at once proceeded to organize the North, to establish fortified posts, and 
secure the ordnance stores. Norfolk was sent to Pontefract to make 
preparations for the coming Parliament. All this looked very unlike 
a favourable answer to the insurgents’ petition, StiU more were 
they disappointed when they found that, instead of a general am- 
nesty, each individual had to petition for his own pardon, and received 
it only in exchange for the oath of allegiance. There was much 
natural disappointment and smouldering discontent. A man of little 
influence, called Sir Prancis Bigod, contrived a disorderly rising in 
opposition to the old chiefs. This afforded opportunity for Norfolk 
to establish martial law, and seventy-four persons were hanged. 
Perhaps some new treasonable correspondence was discovered, and per- 
haps the opportunity for vengeance had now arrived, but without 
any very clear renewal of their offences, the three leaders of the old 
insurrection— Aske, Darcy, and Constable— were arrested (March). 
Discontented words could no doubt be proved against them, and on 
this the charges against them were chiefly based. They were all 
condemned and executed, as were also many others of the prominent 
gentry of the North. Nineteen of the Lincolnshire rebels were exe- 
cuted (July 1537). Of the three leaders, by far the most interesting 
is Aske. His popularity and influence were enormous, his power of 
organization seems to have been great, and there is visible in his 
whole career a genuine desire for the objects of the insurrection, 
apart from his own aggrandizement, which, coupled with his marked 
moderation and uprightness, renders him a very remarkable character. 

The Pilgrimage of Grace, as the Northern insurrection was called, 
and its conse<iuences, had not been over for three months when the 
event occurred which was to complete the edifice of 
Edw*tdvi. Henry’s success, to set at rest the vexed (question of the 
successiou, and enable his projects to he perpetuated. On October 
12th, the Queen Jane gave birth to a son ; but with tMs piece of good 
fortune was linked a great grief. Ten days after the birth of the 
prince, the Queen (bed. She had not been dead a day before the 
Privy Council begged the King to proceed to a newmarriage, a request 
to which he yielded. “His tender zeal,” says Cromwell, “to his 
subjects hath already overcome his Grace’s disposition.” 
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The birth of an heir, by apparently excluding all hopes of a natural 
succession to the throne on the pai*t of any remnants of the family of 
York, seems to have exalted them to more immediate action. There 
was a large family connection in the West of England, at the head of 
which was the Marquis of Exeter, the head of the Courtenays, and 
the grandson of Edward lY. 

Lady Salisbury, the daughter of the Duke of Clarence, and mother 
of Lord Montague and of Reginald Pole, who was constantly in- 
triguing on the Continent in Papal interests, was closely inatirrection 
allied to the Marquis ; while, on the other hand, she ^ 
was closely connected uuth the Yevilles, the family of the great Earl 
of Warwick. Exeter, though he had joined in the suppression of the 
Northern insurrection, was a bitter enemy of Cromwell’s, and that 
minister, when he found some traces of intercourse between the 
Marquis and Reginald Pole, was not slack in pursuing the clue. It 
seems that in Cornwall, at St. Kevern’s, a banner had been ordered 
bearing the suspicious emblem of the wounds of Christ. The name 
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of the Marq^uis was conaected with this affair. It seemed to he in- 
tended to declare Exeter heir-apparent to the throne. There was 
another brother of the Pole family called S& Geoffrey. Erightened 
at the turn affairs were taking, and implicated himself in whatever 
conspiracy there was, he denounced his brother and friends. On his 
witness, the Marquis of Exeter, Lord Montague, Sir Edward Neville, 
and Sir Nicholas Carew, Master of the Horse, were apprehended, and, 
after examination by the Council, executed for treason. In every 
instance the charge was based solely upon language used. Anything 
more different from the usual requirements for a charge of treason 
can hardly be conceived. Lady Salisbury was for the present spared. 
This closed the treasonable efforts of this reign. The King, aided by 
the secret system of Cromwell, had proved too much for all conspira- 
tors, and there remained scarcely any one of sufficient importance to 
threaten the succession of his son. 

Almost contemporaneously with the Ten Articles, which animosity 
to the Papacy and political necessity had induced Henry to publish 
ReformatiMi ^ chuTch had been supplied with a copy of 

coattaned. the EngHsh Bible, a step iudeed almost necessary when 
the Bible was regarded as the rule of faith. Up to this time the 
publication of English Bibles had been carefully forbidden. In 1526 
Tyndaie had completed the ti-anslatibn of the New Testament, which 
had been rapidly distributed in England among that 
moS» class of which the Keformation had begun to take hold. 

whole Bible had been translated and 
published. The Bishops were much set against it, but the King told 
them they had better make a more perfect translation themselves. In 
vain did Cranmer try to get this plan carried out, he ultimately had to 
employ Miles Coverdale to correct and arrange Tyndale’s work, and a 
translation was published by authority. It was this edition which was 
ordered to be used in churches. Tyndaie, whose work was the basis 
of our present magnificent translation, fell a victim to his religion, and 
was burnt at Augsburg, at the demand of the English Government. 

The dissolution of the greater abbeys and monasteries bad at length 
WMointion of of the lesser. Although confessedly not 

tjagreatur in the immoral condition of the smaller suppressed 
monwrteriei. monasteries, there could not but be, inasmuch as 
they were strongholds of the old religion, much irritation 
amongst their inmates ; while it was thus desirable that they 
should be destroyed, they were not open to the same violent attach 
as the lesser monasteries had been But it was found possible 
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to put sucii pressure upon tiiem as to produce voluntary surrenders, 
which increased extraordinarily in nrmiber now that the insurrections 
had failed, and the Government found itself stronger. In 1536-37 
there were but 3 such surrenders ; in the following year 24 ; in the next 
174 j in the next 76. The great popular relics and shrines were also 
destroyed. It was the usual habit to give to each abbot and monk 
of a surrendered house a certain income. These, however, were very 
far from absorbing the whole income of the abbey. The residue 
passed into the hands of the Crown. The work was completed in the 
Parliament of 1539, by an Act confirming the surrenders up to that 
time, and allowing the King to extend the Act to aU monasteries yet 
remaining. Large property thns passed into the bands of the King, 
who issued a noble project for the employment of it for great eccle- 
siastical and educational objects. No less than twenty-one new 
bishoprics were to he founded, with cathedrals and chapters. They 
dwindled practically, however, to six, and the wealth was employed 
in the King's wars, and in his extravagant household, and the lands 
given or sold at low rates to the new rising nobility. 

Though Cromwell and Oranmer had been thus far successful, they 
were now to meet with a severe cheek. The chief life and vigour of 
the Eeformation resided undoubtedly in the poorer educated classes. 
It was among them that the Bible had met with its ready sale, and 
it was the exception for men of the wealthier classes to be otherwise 
than complacent in their religion. It was not therefore to he expected 
that the growth of the new religion should be free from eccentricities 
and coarseness. The disclosure of priestly deceptions, and the claim 
to a perpetual miraculous power in the Church, might Moma- 
easily excite derision, which would again easily sink checked, 
to ribaldry. There were indeed freguent exhibitions* of such a temper. 
The Sacrament was laughed at, and scurrilous jests made upon it and 
upon other parts of the old organization. This disorder was very 
repugnant to the King's disposition. Indeed, yielding to the pressure 
of circumstances, he had allowed the Keformers to go further than he 
really approved. The separation from the Church of Home, the 
absorption by the Crown of the powers of the Papacy, the unity of 
authority over both Church and State centred in himself, had been Ms 
objects. In doctrinal matters he dung to the Church of which he 
had once been the champion. He had gained his objects because he 
had the feeling of the nation with him. In his eagerness he had even 
countenanced some steps of doctrinal reform. But circumstances had 
changed ; he was, in the first place, no longer in danger from Charles ; 
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and secondly, the national feeling was no loi^ei tmanimous ; thus 
isuch he had leamt from the Pilgrimage of Grace, and to that portion 
of the nation which desired no change belonged almost all the nobility. 
Without detriment to his position he could foUow his natural inclina- 
tions. He listened therefore to the advice of the reactionary party, 
of which Norfolk was the head. They were full of bitterness against 
the upstart Cromwell, and longed to overthrow him aa they had 
overthrown Wolsey. The first step m their triumph was the Bill of 
the Sis Articles, carried in the Parliament of 1539. These laid down 
and fenced round with extraordinary severity the chief 
* *** points of the Catholic religion at that time questioned by 

the Protestants. The Bill enacted, fint^ that the natural body and 
blood of Jesus Christ were present in the Blessed Sacrament,’’ and that 
after consecration there remained no substance of bread and wine, nor 
any other but the substance of Christ ; ” whoever, by word or writing, 
denied this Article was a heretic, and to he burned. Secondly, the 
Communion in both kinds was not necessary, both body and blood 
being present in each element ; thirdly, priests might not marry j 
fourthly, vows of chastity by man or woman ought to be observed ; 
fifthly, private masses ought to be continued ; sixthly, auricular con- 
fession must be retained. Whoever wrote or spoke against these five 
Articles, on the first offence his property was forfeited ; on the second 
offence he was a felon, and^ was to be put to death. IT nder this “ whip 
with six strings ” the kingdom continued for the rest of the reign. The 
Bishops at first made wild work with it. Five hundred persons are 
said to have been arrested m a fortnight ; the King had twice to in- 
terfere and grant pardons. It is believed that only twenty-eight 
persons actually suffered death under it. 

All thiR time, almost two years, the King had remained unmarried, 
and each party was eager to secure for a representative of its own 
interests the position of Queen. Cromwell’s eager spirit of party got 
the better of his prudence, secured the triumph of his rivals, and was 
the cause of his own destruction. He had been intrusted with the 
duty of seeking a new consort for the King. Approaches towards 
friendship with the Emperor, had been made for some time pre- 
viously ; the first My thought of was the Duchess of Milan, his 
niece j but when a treaty was concluded at Nice between Charles 
and Francis, with the approbation of the Pope, in which Henry 
was not mentioned, this scheme was broken up once for aU, Room 
was thus left for Cromwell to carry out his own wishes by con- 
necting Henry with the Protestant Princes of Germany. He pitched 
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upon tKe daughter of the Duke of Cleves, and, though warned of 
her want of beauty, he wilfully deceived the King upon that point, 
and went so far as to employ Holbein to paint a fahely flattering 
picture. The marriage was arranged, and the Princess 
brought with great pomp to England. Her homely Aane of cistm. 
German habits somewhat scandalized the admiral who 
was bringing her over, when she insisted on his bringing some 
friends with him to dine with her. “ She much wished,” she said, 
“to see how Englishman ate.” She was brought to Eochester on 
Kew Yearis Eve. The King, who had heard much praise of her 
beauty, and wished to do something lover-like, came there incognito 
with his Master of the Horse to see her. Sir Anthony Browne went 
to warn her that the King would visit her. He was never, he said, 
“more dismayed in his life” than when he saw her. The King 
followed close upon him. He was so shocked with her appearance 
that he could not bring himself to remain with her more than twenty 
minutes, and forgot to take the present he had prepared for her out of 
his pocket. It is true that there were some drawbacks to intimacy, as 
neither knew a word of the other’s language. Henry was much hurt 
at the trick, for he considered it nothing else, that Cromwell had 
played upon him. He felt sure that he could never bring himself to 
live comfortably with his wife, and he at once tried all methods of 
getting rid of her. He Listened with eagerness to a whisper of a pre- 
engagement, but her assertions on tMs head rendered that plea hope- 
less. He did not venture to repudiate her at once, and it was this 
which rendered Cromwell’s share in the affair so odious to him, It 
would not do to offend the Protestant Germans, and throw them 
into the arms of Charles, He therefore, full of anger, consented to 
the completion of the marriage. 

Cromwell took his opportunity and set on foot a treaty with the 
Elector of Saxony, the Duke of Cleves, and the Landgrave of Hesse. 
He asked Francis to join it, which would have rendered it too strong 
for the Emperor. Francis disclosed the plan to Charles, who thus 
became still more hostile, and being acquainted with the |)lans of 
England, could tamper with and withdraw from the coaseqoftnt fsn 
treaty the German Princes. Cromwell’s plan, for which cromw«iL 
he Imd risked Henry’s displeasure, feU to pieces, and Henry was 
uselessly linked to his ugly wife. The minister’s position was one 
of great difficulty. In his reforming caxeer he had quarrelled hope- 
lessly with the Peers j a new and self-made man, he had lord^ ever 
them without restraint He was somewhar ostentatious of his 
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Heniy was not wrong in supposing tiiat a war with Scotland was 
imminent. It was a necessary consequence of the state of affairs in 
Europe, where the rivalry between Erancis'and Charles was again to 
involve England in its complications. Francis was now in close 
alliance with the Pope, who had quarrelled with Charles, and had 
allied himself, to the horror of Christendom, with the Turks. As 
such conduct would naturally inclme England to join the opposite 
party, and ally itself to Germany, Francis continued energetically the 
traditionary policy of friendship with Scotland, hoping thus to keep 
Henry in check. In October the Scotch began a war, and at Halidon 
Rig captured Sir Robert Bowes, who commanded on the English 
frontier. A wax on a larger scale at once followed. The Duke of 
Norfolk marched across the Tweed, ravaging in the usual manner, 
and James assembled Ms nobles to meet him. But he was unable 
to induce them to foRow Mmj the affection he had shown for 
the Church, his attachment to favourites, and the banishment of 
the Douglases had made him unpopular among the nobility. A 
second army, collected by Church influence, marched into Cum- 
berland. At first no leader was appointed ; but on reaching 
England Oliver Sinclair, a personal favourite of the Kiug’s, was 
raised to the command over the head of all the nobles present. An- 
Batue of mismanagement were the consequence. An 

Solway Mom. attack from a few hundred borderers was thought to be 
Hot. 26, i«2. ^ assault from Norfolk’s army, wMch was in fact thirty 

miles distant, and the whole expedition took to flight and was utterly 
mined in Solway Moss, wMch has given its name to tMs flight. The 
loss was very great, and the disgrace affected James so much that he 
died, leaving hehind him his wife, who had just presented him with a 
daughter— the well-known Mary Stuart. Scotland was once again 
plunged into anarchy. Cardinal Beaton, anxious to preserve the 
power he had exerted over the late King, had contrived to get from 
blm on his deathbed, perhaps even after his death, a paper declaring 
himself Regent But the forgery was too palpable, and the Earl of 
Arran succeeded in obtaining the regency, and in throwing Beaton 
into prison. The possession of a certain number of noble prisoners 
from the flight of Solway, and this apparent change in the govern- 
ment of Scotland, encouraged Henry again to hope for the peaceable 
union of the two crowns. He liberated his prisoners on condition 
that they should support Ms interests, and he had thus a permanent 
party in Scotland. For three-quarters of a year (Dec, 1542— Sept. 
1543) perpetual intrigues were carried on. For a An^ 
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seemed inclined towards the Eefonnation and against the clerical 
party, but Beaton was so much the abler man of the two, that by per- 
suasion, or by threats oft ecclesiastical censure, he at last completely 
mastered Arran. He got possession of the Queen ; he 
drew assistance from France, although the French fleet *ati-EagMi 
was speedily defeated ; he seems to have played upon 
the national prejudices even of the returned prisoners ; till at last, 
although a Parliament had already accepted Henry's terms, all hope 
of a peaceful solution of the q^nestion ceased, the rivfd parties were 
reconciled, the infant Queen was crowned, and Scotland was united 
ill its enmity to England. 

Meanwhile, England had no longer been able to keep clear of 
European difficulties. Henry was, in fact, urgent that with 
Charles V., who had now quarrelled with the Pope, 
should follow his example, and declare the supremacy of the civil 
power, and should join with him ia demandhig a free conneil to 
settle religious difficulties. He, moreover, was determined not to be 
excluded from any general effort which might be necessary to beat 
back the advancing Turks. Being thus joined by similarity of 
interests, he formed an alliance with the Empire, and as a matter of 
course found himself at war with France. It was agreed between the 
two powers that they w^ould invade France jointly the following year 
—the one from the Upper Rhine, the other from Calais. Their 
armies were to meet at Paris. This expedition was to take place 
in June. 

In the interval Henry took the opportunity of carrying on war 
agaiast Scotland. An English fleet was sent to Leith, carrying with 
it an army of 10,000 men under Lord Hertford, the brother of Jane 
Seymour, whilst 4000 horse marched from Berwick, but not before 
the King had been informed of and given his approbation to an easier 
method of bringing the Scotch to reason. An offer was made, which 
the King approved, by Sir James Kirkaldy, Norman Leslie, and 
others to assassinate Cardmal Beaton. The conspirators were even 
promised money. They were nnable to act immediately, and Hert- 
ford’s invasion took place. Leith and Edinburgh were taken and 
sacked. Both the towns were partially bnmt (May 5, 1644), and the 
country for seven miles round laid waste. Hertford and Hs army 
passed over to Calais for the French expedition ; but the war, with all 
the horrors which at that time attended border warfare, continued, 
and Scotland was mercilessly ravaged. 

In spite of Henry’s representations, urging the inexpediency of a 
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general ad 7 an( 3 e on Paris^ the programme arranged the preceding year 
was carried out by Charles, who marched forward beyond the Marne. 
Henry meanwhile contented himself with -an attack upon Boulogne, 
which did not surrender before September. During the whole of this 
invasion emissaries from the French Court had been pressing both the 
Emperor and Henry to accept separate terms of peace, and now that 
Charles had somewhat imprudently pressed beyond a safe distance 
from his base of operations, and found himseh unsupported by 
Peace of crfipy. English army, he no longer refused them. He sent 
1544. indeed to consult Henry previously, but probably with 

no intention of taking a refusal ; and on the 19th of September a 
separate peace was signed at Crgpy. 

The English were indignant at being thus, as they considered it, 
deserted, and it was so necessary for England to uphold her position 
ia Europe, and not to show a weak front to the Koman Catholic 
powers, that it was determined, come what would, to continue the 
war single-handed. Charles refused in any way to assist them, in 
spite of the previous treaty. The reason for Charles’s withdrawal was 
soon evident when the Council of Trent was called (1545), at which he 
had promised to be present, and from which he hoped for that settle- 
ment of Christendom which was his chief political object. If any 
general measure was to be taken, it would not do for the two great 
Catholic powers of Europe to be at war. Between England and France 
the war continued, and also between England and Scotland. One 
little success at Ancrum Moor was all of which the Scotch could boast. 
Men of all parties had joined on that occasion, alarmed by the reports 
of an intended annexation of Scotland. But though Hertford was 
sent to the borders, and the usual ruthless war was carried on, Henry’s 
aloM hands were too full for any such project England stood 
to Europe. aloue in Europe. It had quarrelled with the Emperor, 
and France intended to revenge its losses of the preceding year by an 
iavasion. Laj^e preparations for the defence of England were made. 
Troops were raised and distributed through the country to the num- 
ber of 120,000, and a fleet, under Lord Lisle, took up its position at 
Portsmouth. The French actually landed in the Isle of Wight; 
skirmishes were fought in the island, but it was thought imprudent 
to attack Portsmouth, and, after some indecisive actions, the plague 
attacked the French ships, and they were obUged to return to France. 
Pajw# of Their efforts to retake Boulogne were not more success- 
ful. In the beginning of 1646 Surrey indeed was defeated 
Jiao 1546, jjj neighbourhood of that town ; but Hertfoidj whc 
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superseded him, soon set matters right, and a peace was made. 
France bound itself to pay two millions of crowns, being debts due 
to England, within the jfext eight years, a pension to the King for 
life of 100,000 crowns, and 50,000 as a perpetual pension to Eng- 
land, Boulogne was to be left in English hands as security lor the 
payment of these sums. Scotland was included in the peace. In 
that country the French and Papal party bad been quite triumphant, 
when suddenly they were deprived of their leader by the assassina- 
tion of Cardinal Beaton in his castle of St. Andrews. The castle 
was entered by Norman Leslie and others of the Protestant party, 
who had long since plotted his death, and who were roused to energy 
hy the persecution and execution of Wishart the Eeformer. 

The end of the reign was close at hand. Ever since the reaction 

which had produced the Act of the Six Articles, there 

had been a silent struggle gomg on. Both parties had &t the ciow 
been afraid to declare themselves openly, but twice 
the Anglicans, with Gardiner at their head, had tried to ruin Oran- 
mer, and twice the King had saved him. Henry had lost something 
of his old vigour. The redundant strength of his youth had changed 
to unwieldy bulk. He is said to have required machines to move 
his limbs ; he suffered constantly from a very painful ulcer in his 
leg. It was plain that he could not last much longer. In such a 
condition it was natural that he should no longer wish for innova- 
tion, hut that at the same time he should surround himself with 
those trusty friends whose fortunes he had made, and who under- 
stood and shared his views. Thus, while the reactionary party 
seemed to he keeping things in their ovm hands, it was really the new 
men who were trusted, and who exerted the chief influence on the 
King’s actions. Even in religious matters they were able to do 
something. A Liturgy, consisting of the Litany, Creed, the Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and Morning and Evening Service, 
was ordered to be read in English in place of the Breviary. The 
dissolution of ecclesiastical foundations was completed by the destruc- 
tion of the Chantries. They were not powerful enough, however, to 
prevent persecution. The Queen was certainly on their side, and 
the infl uence she had gained over Henry by her faithful care of him 
rendered any attack upon her hopeless. Anne Askew, however, a 
lady of her household, was accused and found guilty of questioniug 
the Keal Presence ia the Sacrament Wriothesiey, the ChanceUoi, 
himself is said to have assisted in the application of torture to wring 
from her the names of others who shared her views. His efforts 
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were vain. Slie refused to speak, and died with perfect constancy 
at the stake, in the presence of her triumphant enemies. 

But while on ecclesiastical questions parties were thus tolerably 
balanced, the real struggle was carried on in the King’s Council, 
where each party strove to strengthen itself in expectation of the 
speedy death of Henry, with the view of securing the upper hand 
during the inevitable minority of his son. As was natural, it was 
HjiaitriMapii yonug King’s uncle, the Earl of Hertford, who took 
of Hertford. the lead of the new and reforming party, and his influ- 
ence, hacked by that of the Queen, seems to have been gradually on 
the increase. It was he who had led the victorious army into Scot- 
land ; it was he who had been brought thence to complete the opera- 
tions before Boulogne, where Surrey had committed some blunders. 
The Howards, on their side, had evidently their intrigues also. Dur- 
ing the late war Norfolk had been in close intercourse with the 
French ambassador, and now, with the view apparently of raising 
claims to the regency or to the guardianship of the young Bang, 
Surrey assumed a change in his coat of arms which implied a close 
connection with royalty. His rival was strong -enough to make the 
jealous King regard this as a threatened act of treason ; and Surrey 
and his father, in the beginning of December 1546, were suddenly 
apprehended upon a charge of treason. The usual useless formalities 
were gone through. Surrey was tried by jury, and on the 19th of 
January beheaded. The 28th was to have seen the execution of 
Henry’s old servant the Duke of Norfolk, hut early that morning the 
The King dies. King died, and the members of the Council thought it 
im. more prudent not to commit themselves to so important 

an act as the execution of the Duke till the tendency of the new 
reign should be more clearly determined. 

Historians have differed much in their estimate of the deceased 
GhmwaichwM- King. The brutal, selflsh, and licentious tyrant of one 
ust of ttfl reign, ^as been the wise and eneigetic and paternal ruler of the 
other. His character has been represented, and like other great 
men’s characters will always he represented, in accordance with the 
general views of the writer. While the lover of liberty will shrink 
with horror from acts of violence, and a constant effort at a personal 
monopoly of power, which axe visible in every line of his history, the 
lover of order will poiat with pride to the iron hand which compelled 
the most refractory to obedience, which suppressed anarchy and 
rebellion, and held the jarring elements of the revolutionary period 
tn subjection. 
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In Ms first youth Henry was undoubtedly a most blghly-gified and 
popular King, with beauty, strength, intelligence and education 
beyond most of those wlfo surrounded him. In the period of his 
reign, when his exuberant manhood found exercise in European ware, 
he raised England from the position of a third-rate power, wMch it 
had held during Ms father’s reign, when Spanish infiuenee was pre- 
dominant, to that of a nation wMch could bid defiance to either of 
the great powers of Europe, and in some sort hold the balance 
between them. It w'as the pre-eminent administrative ability of 
Wolsey, coupled with the undoubted excellence of the English as 
soldiers, wMch enabled Mm to produce this great change. The c]ues- 
tion of the divorce and the fall of his first great minister awoke Mm 
from dreams of personal or national aggrandisement, and caEed Ms 
attention to the deeper movements wMch were agitating Europe. 
From that time till the end of his reign, however much he may have 
employed able ministers and made use of their ability, it w’as himself 
tvho was the true governor of the kingdom, and it is impossible to deny 
that he manj^ed the government mth great capacity. The secret of his 
success was the tact with wMch he at once perceived the national feel- 
ing. Absolute though he was, it is plain that -on more than one occasion 
he yielded to the national wfiU, and thus in a time of revolutionary 
excitement, in the midst of insurrections, dynastic, social and 
religious, he was enabled to pursue a distinct line of policy, and to 
prevent either party from becoming absolutely predominant. And 
when we read the history of the two next reigns, during which the 
rulers became partisans rather than the representatives of the national 
wiU, we become conscious of the great talent which guided the nation 
with comparative safety through so difiicult a crisis. At the same 
time there can be no question as to the tyrannical character of Ms 
government ; it is under Mm that the personal rule reached its full 
development. In him were centred all the forces of the Government. 
And when we add to this the undoubted coarseness and cruelty of Ms 
character, his extraordinary indelicacy with regard to women and to 
the relation of marriage, and the craving, wMch all personal governors 
must have, for a successor to carry on their plans, we undeistand how 
a reign which, in many respects, may be regarded as the most 
glorious of our history has become in the eyes of more modem 
civilization a period merely detestable for its cruelty, licentiousness 
and want of liberty. 
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H ENRY’S wishes for a successor had been partially fulfilled, aud 
the nation, which had been taught to rest absolutely on 
Kegemcyof guidance of its head, found itself nomi- 

somemii, nally govemed by a child of tenderyears, and really in the 

hands of a body of unprincipled statesmen, such as are 
the constant product of personal gOTeinment, — men of great ability, 
but trained in habits of dependence and with no higher moral aim 
than their own aggrandisement. There was one exception to this 
general censure : — the Earl of Hertford was a patriot, hut was without 
that statesmanlike balance which was so striking a characteristic of 
Henry. He had espoused one side in the great conflict, could see no 
excellence in any other, and that side was the rewolutionary and 
innovating one. He panted for the opportunity of carrying out Ms 
reforms. In the gallery outside the room where the King w’as still 
lying dead, he induced Paget, the ablest 'of the late King’s servants, to 
support him in a scheme for setting aside the King’s will. Paget 
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warned him of his danger, but consented to help him. Henry had 
hoped, by a judicious selection from the rival parties, to have sur- 
rounded his son with a •neutral Council, who would have carried on 
his own views till Edward came of age. He had left the crown by 
will, as he was authorized to do by an Act of Parliament ; and in 
accordance with this personal view of the royal pow’er, the Council of 
Sixteen^ were called executors. There was a second Council of 
Twelve, who could be summoned on any emergency. Although with 
the Norfolis the party of the old nobOity had for the time fallen, 
and the executors were all new men, on religious matters they were 
not unanimous ; and Wriothesley, the Chancellor, a vehement Anglo- 
Catholic, headed the opposition to Lord Hertford. In his hurry to 
secure leisure for political straggles, he appointed a commission under 
the Great Seal to transact his judicial business. His opponents at 
once took advantage of his error. It was held illegal to use the 
Great Seal for this purpose, and Wriothesley was removed from office. 
The triumph of Hertford, now become Duke of Somerset, was com- 
plete. He was raised not only to the Presidency of the Executive 
Coun-cil, but to the Protectorship of England, and the executors in 
time were merged in the General Council. 

Before this they had made Somerset’s brother Lord Seymonr of 
Sudeley, Lord Parr, Marquis of Northampton, Lisle (Dudley), Earl of 
Warwick, and Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 

It was no easy place which Somerset was called to fill. He had to 
continue Henry’s policy in various directions, but 
Henry, as has been said, was his own minister, and the ewrytung 
faults of this great centralization of powers in himself 
were now apparent. It was almost impossible for one plunged sud- 
denly into the midst of so many lines of policy to grasp or carry out 
the late King’s intentions. The main questions to be at once 
considered were the relations between England and Scotland, 
between England and France, between England and the German 
Protestants, between the reactionary Boman or Anglo-Catholics 
and the constantly increasing party of reform, between the poorer 
classes and their wealthy superiors, and, lastly, the financial 
difficulties which the late wars and the great rise m prices had 
introduced. To every one of these, at one and the same time, did 
Somerset address himself Full of revolutionary energy, fall of 

1 Cranmer, Wriothesley, Lord St. John (Panlet), Lord Russell, Earl of Hertford, Vis- 
count Lisle, Bishop of Durham, Anthony Browne, William Paget, STorth, Montague, 
Denny and Herbert 
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schemes of universal philantliropy, and with a confident and over- 
weening reliance upon Ms own ability to carry out his good 
intentionSj nothing seemed too difficult Sot Mm. The golden 
age was to begin. Gentleness, and quick justice, and populai 
liberality were to take the place of the stem repressive rule of 
the last reign. 

At once the Eeformation began to be pushed forward— -no longer 
The Refer- a restrained or temperate manner, but with destruc- 

mation, -j^ye yiolence. Images of saints were pulled down in the 
churches, whitewash covered their painted walls. Ridley preached 
violent sermons at Raid’s Cross. A general injunction was ordered 
for the purification of churches. Picture and window and statue 
were alike forbidden. A royal commission was issued to see that the 
directions of the late reign were foRy carried out, and the English 
Liturgy used. The Book of Homilies was issued under Oranmer’s 
directions, and many old customs and holydays were to be 
suppressed. 

The writer of the Grey Eriars’ ChroMcle mentions with bitterness 
these destructive measures ; he says : — Item, also at that same time 
was puUyd downe throrrow aU the kynges domynyon in every 
churche alle Roddes with alle images, and every precher preched in 
their sermons agayne aUe images. , . Also this same time was 
moche spekyng agayne the sacrament of the auter, that some cally6 
it Jacke of the boxe, with divers other shamfulle names. . . . And 
at this tyme was moche prechyng agayne the masse. And the sacra- 
ment of the auter pullyd downe in dyveis placys thorrow the realme. 
Item, after Ester beganne the servis in Ynglyche at Powles . . . and 
also in dyvers other pariche churches. . . . Item, also tMs yere 
was Barkynge ehappylie at the Towre hylle pullyd downe, and sent 
Martyns at the chambulles end, sent Nicolas in the ehambulles, and 
sent Ewyns, and within the gatte of Newgate those were put unto 
the churche that some tyme was the Gray Ereres ; and also Strand 
churche also pullyd downe to make the protector Duke of Somerset’s 
place larger.” 

But though the Protector thus carried on the Eeformation in 
England, he was imable to throw himself into the European war 
on the Protestant side. The opening of the Council of Trent had 
been shortly followed by the breaking out of a religious wax in 
Germany. Henry YIII. had made offers of assistance to the Pro- 
testant Princes, Wt Ms offers had been declined; and subsequent 
events havmg given a more political character to the war, he had 
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been disinclined to nik in it On . Ms death the GoTerament 
was again pressed to give assistance to the Protestants; but 
however much Somerseii may have desired it, he thought him- 
self compelled to limit his assistance to a small sum of money. 
The relations both with France and Scotland were too threatening 
to admit of any more efficacious help. The battle of MuMbeig ter- 
minated for the present all hopes of Protestant success in Germany. 

The arms which might have averted this disaster -were turned 
against Scotland, Henry’s plans had always tended w-amritii 
towards a peaceful solution of the question between Scotland, 
the two countries, but even he, in the later years of his reign, had 
been reduced to employ force. The death of Cardinal Beaton had, 
however, for a time recalled to life the English and Reforming party. 
K the castle of St. Andrews could be succoured, and Xorman Leslie 
and his friends saved, there seemed yet a chance of their party gain- 
ing the upper hand. But Somerset allowed assistance to come to the 
Catholics from France, and the castle of St. Andrews fell The 
friends of England were thus taught that they could put no great 
reliance upon Somerset. The impatience of his character indeed 
rendered him unfit for the tedious processes of party intrigue. He 
determined at once to cut the knot ; the Scotch should he compelled 
to carry out what their Parliament had once promised. An army 
was collected at Berwick, with all necessary supplies. A fleet was to 
follow it round the coast as it marched upon Edinburgh. If the fall 
of St. Andrews had weakened the confidence of the Protestants, the 
threat of invasion united as usual all parties in Scotland, and war from 
henceforth was alone to he expected. The Protector marched rapidly 
northw'ard. 

He neglected the fortresses on the way, and pushed straight 
on to the Frith of Forth. The Scotch were collected in great 
numbers near Musselburgh, aud when the English came upon them, 
they occupied a position of great strength on the westward bank of 
the little river Esk. On their left was the sea, on the right an im- 
passable morass, while In front a river ran in a deep Battle of Pinii*. 
bed, which could be crossed by cavalry at one bridge 
only. The Scots committed an error which had more than once 
proved ruinous to them. Strong in numbers, they believed that the 
English would refuse the fight and try to escape them. To prevent 
this, they deserted their unassailable position. Somerset’s advance 
from the hills of Falside and Carbeny, where he had been encamped, 
towards Inveresk church, which partially commanded the Scotch 
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position, seems to have been mistaken for an attempt to reach the 
fleet, Tvhich was anchored outside Musselburgh. Thej crossed the 
river hy Musselburgh bridge, passed to the «>vest of Inveresk church, 
and occupied the back of the hill, between which and the sloping ter- 
races of Falside there was a depressjon. They also advanced south- 
ward, as though to attempt to occupy the end of the ridge which the 
Enghsh were leaving, and thus enclose the English army between 



themselves and the river. This movement brought on the battle. 
The charge of the English cavalry upon the advancing right wing of 
the Scotch was repelled hy the pikemen. But they were unable to 
follow up their success, and covering his movement with his artillery, 
Somerset brought the whole of his army upon the Scotch, somewhat 
disordered by their change of position, and shaken by the discharge of 
archers, musketry and artillery. Their broken troops were charged 
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by the English cavalry, and the battle became a rout. But little 
quarter was given, and the slaughter was enormous. 1500 prisoners 
were taken ; 10,000 menmre said to have been slain. The loss of the 
English was only a few hundreds. This battle of Pinkie, which was 
the last before the junction of the thrones, marked as it was by 
needless cruelty, completed the alienation of the Scotch, and the 
marriage question was settled once for aU by the young Queen Mary 
being sent to Prance, where, in the August of 1548, she was solemnly 
contracted to the Dauphin, afterwards Francis II. 

Having thus triumphantly ruined Henry’s plan with regard to 
Scotland, Somerset found it necessary to take in hand war witu 
the English difficulties with Prance. Henry had left 
England at peace with that country. The Peace of Boulogne had 
been a satisfactorj* and honourable one, and as long as Francis I, 
lived, the relations between the countries w’ere fairly cordial. But 
only three months after Henry’s death, Francis died also (March 22, 
1547), and his son, Henry II., who had always been the leader of the 
anti-English party, came to the throne. It was by French troops 
that St. Andrews had been taken. In the following year, a French 
army was sent to assist the conquered Scotch. Boulogne, w’hich was 
to be held by the English for eight years, was threatened, and ffiaally, 
in the year 1548, constant >jkimislring around Boulogne and upon 
the sea produced aU the circumstances of war, although no w^ar was 
declared. This uneasy condition continued for more than a year. 
The English were perpetually worsted, and lost fort after fort of the 
defences which surrounded Boulogne, till at length (1549) the Pro- 
tector was obliged to declare war, so that here too he had failed in 
perpetuating Henry’s policy. 

Meanwhile, the visitors under the new ecclesiastical commission 
had been going on with their work in England. They had met with 
no great opposition from the people, but had come in 
contact with both Bonner and Gardiner, both of whom &rwtr»i 7 poUcy 
were imprisoned. His chief opponents being thus re- 
moved, Somerset w^as able on his return to England to carry through 
Parliament a Bill which swept away all treasons created since 25 
Edward III., thus completely reversiug Henry’s home policy. This 
Bill repealed the Acts of Eichard II., Henry V., and Henry TUI, 
against the Lollards ; ^ the Act of the Six Articles, and those depend- 
ing on it ; the Act of the thirty-fifth year of his reign, prohibitmg 

1 6 Rich. IL, stat. i. c. 6; 2 Hen. V„ e 7; 26 Sea. VIll, c. 14; 31 Hen. VIII., a 14 * 
34 Hen, VIII., c. 1. 
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the reading of the English Scriptures in churches and to the poor, 
and all other Acts or sentences regarding doctrine or reKgion. It 
repealed also statutes passed in Henry YHI.’s reign, making new 
felonies, and those giving the authority of law to the King’s procla- 
mation.! To the treasoDs of the statute of Edward were added two — 
a proved public attack in words three times repeated against the King’s 
supremacy, and a similar attack in writing, printmg, or by overt act. 
It was added that two witnesses were necessary in cases of treason. 
The preamble to this statute explains exceedingly well the change of 
plan which Somerset advocated. It acknowledges the occasional 
necessity of severity, ^‘but,” it continues, “as in tempest or winter 
one course and garment is convenient, in calm or warm weather a 
more liberal case or lighter garment both may and ought to be fol- 
lowed and used, so we have seen divers strait and sore laws made 
in one Parliament, in a more calm and quiet reign of another Prince 
repealed and taken away, the which most high clemency and royal 
example of his Majesty’s most noble progenitors, the Kiag’s Highness, 
of his tender and godly nature most given to mercy and love of his 
subjects willing to foUow, . . . and minding further to provoke his 
said subjects with great indulgency and clemency, showed on his 
Highness’ behalf to more love and ^dness toward his Majesty, and 
upon trust that they will not abuse the same, but rarher be encour- 
aged thereby more faithfully and with more diligence and care for his 
Majesty to serve His Highness now in this his tender age, is contented 
and pleased that the severity of certain laws be mitigated and remitted.” 
At the same time that this Act was passed, aU the remaining property of 
ecclesiastical corporations was intrusted to the Crown, with the excep- 
tion of the Universities, Winchester, Eton, St. George’s, Windsor, and 
the Cathedral Chapters, and the coUation to bishoprics was placed 
entirely in the King’s hands. Together with this completion of 
the work of the Keformation was passed a Bill which was intended 
to put.a finishing stroke to the legislation of the last reign with 
regard to vagrants and able-bodied paupers. The Govern- 
ment had not yet been brought to understand that men 
cannot be forced to work unless there is work to give them, and that 
natural laws were in operation which, till fresh sources of industry 
were opened, could not but throw large masses of unemployed labour 
upon the market. It was now ordered that any determinately idle and 
able-bodied vagrant might be adjudged by two magistrates to any 
one wanting him as a slave, branded with the letter Y, and to be 
1 81 Hen. Vllt, c. 8 ; 86 Hen, VHT., p, 28. 
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kept in slavery for two years. If lie refused still to work, he migiit 
be made a slave for life, or finally ptmisbed as a felon. Two years 
later, it was found nec^s^ to repeal this severe Act. 

Now that they had gained the upper hand, the Protestants pushed 
their advantage vigorously, and their teachers spread through England, 
preaching with rude and destructive vehemence against ReUgiotu 
the doctrines of the Roman Church, which were still 
cherished by the mass of the people, who saw too these noisy innova- 
tors supported by those who w'ere laying their hand right and left on 
the property of the old Church, and treating with scorn aU that had 
been held holy. Somerset himself was seen appropriating mass after 
mass of ecclesiastical property, and thinking it no harm to puH down 
parish churches and chapels to snpply room and material for his 
new palace of Somerset House. 

The social difficulty which the last Parliament had tried to deal 
with, and the unrestrained triumph of the reforming consequent 
party, produced two insurrections, which were the im- 
mediate precursors to the fall of the Protector. Before they broke 
out it is necessary to mention a fresh difficulty which he found upon 
his hands. His brother, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, a man of violent 
temper and ambition, aspired to some share in the Protector’s influence, 
and felt iujured that, contraiy to the usual precedent in such cases, 
both the Protectorship of the ^gdom and the personal guardianship 
of the King should be m one man’s hands. He sought to strengthen 
his position by marriage ; the Council refused him the Princess Eliza- 
beth, hut he succeeded in marrying Catherine Parr, only two months 
after King Henry’s death. He obtained also the guardianship of 
both Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey, the daughter of the 
Marchioness of Dorset, niece of Henry VIII. His con- seymonr of 
duct in other respects was lawless and threatening. He 
rejected, although High Admiral, the command of the fleet on the 
occasion of the late Scotch war. He had secret correspondence with 
the pirates in the Channel, for whose advantage he purchased the 
Sciliy Isles, as a convenient place of refuge. He obtained from Sir 
William Sharington, master of the mint at Bristol, money for his 
purposes ; he even established two cannon foundries. He won over 
several Lords to his interest, and on the death of Ms wife again sought 
the hand of the Princess Elizabeth. Everything went to show that 
he conceived the idea of supplanting his brother. It seems that he 
intrusted some of his plans to Southampton (Wriothesley), supposing 
that he was still Somerset’s enemy. From him information reached 
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tile Protector, who had no choice hut to arrest Lord Seymour. A 
Bill of Attainder was brought in against him, and although no 
opportunity was allowed him of speaking® in his own defence, he 
was declared guilty and executed. 

The next session of the Parliament was principally devoted to 
religious questions. A complete English Service Book 
tmifonaitr. ^as approved, in which the critical doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper was left uncertain j fasting was continued, but chiefly 
on the ground of its advantage to the fisheries ; and the first Act of 
Uniformity was passed. Somerset probably believed that this and 
his other reforming measures were acceptable to the people, and 
would tend to bring in that reign of peace and charity which he 
desired. For the same reason he turned a willing ear to the com- 
plaints of the lower orders. 

The changes in agriculture had thrown adrift great numbers of the 
labouring class. The same spirit which had made the landlords 
decrease their arable land urged them to pursue a new’ method of 
obtaining pasture. The unenclosed common lands of England were 
very large, and much of the livelihood of the labourers was derived 
from them. These were now taken in and enclosed by the neigh- 
bouring landlords, and the labourer’s livelihood was thus cut off at 
both ends ; he could neither find work, nor were his common rights 
respected. There was naturally much discontent, more especially 
as prices were rising under the influence of the restricted supply of 
poputoten. depreciation of the coinage. The country 

deadett of was full of poverty and vagrancy and crime. Acts of vio- 
sommet. occurred, and the destruction of enclosures became 

frequent. Instead of repressing them sharply, as would have been done 
in the last reign, Somerset, with his liberal tendencies, sympathized 
with the offenders. Laws had been made during the last two reigns to 
keep in check the growing erils of which the poor complained, and 
Somerset now issued a commission to see that those laws were carried 
out ; and at the same time, thinking that the poor received scanty 
justice from the existing Law Courts, he established a private Court 
of Bequests, through which they might have immediate access to 
him, and by means of which he did not scruple to set aside the 
process of law. The ills complained of and the object of the com- 
mission are well shown in a charge of hlr. Hales, one of the com- 
missionera; — “There have been many good laws made for the 
maintenance of houses and husbandry and tillage, as in the fourth 
year of Henry TIL, and in the seventh year of the reign of the 
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King’s Majesty’s father, that no man should keep upon his own 
lands or farms, or upon his farms only, above the number of 2000 
sheep ; and in the same* year, that no mao should have or occupy 
more than two houses of husbandry in one town, parish, or hamlet. 
• . . . Yet, because the same laws were not reverently obeyed 
and obediently observed, we see they do little or no good. Towns, 
villages, and parishes do daily decay in great numbers ; houses of 
husbandry and poor men’s habitations be utterly destroyed every- 
where, and in no small number. Husbandry and tillage, which is 
the very paunch of the Commonwealth, that is that that nouiisheth 
the whole body of the realm, greatly abated, and finally the King’s 
subjects wonderfully diminished ; and albeit the commission ex- 
tendeth to five principal points, that is for the decay of towns, 
villages, houses of husbandry, converting arable ground into pasture, 
the multitude of sheep, the heaping together of farms, the not 
keeping hospitality in households on the sites of the monasteries and 
religious houses w^hich were dissolved by statutes made in the 
t-wenty-seventh year of thti King’s Majesty that dead is, and occupy- 
ing of tillage on the demesnes of the same monasteries, yet doth 
altogether shoot but at one mark, and prick but at one prick, that is 
to remove the self-love that is in many men, to take away the 
inordinate desire of riches wherewith many be cumbered. .... 
And to plant brotherly love among us, to increase love and 
godly charity among us, and make u'’ know and remember that we 
all, poor and rich, noble and ignoble, gentlemen and husbandmen, 
and all other of whatsoever estate they be, be but members of one 
body mystical of our Saviour Christ, and of the body of the realm.” 

Such a commission, however noble in its intention, could not fail 
to raise feelings akin to socialism in the minds of the poor, and call 
into existence hopes which could hardly be realked. The fruit 
of Somerset’s revolutionary and meddling disposition was now 
ripe. In all directions he had exhibited a feverish activity j in all 
directions too he had shown a sympathy with the lower orders, and 
with the ultra-Protestants, quite at variance with the tradition of 
Henry TIIL’s masterftil government ; and Paget, the wisest statesman 
of the time, who had throughout supported Somerset, could with justice 
write to him in such terms as these— What seeth your Grace over 
the King’s subjects out of all discipline, out of obedience, caring 
neither for Protector nor K^ng, and much less for any other mean 
officer 1 And what is the cause ? Tour own lenity, your softness, 
your opinion to be good to the poor By and by the com- 
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inons must be pleased \ yon must take pity upon tbe poor men’s 
cMldren and of the conyemation and stay of this realm : and put no 
more so many irons in the fire at once as i«you have had within this 
twelvemonth. War with Scotland, with France, though it be not so 
termed : commissions out for this matter : new laws for this, procla- 
mation for another : one on another’s neck so thick that they be not set 
by among the people.”^ Paget wrote these words upon the receipt of 
the news that the rebellion had broken out in the West. Discontent 
there assumed the form of opposition to the introduction of the new 
EeTotationary Seivice Book required by the Act of Uniformity. The 
(mttoeaka Liturgy was read for the fiast time on Whitsunday, the 
in the West Whit-Monday the villagers of Sampford 

Courtenay insisted upon the priest’s resuming his old dress and 
reading Mass in Latin. The insurrection soon spread through 
Cornwall and Devonshire, and broke out at St. Mary’s Clyst, ndar 
Exeter. Lord Russell was appointed to suppress the movement, 
but, previous to his arrival, Sir Peter Carew took some unsuccessful 
steps in the same direction which seemed rather to augment the 
fiame. The demands of the Western insurgents, which were put 
forward in a very imperious form, asked for the restoration of the Mass 
and of the Sis Articles, the re-establishment of images, and the 
abolition of the English Liturgy. They named as their leaders 
Humphrey Aiimdel, and Boyer, the Mayor of Bodmin. 

In the same letter which has before been quoted, Paget urged on the 
Lord Protector a vigorous line of action. He begged him to act in 
unison with the Council, to summon Ms German auxiliaxieB from 
Calais, and to use all Ms exertions to nip the insurrection in the bud, 
and afterwards execute vigorous justice in every rebellious county. 
But affairs were now complicated by insurrections in various parts 
Juihe Eart. England, and especially one in the Eastern Counties, 
wMch, under the command of Robert Ket of Wymond- 
ham, a tanner, was assuming a formidable aspect. The causes of 
complaint here, however, were not religious but social. With these, 
as we have seen, Somerset sympathized. He was therefore in a 
dilemma, feeling it wrong to act with vigour against the Eastern 
rebels, and being unable to repress those of the West without losing 
his popularity. His action was therefore vaciUatiag. Fresh com- 
missions and lukewarm proclamations were issued ; but with regard 
to the East he distinctly asserted that reformation should begia with 
the gentlemen, and not with the commonalty. The Council took the 
1 Strype’s Memorials, Repository of Originals, Letter EH. 
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matter into its own hands. Bussell, being at length re-enforced by 
Lord Grey from Oxfordshire, advanced to relieve Exeter, which was 
besieged by the rebels. •A battle was fought at St. Mary^s Clyst, 
where, after a fierce fight, the insurgents were defeated. This victory 
was followed up, and on the 6th of August Exeter was relieved 
There was a rally of the rebels at Sampford Courtenay, where they 
were finally dispersed. Martial law was declared in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and the rebellious counties punished with great severity, 
Meanwhile the Norfolk insurgents directed their attention chiefly to 
the destruction of enclosures. An army of 16,000 of them took up 
their position on Mousehold Hill, near Norudch, where Ket held a 
daily court of justice, in which obnoxious gentlemen were tried. 
Property, which was largely seized, was brought into a common stock 
for the use of the camp. In an oak upon the hill, called the Oak of Refor- 
mation, a pulpit was erected, where the neighbouring clergy came and 
preached, and the Mayor of Norwich, either voluntarily or by com- 
pulsion, sat as fellow-jndge with Ket. Order and discipline were 
well preserved in the rebel host. A herald was sent to them with 
a free pardon, but Ket rejected it as unnecessary. The herald tried to 
arrest him, and in the consequent uproar the to^vn of Norwich was 
seized by the rebels. Again Somerset's gentleness had suffered the 
rebellion to gain head, and the Council insisted upon sharper mea- 
sures. Lord Northampton was sent against them. He was admitted 
into Norwich by the citizens, but a second time the rebels stormed 
the town, and Northampton had to fly. Some proportion of the 
mercenary troops of the Protector had been proceeding Warwick 
northward to carry on the Scotch war. They were »appre»»es it. 
commanded by the Earl of Warwick, the son of the extortioner 
Dudley, and who, as Lord Lisle, had distinguished himself both as 
soldier and admiral. To him was intrusted the duty of repairing 
Northampton’s disaster. He again offered the insurgents a pardon, 
Their mistrust again induced them to decline it. They had some 
temporary success against Warwick, but ultimately descending from 
their camp on Household Hill, they took up a position in the open 
fields, where they were entirely routed, with the loss of between three 
and four thousand of their number. A few of them were afterwards 
hanged on the Oak of Reformation, and their leaders, Ket and his 
brother, being executed, the rebellion was at an end. 

But though peace was thus re-established in England, Boulogne was 
still threatened Negotiations with the Emperor, who it was hoped 
might assist in withstanding the Prench, came to nothing, and it 
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seemed as if the toTO must shortly fall The outlying forts around 
it were taken one after the other, and at last formal war was declared 
against France (September 1549). ^ 

Somerset’s government had thus been everywhere unsuccessful 
He owed his position of Protector to the choice of the Council only. 
He was in fact in some degree their representative. Not unreason- 
ably, then, they thought it necessary to resume the power they had 
delegated, which had been so unsuccessfully used. Warwick, return- 
ing to London from his triumphant suppression of the rebellion, 
where his vigorous action, as well as that of Eussell in the West, had 
been rather opposed than seconded by the Protector, became a most 
important person among those members of the Council who planned 
Warwick and the removal of Somerset. The Protector was informed 

of the feeling against him, and determined to struggle 
•Btiiority. for his power. He declared the Loudon Council treason- 
able, persuaded the King there was a plot against him, and called 
upon the nation to rise to defend the Crown. This was a virtual 
declaration of war between himself and the Council. It was soon 
plain that Somerset by hasty action had put himself in the wrong. 
One after another of his friends joined the London Council Smith 
and Paget, who remained with him, were chiefly occupied in restrain- 
ing Ms violence. He hurried the King to Windsor, to the great 
injury it was thought of his health ; but finding that his measures 
were counteracted by his rivals, that Herbert and Eussell, with the 
armies of the West, were siding with his enemies, and influenced by 
his prudent friends Paget and Cranmer, he at length made his sub- 
mission and acknowledged the authority of the Council. The 
„ c X victorious party at once betook themselves to Windsor, 
and put themselves mto communication with the Kmg. 
The schism wMch divided the Council was thus healed, and they could 
again act with unquestioned authority. Toward the fallen Protector 
and Ms Mends they acted leniently. Sir Thomas Smith was expelled 
the Council, and Somerset was sent to the Tower, where, however, he 
stayed but a short time, being released in February 1550, while three 
months afterwards most of his property was restored to Mi-n. 

The fall of Somemet might -very naturally have been foEowed by 
a complete change of policy, as the charge against him” was the want 
of success of Ms administration, Southampton had been prominent 
Warwick coa- among Ms enemies, and for a moment the reactionary 
thought that their time was come. But Warwick 
of Somerset. ' was all-powerful in the Council, and he saw plMnly that 
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any reactdon whicli should recall to influence the old nobility would 
be fatal to him. He therefore put himself into the hands of the 
Beformers, hurrying onwds even faster than Somerset had done. 

Before he could proceed to any improvement on the state of 
affairs in England, it was necessary to complete the war with France. 
It was impossible to act vigoronsly while the constant drain on the 
resources of the nation caused by the war continued. How much 
the state of England wanted reform is shown by a few words of 
Paget’s: "We must acknowledge what we cannot deny — the evil 
condition of oui estate at home, ... Ill money, whereby outward 
things be dearer, idleness among the people, the great courages, dis- 
positions to imagine and invent novelties, devises to amend this and 
this, and a hundred mischiefs which make my heart sorry to mark — 
these he the fruits of wai ’’ With such a feeling among iom of 
the negotiators, no great difficulty could arise with regard 
to terms. The French felt their snperiority and pressed it; the 
English could but yield. The pension promised to Henry was 
refused. Boulogne was to he given up 'v^uthin six weeks, and in 
exchange the French were to pay four hundred thousand crowna 
The large sum due from France to England was to be remitted, sc 
that the four hundred thousand crowns was in fact all that remained 
of Henry VIII.’s conquest. 

Freed from the war with France, the Council had an opportunity 
of repairing some of Somerset’s faults. He had indeed left them 
plenty to do. His revolutionary tendencies in all directions had 
produced a state of feeling which had become evident in the late 
rebellions. His conduct had been the more injudicious 
because he was acting during a minority, and the King princdis* in 
on his coming of age might undo all that was done, and ^ 
might reasonably have expected to have received his kingdom on the 
whole in the same position in which his father had left it. The 
Council plunged into the same revolntionaiy course, with this 
diflerence, that Somerset’s errors had arisen from an over-estiinate of 
Ms own ability, hnt were the fruit of high and noble feelings and 
aspirations ; w'hile Warwick, and his friends in the Council, ihe un- 
scrupulous instruments of the late King, left without Ms restraining 
hand, were hypocrites in religion, had no object but their own 
aggrandizement, and in foreign policy thought only of tiding over the 
difficulty of the moment, and of sustaining as fsir as possible the 
balance of power. 

Latimer, in 1650, when preaching before the King, had accused the 

PICK, WON. / 
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bang’s officers of bribery. Bribes were given to have accounts passed ; 
—‘‘Wbatneedeth a bribe giving except the bills be false? .... And 
here now I speak to you my master-ininters, augmentationers, 
receivers, surveyors, auditors, .... ye are known well enough what 
ye were before ye came to your offices, what lands ye had then and 
-what ye have purchased since, and what building ye make daily. 
Well, I pray ye, bo build that the King’s workmen may be paid. 
They make their moans that they can get no money, and poor 
labourers, gun-makers, powder-makers, bow-makers, arrow-makers, 
smiths, carpenters, soldiers, and other crafts cry out for their dues. 
It seems iUfevouredly that ye should have enough wherewith to 
build superfluously and the King lack to pay his poor labourers.” 

To peculation, injustice, and the misgovemment of wholly selfish 
rulers, was added as a fresh cause of con&sion the real difficulty of 
the currency. Already, towards the close of the last 
a* owmcy. Henry in his want of money had had recourse to 

the expedient of depreciating the coinage. He had gained by this 
means ;660,000. The expedient had been largely followed during 
the present reign. The numerous plans which Somerset had con- 
stantly kept on hand at the same time had been very expensive, and 
tbe debasement of the coinage was an easy source of wealth. As a 
natural con8eq_uence, private individuals had secured such of the 
coinage as was good, to be either sold abroad or re-introduced in a 
debased state. Sharington, master of tbe Bristol mint, and tbe 
friend of Lord Seymour of Sudeley, confessed to having made a profit 
of J64000 by the issue of tofons or bad shillings. On the suppression 
of the rebellions of 1549, and the fall of Somerset, Warwick, Herbert, 
Paget, and in fact most of the Lords of the Council, were allowed to 
reimburse themselves for the money they had spent in the suppres- 
rion of the rebellions by coining large quantities of silver. Herbert’s 
gain alone was i6709, 193. The whole sum of base coinage thus 
introduced into circulation was more than il50,000. The evil went 
on i vast quantities of plate, especially from the churches, was turned 
into base money. The natural effects followed ; the good money and 
the gold left the country ; the rate of exchange constantly fell 
Attempts to introduce a purer coinage in smaller-sized pieces failed, 
as theee did but disclose the real amount of depreciation which the 
coinage bad undergone. Prices rose enormously. “ If we in England 
rfiould coin in six years to come so much white money as we have in 
six years past, of the value now going, the plentifulne^ of the money 
and the baseness thereof together should bring our Commonwealth 
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to that pass, that if you should give a poor mau three shillings a day 
for his day’s labour, yet you should scaj^e pay him such a hire as he 
might live thereof— which God defend should come to pass.” So 
high did the prices rise that violent attempts were made to fix a 
tariff. The outcry was too great, and the project was dropped- But 
at last the disorder and inconvenience reached such a pitch that the 
Council were driven to the necessity of reforming the coinage (Aug. 
1551). The quantity of base money afloat and the lack of finances 
prevented an honest exchange of good money for bad- It was 
determined “to call down the money,” that is, to make the real and 
nominal value of it agree. On the whole, the amount of deprecia- 
tion was about fifty per cent. The s hillin g was therefore to be called 
down to sixpence, to the loss of every individual in the country of half 
the value of his umney. This great reduction was done at two steps. 
The Council, knowing the coming change of value, did not scruple to 
take advantage of the interval between the rivo to throw another 
il 120,000 worth, with no less than three-quarters alloy, into the 
country. The process w’us not luBy completed, for though good 
money was issued in exchange for bad, the return of the bad money 
to the Mint was not compulsory. There was, of course, stili room for 
unlimited counterfeiting, and afier all the prices fell but little. 

As far as the Reformation was concerned, measures became more 
and more extreme. Gardiner and Bonner were both detained in 
prison, and Heath, Bishop of Worcester, joined them Eapidanddin- 
there. Somerset, who had regained some influence, 
exerted bi-msfilf on Gardiner’s behalf, but in vain. The 
new appointments were all Protestants. Ridley was made Bishop of 
London ; Ponet, a man of immoral life, sncceeded Gajdmer at Win- 
chester ; and Hooper, after many scruples as to the legality of wear- 
ing Bishop’s robes, was induced to accept the See of Gloucester. 
Acts were passed against images and paintings, statues and figures 
were to be removed from churches, and all service books except the 
Prayer Book to be destroyed. Along with other church property, 
many of the endowments at the Universities were seized, and lay 
proprietors appointed to livings without reference to their Bishops. 
However excellent in principle these changes may have been, the 
effect upon the morality of the country was disastrous. As we have 
already seen, the covetousness of the gentry was a marked character- 
istic of the time. The removal of religious restraints did not tend to 
lessen it The destruction of the ecclesiastical courts and their dis- 
cipline gave opportunity for much unbridled license. Licentioueneffl, 
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ffiuxdBrs and divorces are said to have been nmch increased. From 
the Universities the want of fonds drove many of the poorer scholars, 
while among the wealthier yonng men who remained, the rapid 
destruction of objects which they had hitherto respected aroused the 
feeling of general irreverence. Parodies of the Mass, desecrations of 
the Sacrament, and the strongest language against the Catholics 
became common. Throughout the country the duties of the clergy 
were neglected. Lay patrons appointed themselves or some of 
their servants to livings. Even Bishops became large pluralists, 
absorbing the revenues of the parishes, and supplying the duties by 
means of some underpaid and ignorant monk or curate. 

At last the Council, in their zeal, determined to attack the 
Princess Mary. The step was a hazardous one; all the interests 
of the reactionary party, smarting under their wrongs, and tracing 
all the anarchy of the kingdom to the Eeformers, were centred in 
her. The English relations with Germany rendered the time 
particularly criticaL Ever since the spread of the Eeformation, a 
General Council had been looked to as the solution of the religious 
difficulty. The Emperor’s constant rivalry with France, by 
making him afraid to quarrel with his Protestant subjects, had 
long postponed it. The Peace of Cr^py afforded the desired 
opportunity. The Pope wished the Council to be held in Italy. 
The Emperor knew that, unless held in Germany, his Lutheran 
subjects would not submit to its decisions. Paul III. seized the 
opportunity which the Peace of Gr^py afforded, and called the 
Council at Trent (1645), thus keeping it in Italy, while he nominally 
gratified the Emperor’s desire by placing it in the limits of the 
German Empire. Charles could not reject the Council, but he 
expected and prepared for a religious wax. Nor were his expecta- 
tions deceived. In the summer of 1546, the Princes of the League 
of Smalkald, the Elector of Saxony, and the Landgrave of Hesse, 
appeared at the head of an army far superior to the Emperor’s. He 
contrived to detach Maurice of Saxony from the Protestant cause ; 
and though the Pope was iudignant at this step, which deprived the 
war of its religious character and rendered it poEtical, the Emperoi 
justified it by the destruction of the Protestant army at Muhlberg 
in 154V, and the capture of both the Elector and the Landgrave. 
Thus, master of the situation, he summoned a Diet at Augsburg, 
and, ia anger at the Pope's refusal to restore to its meeting-place at 
Trent the Council which had removed to Bologna, he established a 
compromise called the Interim. By this, Catholic doctrine was in the 
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main restored, but certain points rere left open till the Council, 
fireed from the Pope’s influence, should settle them. These were the 
restitution of Church pr^eity, the marriage of the clergy, and Com- 
munion in both kinds. This compromise was not well received on 
either side, and the free to’^ms of Gennany, especially Magdeburg, 
held out against it. But the death of the energetic Paul III, in 1550, 
and the election in his place, under the title of Julius IIL, of Cardinal 
del Monti, a very weak prelate, still farther increased Charles’s power, 
and rendered the suppression of the Protestants in Germany and a 
Holy War against England very probable. 

This was the time selected by the Council for their insults to the 
Princess Mary. They insisted upon her giving up the 
use of the Mass. This she refused entirely to do, and on PriaceM 
placed herself under the protection of Charles. He took 
up her cause with warmth, and war seemed inevitable. But the com- 
pleteness of his triumph, which induced him to issue persecuting laws 
of the most stringent description against the Protestants of the Low 
Countries, and to form a plan for rendering the Empire hereditary, 
excited the jealousy of France. In that country the party of the 
Guises, which made the re-establishment of the Catholic Church its 
chief object, was very hostile to England. But Henry II. and 
Montmorency, his minister, now adopted the policy of Francis \ and 
the English Lords of the Council contrived to make an Enropeaa acairi 
alliance with France, with the stipulation for the 
marriage of Edward with a French Princess. With ofcbaxiea. 
France as his enemy, again allied with the Turks, Charles found all 
his old difficulties arising round him ; and when, sefring the oppor- 
tunity, Maurice of Saxony deserted his cause, and marched with the 
troops of Protestant Germany so rapidly upon Innspruck as nearly 
to capture the Emperor, danger from the side of Germany was 
removed. The Treaty of Passau, in 1552, completed Charles’s dis- 
comflture. After that he no longer attempted to struggle against the 
Eeformatiom The Confession of Augsburg was acknowledged, and 
the Landgrave and the Elector were freed. 

It was, however, by no means the fault of the Council that the 
invasion of England did not take place. They had done their best 
to produce it by attacking the Princess Mary, just when Charles’s 
power was greatest. It was thus plain that the govern- 
ment of the Goundl had been no improvement;upon that vousy of tte 
of Somerset, that, on the contrary, their plans had been as SSst xog»iiu 
unsuccessful, their dishonesty and peculation jEai greater, *“®“**^ 
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tiieix revolutioiiary tendencies still more marked, and their personal 
character and behaviour such that, in the place of popular love, 
they had won universal execration. SomUrset had been gradually 
regaining influence, and was novp thinking of re-establishing his 
former. authority. The part he had been taking lately had been 
conciliatory. He had been supporting Gardiner’s demand for 
liberation. He had united himself with the Anmdels, and had 
held somewhat aloof from the chief Eeformers. His plans were 
betrayed and much exaggerated hy Sir Thomas Palmer, who gave a 
fldse account of a plot to kill War\^iek and Northampton at a 
banquet. The King, who was much in Warwick’s power, inclined to 
support him because of his affected religious zeal In October, the 
chiefs of Warwick’s party were all raised in the peerage. He'himself 
became Duke of Northumberland, Paulet, Earl of Wiltshire, became 
Marquis of Wiachester, Sic WOliam Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and 
Lord Dorset Duke of Suffolk, Somerset at once suspected that he 
had been betrayed ; unable to gain certain information on this head, 
he ventured to a meeting of the Privy Council. He was apprehended 
and sent to the Tower, with his wile, the Arundels, Paget, and others. 
He was accused of aiming at the life of Northumberland, and of 
having collected men for the purpose — this would have been treason- 
able hy an Act of 3 & 4 Edward YI.,— also with having devised 
the death of the Lords of the Council, having intended to raise the 
City against them, and with having purposed to resist his arrest. On 
these three heads he was charged with felony. To intentions of 
overthrowing Northumberland he confessed. The charge of treason 
therefore was withdrawn. As the Tower axe was carried out of 
Westminster HaU, the vast sympathizing multitude believed that he 
was acquitted, and were wHd with joy. The charges of felony, 
HUdwktii. however, were pressed, and on them he was found 

iwi. guilty and condemned to death. The anger of the 

people was very great, and great precautions had to be taken to 
secure quiet at his execution. On the 22nd of January he was be- 
headed, dying calmly and nobly. The love of the people for him 
was very great, and those who were nearest the scaffold thrust eagerly 
forward to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood. The House of Com- 
mons, too, showed its disapprobation of the manner in which the 
trial had been conducted by enacting that no person should be con- 
victed of treason except by the testimony of two witnesses^ who were 
to be produced at the trial. For this act of independence Parliament 
was dissolved, and a new and careftilly chosen one substituted. Somer- 
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set’s death still further increased the hatred with which Warwick was 
regarded, and added fresh strength to that reaction which was so 
soon to get an opportuniiw of showing itself. 

For the time, however, Northumberland thought himself all-power- 
ful Allied with France, sure that the Emperor could do Mm no 
injury, freed from his rival in the Council, he seemed to see his 
way even to higher things. It was possible that he wamick, trism- 
might secure his influence for ever by a change in 
the late King’s will. For Edward’s health was now 
failing. He had always been of weakly constitution ; the precocity 
of Ms mind, and the share in difficult public affairs which he had had 
to take, had not tended to strengthen him. His flight with Somerset 
to Windsor is said to have still further injured Ms lungs ; it vraa 
now plain that he could not live long. On Henry YIII.’s death, 
of the direct descendants of Henry VII. there were three branches 
eztant : (1) the children of Henry VIII., Edward, Marj’ and Elizabeth; 
(2) the descendants of Ms sister Margaret ; (3) the descendants of 
his second sister Mary, who had married Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, and had two daughters, Francis and Eleanor, the former of 
whom had married the Marquis of Dorset, now Duie of Suffolk, and 
had three daughters, the eldest of whom was Lady Jane GreyJ By 
Hemy’s will the Crown was to devolve, first, on Ms son Edward ; 
second, upon Ms own heir, if he had any, by Catherine Parr or other 
Queen ; third, on Mar}?' ; fourth, on Elizabeth ; fifth, on the heirs of 
Lady Francis ; sixth, on the heirs of Lady Eleanor the Scotch line 
being passed over entirely. Northumberland married his fourth son, 
Lord Guildford Dudley, to Lady Jane Grey ; to the son of Herbert 
Lord Pembroke, her sister. Lady Catherine Grey, was betrothed. He 
contrived to persuade Edward, no doubt under pretext of upholding 
Protestantism, that he too had a right to devise the Crown, and in so 
doing to pass over Ms sisters Mary and Elizaheth, whose legitimacy 
had never been pubHcly declared, and to substitute the next heir in 
Ms father’s wiU, Lady Jane Grey. The will, as it exists, is full of 
alterations and erasures. Edward’s origiual plan was apparently to 
leave his kingdom to the male heirs springing from the late marriages 
or to his own, for he did not at first know that he was dying. This 
was afterwards changed so as to leave the kingdom to Lady Jane her- 
self Northumberland felt that Ms safety depended on carrying 
through this plan, and thus postponing the ascendancy of the re- 
actionarj party. As he was master of the resources of the country, 
I See page 355 * 
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and as he had the King in his power, he was enabled to insist upon 
the judges drawing ont letters patent such, as he desired, and on 
haYing the Great Seal attached. He was also able, either by fear or 
persuasion, to secure the signature of a large number of very important 
men—the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, peers and 
minister, judges and merchants. Many of them signed unwillingly 
and under protest, and Cranmer was only induced to do so by the 
personal entreaty of the King. Mary heard of the plot against her, 
and communicated her situation to the Emperor ; while the King sank 
Kina’! rapidly, not without some natural suspicions of foul 
death. play, and Northumberland made rapid preparations 

for establishing the change of dynasty by force of arms. On the 
6th of July the young King died. 

Although Edward’s reign had been a long minority, it is not to be 
supposed that the lofty views of royalty which the two preceding 
Kings had introduced had in any way suffered. Somerset, popular 
though he was, had regarded himself as the representative of the 
Crown, and one prime cause of Lis fall was the absorption of all 
power into his own hands, and his disregard of the power of the 
Council. The young Edward always spoke and wrote as though his 
idea of royalty was as complete and as high as that of his father. 
All ecclesiastical changes in the reign had been carried out by lay 
authority. The complete supremacy and unity of the State lay at 
the bottom of all the transactions of the reign. But tMs centralized 
power had been employed, not as in the reign of Henry YIII. in 
harmony with the general wishes of the nation, but to the further- 
ance of the view of one section of the people only. Calvinistic 
doetiiues had assumed the place of the earlier and more orthodox 
creeds. Eorty-two Articles, entirely in that direction, had been pro- 
mulgated j the English Liturgy had been revised and altered in a 
Calvinistic sense j the Bishops who had clung to the older doctrines 
had been removed and imprisoned, and their places occupied by 
Galviniste; and England had became a refuge for the persecuted 
Eefoxmers of other lands, who crowded to the country for security. 
But now the circumstances of the succession were produciug a crisis. 
If Northumbeikud’s plan was allowed to succeed, the triumph of 
the Kefonaing party was secured. There was no longer any hope for 
those who still inclined towards the old doctrine. But with the 
bulk of the nation, especially with the nobxhty and members of the 
Council, the political charge wrought by Henry VIII. was the real 
point of interest ; thm:e was no widi for a further advance in the 
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reformation of doctrine. The general desire of the people was to 
restore as far as possible the state of affiaiis during the later } tars of 
Henry. The chance of staining this end seemed to depend on the 
preservation on the throne of his legitimate descendants. To this 
must be added the constant preference which the English have 
shown for a regular succession, and a natural dislike that the will of 
the King, unauthorized by Parliament, should set aside a settlement 
which had the sanction of the national representation. The project of 
Northumberland then was beset with difBiculties, and if carried out 
would have been forced upon an unwilling natiom 
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I N order to secure tlie completion of liis plot, Northumberland 
kept the King’s death a secret for some days. It was of para- 
mount importance to him that Mary should be in his 
Ei«»i»ofi£arT. soldiers were at once sent to Hunsdon, in 

Hertfordshire, where she then was, to bring her to London. But 
her secret friends had given her instant information of the King’s 
death, and she had taken flight and ridden to Keninghall on the 
Waveney. ’This castle belonged to the Howards, among whom she 
WE® in safety, while its proximity to the sea offered her an easy 
means of escape to the dominions of her cousin, Charles V., should 
flight be necessary. Meanwhile Lady Jane Grey was called before 
the Council at Sion House, and was there told that Edward was 
dead, and that she was appointed to succeed him. Young as she 
was, she had acquired an unusual amount of learning — Greek, Latin 
and Hebrew were among her accomplishments. Her 
ia4y5*neQrey. letters show a remarkable degree of sense, and give us a 
picture of a gentle, thoughtful, pure and pious nature. To such a 
character the sudden news was a great shock. Understanding, 
however, that her right was a true one, she bravely and calmly 
accepted the position. She was proclaimed in London on the lOfch 
of July, but the people could not hide fl^om themselves that she was 
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a ereature of Northumberland’s, whose real plan was to take advan- 
tage of the doubt as to whether a female sovereign was allowed in 
England, and get his son Lord Guildford Dudley crowned and made 
King. The hatred of the people for this nobleman was intense. His 
high-handed proceedings and absolute want of success had together 
secured him perfect unpopularity. People loved to speak of him as 
“ the rugged bear,” in allusion to his armorial bearings. The pro- 
clamation was therefore heard in silence, and the audience thonght 
what an apprentice, Gilbert Potter, was brave enough to say : “ Lady 
Mary has the better title the piUory was his reward. 

A force under the Earl of Warwick, Northumberland’s eldest son, 
and another of the Dudleys, had been sent to fetch the Htincess 
Mary, and a fleet was despatched to watch for her upon the coast. 
She had written to the Lords of the Council claiming the Crown, and 
had been told in reply to submit and behave as a good subject. 
Such'was, however, by no means her temper. From Keninghall she 
moved to Framlingham, another stronghold of the Howards, and 
there began to gather round her the members of the older nobility, 
and those gentlemen whose Catholic tendencies had kept them in 
disgrace during the last reign. Lord Bath and Lord Sussex had 
joined her, Lord Mordaunt and Lord Wharton had sent their sons, 
and Lord Derby, the most powerful of the old Lords, had risen for 
berm Cheshire. Even Carew had proclaimed her in 
Devonshire. Warwick’s attempt to seize Mary was raiiiearoTmd 
quite unsuccessful ; his own men declared against him. 

It was plain that the opposition to Queen Jane would be a very 
strong one. In fact the heart of the nation was with Mary, Not 
caring for subtleties of ecclesiastical law, tbe nation recognized in her 
a true descendant of Henry VJIL. and, sick of the anarchical and 
revolutionary government of Northumberland and his coUeagues, 
longed for the order which would restore England to its proper con- 
dition — the only hope of which seemed to lie in a reaction. Hatred 
of Northumberland, and a preference for more national and patriotic 
views than his, had sown dissension in the Council itself ; Hortiiniiberia»d 
Winchester and Arundel were the secret friends of Mary. ^ Norfolk. 
And thus, when it became necessary to collect troops to be sent into 
Norfolk to remedy War\\ick’s want of success, and when at the Queen’s 
entreaty, Suffolk, her father, was left at home, and the troops were 
intrusted to Northumberland in person, Winchester and Arundel 
took care that they should consist lai^ely of their own retainers, who 
had received orders to turn traitors. The Duke secured a commis- 
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BioB TUider the Great Seal to authorize his proceedings, and set out to 
meet his army at Newmarket. But his army refused to fight against 
Queen Mary, and he had to fall hack to Camhridge. The fleet, too, 
had declared for her on the coast, and most of the Council ^ who 
were left in London, finding means to slip from the Tower where 
i, they had met, but where they felt under restraint, pro- 
prodauned. claimed Mary Queen. This act 'Was received with de- 
monstrations of delight, very different from the silence which had 
greeted Queen Jane’s proclamation. 

Paget and Arundel were at once despatched to make submission to 
Mary, and Arundel passed on to Cambridge, and there apprehended 
Northumberland, who humbly prayed him to be “ good to him for the 
love of God, and to consider that he had done nothing but by the 
will of the Council” 

Mary thus found herself Queen, contrary to the expectations even 
of her own Mends at the Spanish Embassy. But the Queen’s own 
views went much beyond those of the majority of her supporters. 
She looked not only to a restoration of the system of her father, but 
to a complete reconciliation with the Eoman Church. Her position 
did not idlow her at once to proceed to this extremity. The intro- 
duction of Bonner to the Council, and the appointment of Gardiner 
to the office of Chancellor, had indeed secured her strong partisans 
in the Government, but she could not yet dispense with that lay and 
national party which had raised her to the throne, while even Eenard, 
the Ambassador of Cbailes, at whose advice she was forced to act, for 
political reasons employed himself in restraining her ardour. The 
political situation of Europe was critical, the rivalry between Charles 
and Prance was again at its height, and on the death of Edward there 
s&»wWw#to appeared a chance that England might be secured by 
rejoin OX the Other. Mary naturally iuclined towards 

Charles, while Northumberland was so closely connected with the 
Court of Prance, that he had sent for help to that country to estab- 
lish Lady Jane Grey. England was in fact at present the stake for 
which the two parties were playing. The ambassadors of the rival 
powers, Eenard and Noailles, were therefore of great importance and 
the centres of all intrigue. 

Now, to Simon Eenard the restoration of England to Eoman 
i«6a«!k#4i»r Catholicism was of secondary importance, except so 
ptrneiinmaa &r as it tended to throw the country upon the Spanish 

1 WtoclieBter, Aroadel, Pembroke, Shiewsboi?, Bedford, Oheyne, Paget, Mason, and 
Petro. 
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side of the great European contest At the same time he was con- 
scious that the nation as a whole did not desire reunion with Borne, 
especially as reconciliati*n probably implied repentance, and repent- 
ance restitution, and the restitution of the abbey lands v/as scarcely 
to be thought of. Any measure tendmg in that direction seemed for 
the time impossible. But while for &ese reasons the ambassador 
checked the Queen’s eagerness, he was constantly urging her to 
severity to secure her position, which was so necessary for Charles’s 
interests. The traitors who had tried to displace her should be exe- 
cuted at once, and wdth them all those whose daims were likely to 
be inconvenient — the Lady Jane, Lord Guildford Dudley, and even 
the Princess Elizabeth. 

Though Benard’s lukewarmness and political advice prevented Mary 
from at once restoring England to the Papacy, she proceeded rapidly 
to restore the old Church within the limits of her kingdom. She re- 
placed the Bishops who had been deprived in the last reign, and 
sanctioned the restoration of the Mass— a measure which, except in 
the large towns, met -with willing acceptance. The Protestant 
preachers and the foreign Protestants of note who were resident in 
England were either driven from the country by strong hints as U 
the danger of remaining, or summoned to London and imprisoned. 
Among these were Oramner and Latimer, both of whom refused to 
leave the country. In August she went a step further, and although 
the law authorizing it had not been repealed,^ refused 
to recognize the marriage of the clergy. A commission, tioa of the 
consisting of Bonner, Gardiner, Day and Tunstall, pro- 
ceeded to purify the bench of married Bishops. By this means, ox on 
charges of treason, ten Bishops were got rid oi 

The ease with which these changes were completed was per- 
haps partly due to the contemptible conduct of Northumherl^d. 
With the closest of his friends, his son the Earl of Warwick, the 
Earl of Northampton, Sir Andrew Dudley, the two Gateses and Sit 
Thomas Palmer, he was tried and convicted of high treason, and on the 
22d of August Gates and Palmer were executed. Northumberland’s 
meanness followed him to his death. The day before Ms execution 
he and the other prisoners consented to hear Mass, and some of the 
more important citizens were summoned to see the edifying spectacle. 
The execution had been expected on that day, “and the headsman 
was ready, when suddenly they were commanded to depart At the 

* Mary's excase for sacii illegal aclioa was the position which she held that the Acts 
passed during the minority of Edward were void. 
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same time after, was sent for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and 
chiefest of the eraffcs of London and divers of the Council, and there 
was said Mass before the Duke and the rest* of the prisoners.” Nor 
was this recantation enougL It had to he repeated, perhaps under 
false hopes of pardon, on the scaffold itself, where the apostate 
declared himself to have been in reality always a Catholic. Thus, 
with a lie upon his lips, he passed jfrom the world, perhaps the worst 
and most simply selfish statesman who had ever ruled England. 

But while Eenard advised Mary as a politician, her conscience was 
assailed by the repeated instances of Cardinal Pole, son of Margaret 
Pkntagenet, the Duke of Clarence’s daughter. He had been abroad 
when Henr}^ VIII. abolished the authority of the Pope in England, 
and, refusing to return when summoned, had been proclaimed a 
traitor and attainted. Since that time he had devoted himself 
wholly to the interests of the Koman See. The conspiracy of his 
brothers in England (in 1538) had destroyed any hopes of his return. 
He had been one of the Presidents of the Council of Trent, and had 
incessantly planned and intrigued with all his energy for the restora- 
tion of the Papal authority in England, On the accession of Mary 
he seemed on the point of seeing his hopes realized, and, wholly re- 
gardless of the political crisis, constantly insisted upon the immediate 
reconciliation of the kingdom with Rome. But the Emperor could 
not afford to risk Ms influence in England, or to suffer his plans 
to be destroyed by the inconsiderate haste of the eager Church- 
man. Much against Mb will, Pole was compelled to postpone 
his triumph, while Charles tried more poHtic measures to attach 
England to himaelt With this object Renard had been instructed 
rropoi«dmiir- ^ Suggest to Mary that Philip, Charles’s heir, would 
be a desirable match for her. The suggestion had 
been so well received that the Queen was herself 
willing for a time to lay some restraint upon her religious zeaL 
The ambassador had shown her Philip’s portrait, and her solitary 
and forlorn heart had been seized with an overpowering passion 
for him, so that before everything, before even the re-establishment 
of orthodoxy, she desired this marriage to he arranged. Anything 
which could in any way prevent it was studiously to he avoided. 
As Foie’s return and the accompanying restitution of the Abbey lands 
would he most distasteful to her subjects, and risk the failure of the 
marriage she had so much at heart, the Qfdeen felt that it must be for 
the present postponed. Still 1h.e reconciliation was postponed only ; 
every cam was taken to render it at some future time possible and 
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easy. She cleared the way for Pole’s future reception by getting her 
first Parliament, which assembled for a brief session early in October, 
to pass an Act repealing«all. treasons except those mentioned in the 
Statute of Edward III. (exempting from it however all who had been 
arrested before the end of the preceding month), and offences falling 
within the case of Prsemunire. More than this she could not Tentnre 
to do. She was obliged to allow the Parliament during its second 
session, later in the year, to declare her legitimate, thus acknowledging 
the competency of previous Parliaments which had declared the con- 
trary. She even suffered the same Parliameut to restore the Church 
to the position it had occnpied on her father’s death, and to accept 
the title of Supreme Head of the Church, though she evidently thus 
trenched upon the prerogative of the Eoman See, 

Extreme care was indeed necessary to avoid all fresh causers 
of nnpopolarity, for the idea of the Spanish marriage, implyiiig 
as it did a close connection with the iloman Catholic powers of 
Europe, and the probability that it would draw England «f 

into the whirlpool of rivalry between France and Spain, siamass 
had excited great anger. The Commons petitioned the Queen strongly 
against it, hut were met wdth a peremptory rebuff. Her conduct to 
her sister also gave deep offence. The Act which had declared her 
legitimate had not removed the stain of illegitimacy from Elizabeth. 
Marj^ had still further shown her feelings by refusing to acknowledge 
Elizabeth as her heir. Lady Lennox, the daughter of Margaret of 
Scotland, had even been allowed to take precedence of her. The 
Protestants, and a large proportion of the national party, thought 
they saw in these two things — the marriage and her treatment of the 
Princess— a threat of a reactionary policy so violent as to be intoler- 
able. They determined to take arms. The conclusion of the treaty of 
marriage and the arrival of Count Egmont, who was to represent the 
Spanish Prince at the forthcoming marriage ceremony, conjeqotat 
bronght matters to a crisis. There w'as to to be a con- rwawtin 
certed rising in Devonshire, on the borders of Wales, in S# wSy. 
the ^Midland counties, and in Kent. The management 
of these was intrusted to Sir Peter Carew, Sir James Crofts, Suffolk 
and Wyatt respectively. Courtenay and Elizabeth were, if possible, to 
be married and placed upon the throne. This young man, son of the 
Marq[uis of Exeter beheaded in the Pole conspiracy in 1539, had since 
that time been a prisoner in the Tower, and was thus, as was natural, 
ignorant of the ways of the world, and ill-fitted for a con^iiator. He 
was in fact a silly, vain lad, who by his folly allowed Gardiner to 
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oMaiii fall infonnatioii of the plot. Caiew, irammoned to London, 
was driven to a prematuie rising, and upon Ms immediate failnie was 
oompeM to fly to France. This drove Wyadt into arms, while Suffolk 
hurried off to raise the Midland counti^ (J an. 1654). He could there 
do little more than issue proclamations in Leicester and several other 
places against the Spanish marriage. He found’but little sympathy, 
and, being compelled to Mde, sought safety in a hollow oak in Ms own 
park at Astley, where he was betrayed by Ms keeper. Wyatt meanwMle 
had advanced towards Rochester, having with Mm a considerable body 
of the men of Kent He procured cannon from the Queen’s sMps in the 
river, and was ready with a fairly eq^uipped army before any troops had 
been sent against him. Indeed the Council threw great obstacles in 
the Queen’s way, having but little favour themselves for the Spanish 
marriage. Five hundred Londoners were however placed under the 
<MHnniand of Norfolk, and marched towards Rochester. The Duke, 
persuaded by the treacherous advice of Sir George Hopper, advanced 
directly upon Wyatt In presence of the insurgents the Londoners 
immediately changed sides, with their commander, Brett, at their 
head. Thus supplied with cannon, Wyatt advanced to Hartford 
with a considerahle force, trusting chiefly to the disaffection in Lon- 
don, a proof of wMch he had so lately seen. The crisis was becoming 
very dangerous. Even Renaxd began to think that the marriage must 
<lkmtgg0<a be given up. But the energy of the Tudor Queen rose 
m ■with the difficulty. She contrived to gain some time hy a 

Itfflle n^c^tion with Wyatt. In his answer he demanded the custody 
the Queen’s person and the Tower of London. Armed with these 
anc^jant demands, the Queen threw heaself upon the good feeliag of the 
Lcndcmers. She rode in person to Guildhall, and there addressed them 
fe a B|mt-stiriing speech, declaring that she would never marry except 
with leave of Parliament Her bravery won the hearts of her audience. 
S5,000 men were enrolled the next day (Feh. 3), and before Wyatt 
reached Lcndon Bridge the City was prepared, under the command 
ef the Admiral Lord William Howard, and the bridge impassable, 
Wyatt’s oppOTtunity was gone. Had Suffolk been able to second 
Iteoa thii^ might still have gone well, but he was already a captive. 
^0 reach London Wyatt had now to go up the river as fax as 
to bring his troo]^ across mboats. Time, wMch was ena- 
party to str^igthen and organize their defence, had 
#®i«%l)egntttolhini^ ranks. With such forces as he had he marched 
. aleng whsat new Piccadilly, coming down the river jErom Eongston, 
\ 0 C(H®rfed upen the way, and Eds army was bn^en and worn 
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out as it appTfoaclied Hyde Park Comer. It -was there cut in half 
by a chaise of cavalry. Wyatt continued to advance with the leading 
portion ; the other haK* dispersed. He went down in front of St. 
James’s Palace, and so on to Charing Cross. The guard, with whom 
was Courtenay, broke and ded, and Whitehall, where the Queen was 
watching the fortunes of the day, was in great danger. Wyatt how- 
ever passed on up the Strand ; the troops opened to let him pass, and 
he reached Ludgate. This was the end of his march. His troops 
were scattered and had fallen from him, and he found himself with 
twenty-fonr men only. He fought back as far as Temple Bar, but 
there surrendered to Sir Maurice Berkeley, and his insurrection was 
at an end (Feb. 3). 

The failure of Wyatt’s insurrection sealed the fate of the prisoners 
in the Tower. The Queen had hitherto been mercifully Ex8«xttt<m ®f 
inclined; she was now ready to listen to the con- 
sfcant advice of Gardiner and of Eenard, and to rid her- reb. la. 
self of her late rival, perhaps even of her sister Elizabeth. On the 
12th of February Lord Guildford Dudley was executed on Tower Hill. 
His young wife saw him led forth, and saw his remains brought 
back, and then went calmly out to suffer death herself upon the 
scaffold on the green within the Tower. She said briefly that sbe 
had been wrong in taking the Croum, but was guiltless in intention, 
and then with perfect calmness got ready for the fatal stroke. 
Fakenham, the Queen’s confessor, had been in vain trying to shake 
her Protestant faith. She was even able to write a beautifol letter to 
strengthen her father, and thus, at the age of seventeen, passed away 
— a remarkable instance of precocious talent wedded to a most pure 
and high-minded disposition. “ On that same day was made,’' says a 
contemporary diarist, “at every gate in London a new pair of 
gallows— two pair in Cheapside, two pair in Fleet Street, one pair in 
Holbora,” and so on ; and he continues Ms catalogue of the numbers 
hanged on each, in all some forty-eight. Stowe says that eighty were 
hanged in London, and twenty-two in Kent. On the 23rd the Duke 
of Suffolk suffered. 

Thus, then, the Queen’s rivals, the Greys, were disposed of, and Gar- 
diner believed that her sister, her more formidable rival, 
was also within her grasp. A copy of a letter of hers had of ritoeew 
been found among some treasonable comsspondence with 
France, and it was hoped that Wyatt might be induced by torture to 
implicate her in some way or other in the conspiracy. When, just 
before the insurrection she had been sent for to Lond<m, she had 
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pleaded ill-liealth. Slie was now peremptorily ordered to appear 
there, and ill as she was, she was brought by Lord William Howard, 
Sir Edward Hastings, and Sir Thomas Comqyallis, to London by easy 
journeys. But although every measure was taken to induce Wyatt 
to accuse her, and although some little evidence was gained, the 
Court could not venture beyond sending her to the Tower ; and even 
m doing this, Gardiner was strongly opposed by Paget, Sussex, 
Hastings and others. They knew what was likely to be the end of 
sach a committal. But Elizabeth formed a sort of centre round 
which was gathered the liberal part of the nation. The same divi- 
sion of parties as existed in England generally, existed also in the 
Council, and the best statesmen in that body— Paget, Sussex, Lord 
William Howard, Winchester, and Hastings— although Catholics, and 
so fer reactionary as to wish to undo the revolutionary measures 
of the last reign, were yet in distinct opposition to Gardiner, 
who, with Petre, Kochester, and others, was desirons not only 
of establishing the Eoman Catholic religion, but of estabHshing it 
by means of persecution. The moderate party, and among them 
chiefly Lord William Howard, whose influence as Admiral was very 
great, rendered it impossible to persecute Elizabeth further. The 
judges, too, declared that there was no case against her, and thus, in 
spite of the protests of Gardiner and of Renard, she was at length 
fdlowed to retire to Woodstock. 

As Wyatt’s witness was no longer of use, he was executed, denying 
with Ms last breath any accusation he might have made against the 
Princes The liberal party of the Council were not alone in think- 
ing that vengeance had gone far enough. Sic Nicholas Throgmor- 
ton, the next of the prisoners to be tried, was, after a brilliant defence 
of himselfi acq.uitteA The jury wMch acquitted him was at once 
imprisoned, but the Court had leamt the lesson intended, and the 
remaining important prisoners escaped with their lives. 

The faflure of Wyatt’s insurrection against the Spanish marriage 
SMOBd of course removed all opposition to it, and in the second 
Parliament of the rdgn, which was summoned in April, 
m»aexi»^ the Bill necessary for the marriage was passed. Gar- 
dinePs next step, however, met with less success. He insisted upon 
introducing three Bills for the persecution of heretics. These were 
deleated with great difficulty by Paget m the Upper House, and the 
d^ute belwem the different sections of the Council ran so h^h 
that an (mtkeak seemed imminent. Mary’s mind had meanwhile 
begun to be shaken by the wild craving wMch possessed her for a 
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marriage with PMlxp. Eenard had but to threaten that the Prince 
would not come, to obtain anything he desired. At last, however (in 
•Tilly), with great precanlions against danger jBrom the unruly popu- 
lace, Philip actually came,— to find a wife much older than himself, 
without charm of any kind, whose importunate love was soon to 
become most irksome to him. 

The first of the Queen's desires was for a time fulfilled ; the second, 
for the restoration of the Papal power in England, was yet incom- 
plete. Charles’s opposition to Pole’s return was withdrawn now that 
his influence in England appeared to be secured by his son's marriage ; 
and the Queen, after a lavish expenditure of money among the 
chief statesmen opposed to her wishes, found it possible 
to advance towards the completion of her great hope, sag* 

The Pope was induced so far to relax his claims as to tii« piS 
give Pole full power to make what terns he could; and 
a new Parliament, elected expressly for the occasion, not without a 
plentiful exertion of Court influence,^ was sum m oned in November. 
Pole's attainder was at once repealed, and the Legate, though at first 
in the character only of ambassador, ventured to England. At 
Eochester, however, he was informed that he might assume his 
Legatine authority, and his baige swept up (Nov. 24) with the full 
tide to Whitehall, with the silver cross displayed at its bow. He 
was received with every sign of extravagant welcome by the King 
and Queen. Pour days afterwards, both the Houses of Parliament 
were summoned to Whitehall to hear an address from the Legate, 
In this he pointed out the merciful dealings of God with the nation 
in giving it a faithful Queen, and marrying her to a faithful King. 
He explained that he regarded himself as holding the keys— keys 
which conld admit men to Heaven, and desired the nation to conrider 
whether it would make use of them or not. When the House met 
after this address, it accepted the reconciliation offered, with one dis- 
sentient voice. On St. Andrew's Day (Nov. 30) the Houses assembled 
again at Whitehall, and received upon their knees absolution from 
the L^ate. They then passed enthusiastically to the chapel in the 
palace, and joined in a Te Deum, The reconciliation, however, was 
after ^ a compromise. The possession property of all sorts was 
held to rest on the statutes of the realm, and could be called in 
(question only in lay courts* and any one who should on any pretence 

1 IMmealMpewoM were reqtdred to try and secor© the election of “sacb as weroitf 
a wise, grave and Catholic sort^ such as inc^ loeant the tnxe hcmooi of <3od.** 

s l&SBiilip and Mary, ch, viii. 
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of jniiadictioE molest the holders of such laud was to un- 

dergo the indefinite danger of the Praemunire. Every precaution was 
taken to exclude Philip as far as possible from exercising the royal 
power ; he was declared Regent only till his child, who was now surely 
expected, should be of age, and only as long as he continued in the realm. 
With this limited success the Court party was forced to be contented. 
But the restored power of the Church at once made itself felt. 
The persecuting statutes of Henry IT. and Henry T., which had 
rAkjnv tt Ui 4 previously rejected, were now re-enacted; and 

ffaittitei r*- Gardiner, backed by the power of the Legate, and 
and pat accordance with the law, could at once 

j«ai.iow. proceed to the violent measures for which he was 
anxious. Pole issued orders for the reception of confessions 
and the issue of absolutions. Of these a register was to be kept, 
which virtually amounted to a black-book of heretics. On the 
veiy day of the appearance of these orders, Gardiner, Bonner, Tun- 
stall, and other Bishops, were at work at St. Mary Overy’s. Hooper 
and Rogers were their first victims. They were ordered to submit, 
and upon declining, were condemned to death. On the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, Rogers— parting as he went with his wife and nine children, 
and received with cheers of approbation by the onlookers — ^was led to 
the fire at Smithfield. The same night Hooper was taken to 
Gloucester, where his liberality had much endeared him, and snJffered 
there. The same day and the day before, died Rowland Taylor and 
Laurence Sandars. This triumph of clerical revenge was very far 
fron what the people had desirei The popnlar excitement did not 
i^cape tibe Spanish Aml^issador, and, impressing Philip with the poli- 
ticsal neceffidties of his position, he compeRed him, by the mouth of hb 
chapkin, Alfonso a Castro, to denounce the persecution and disclaim 
all share in it The effect, indeed, was such upon the people gene- 
rally that a revolution seemed inuninent, and Philip himself was 
thinking of throwing up the game and leaving the country. He was 
persuaded to remain till the succession had been arranged, and to 
hring about, if possible, a marriage between Elizabeth and Philihert 
of Savoy, who was wholly in the Spanish interest The persecution, 
meanwhile, checked for a diort time by Alfonsok sermon, was 
speedily renewed. Early in March, eight more victims were burnt j 
In all, ifiiteen before the end of ApriL The Queen was then prepar- 
ing Beriot^y for hex confinement She gave ^ck to the Pope such 
abbey lands as ^e possessed to make her peace with God, «md retired 
to Hampton Court, while priests and bishops sang prayers about the 
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London streets.^ Circulars even were written announcmg the happy 
event But the happy went did not come. Yet much ^ 

hung on it;— in England the peaceful acceptance of aiwppoinw 
Spanish influence, and abroad that consequent prepon- 
derance of the Imperial power which would produce European peace, 
which would in its turn miable Philip and Mary to carry out their 
Catholic views in England. All this was dependent upon the birth of 
an heir to the throne. But the child did not come ; and almost worse 
than that, two Popes died within a few weeks of each other, and in 
May, Marcellus was succeeded, under the title of Paul I Y., by Cardinal 
Carafla, tbe deadly enemy of Pole, and the close friend of the French. 
Conscience-stricken for her too great leniency, Mary issued a letter 
exciting the Bishops to greater energy. Fifty new victmos were the 
consequence. The effect was not what the Queen hoped ; and the 
Spaniards, throwing up all hope that Philip would rule England as 
Begent to his son, threw the whole of their influence into the 
intended match beti^-een Elizabeth and Pmlibert, hoping thereby at 
least to secure a secondary interest in affairs, Philip found it no longer 
necessaiy to remain with his unloved wife. He was wanted too else- 
where ; and in August he left England— having taken the 
opportunity of setting himself right with the Princess— 
and went to receive the dominion which his great father, CharlesT., was 
now abdicating. It is uncertain what Ms plans with regard to England 
were, but there is some evidence to show that arms were to establish 
that Spanish influence wMch had not come through his marriage. 

His departure left the Queen miserable, and almost mad. She 
roamed wildly about her palace, and sat grovelling on the floor 
in the twil%ht, with her knees drawn up to her face. She be- 
took hemelf to the gloomy satisfaction of religious persecution, 
and in the three dioceses of Canterbi^, Eochester and 
London there was but little cessation of sacrifices at McrtteB. 
the stake. Among others Cranmer,Bidley and Latimer, 
imprisoned since the beginning of the reign, were now i*tia«r. 
to be dealt with. Commissioners were sent to Oxford ^ ’’ 
to try them. There was this difficulty in the way of Cranmeris 
condemnation, that he had received the pall from the Pope. He 
refused, too, to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the commissioners, 
asserting that the Papal authority was forbidden by old English 
law. At the dose of the proceedings^ he was died to appear at 

1 These exMbitioiu were n<)tiritIiontth«ir 4^ CheoitfiOCCutciitHi^hjnte^ 

how « “ frsatyk ma cam and hangyd ahoat a pmt nj poddp«es,''--.MjyoK^ p, 85. 
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Home witlim eighty days, and tlieii recommitted to Ms prison. A 
few days after, Ridley and Latimer were also tried in the Divinity 
ScLook at Oxford. Latimer exhibited the’^qnaint simplicity which 
marked his character. The old man appeared, leaning on his staff, in 
a threadbare gown of Bristol frieze ; a handkercMef and night-cap 
were npon his head, and over those a burgher’s cap, with broad ear- 
flaps. To his leathern waistband hung Ms Bible, and his spectacles 
hung by a string about his neck. The test question was applied to 
Mm with regard to the Sacrament. He could but simply answer 
that bread was bread, and wine was wine. Both he and Ridley were 
condemned to death. On the 16th of October they were brought out 
- — passing the prison where Cranmer was still living — to the stake 


erected at the bottom of St Giles’s ; Ridley, neatly and trimly clothed 
like a gentleman, with a furred black gown, and furred tippet around 
his neck, and Latimer, quaint as ever, clothed beneath his cloak with 
a new shroud. They were chained back to back to the same stake — 
a friend hung powder round the neck of each j the faggots were 
lighted. “ Play the man Master Ridley,” said Latimer, “ we shall 
this day light such a candle in England as by the grace of God shall 
never be put out.” The death of Latimer was almost instantaneous. 
His companion lingered longer ; but at length some friend stirred the 
feggots at his feet, the flames shot up and caught the powder, and he 
di^ The less-hnown martyrs suffered even more terribly ; some at 
least were starved to death in the prison where they were confined. 

The Archbiriiop’s fate was rapidly approaching ; but he outlived his 
unrelenting enemy, Gardiner, who died almost immediately after the 
meerir^ of Parliament in October— a Parliament wMch would only 
grant a subsidy under the pledge that none of it should go to Philip, 
and wMch, though it allowed the Queen to divest herself of the first- 
fruits, refosed to suffer them to be paid to the Pope. A Parliament 
so Httle oT^equious to the Crown was speedily dissolved. In December 
Granmeris cause had been tried at Rome, and sentence had been 
passed against him in his enforced absence. In Eebruary 1556 he 
was degraded from his office by Thiilby and Bonner, who were 
mtrui^ed with the completion of the sentence. His life was spared 
a li^^ and he was induced to write several letters of submission 
ard humiliatmg confesrion. This was hdd to he a deathblow to the 
cause of ihe Eefonnation, and it was Iffiought that, as that blow had 
been struck, there was no firttier object in paring Cran- 
meris life. But the persecutors outwitted themselves. 
On the Slat of March he was to be executed, and to put 
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the final stroke to his hnmiliatioii by a great public confession. It was 
rainy, and thesennon and recantation were held in St. Mary^s Church. 
Cole, the Provost of Etoi^ preached to him, or rather on him, and con- 
cluded by an appeal to him to fulfil his promise, and to declare im 
confession of faith. The Archbishop knelt in prayer, addressed a few 
words of wise advice against the sins of the time ; and then, to the 
astonishment of his hearers, when he passed to his confession of faith, 
declared that the letters which he had lately written were contrary 
to his true belief, vowed that the hand that had written them should 
first be burned, and closed by saying, " As for the Pope, I utterly re- 
fuse him as Christ’s enemy, and Antichrist, with all his false doctrine ; 
and as for the Sacrament, I believe as I have taught in my book 
against the Bishop of Winchester.” He was hustled ofif to the stake 
and burnt, fulfilling his promise that his right hand should be the first 
to feel the fire. 

Three days before this execution, a number of young gentlemen 
were carried to the Tower, among them John Throg- 
morton and Sir Harry Peckham ; and a few days after coMpi»cy. 
a proclamation appeared declaring Sir Harry Dudley, 

Christopher Aston, the two Tremaynes, and divers others, traitors. 
The feelings of the nation had been deeply stirred by tbe cruelty oi 
the persecutions. Among younger men especially were found many 
who saw in the present reaction a death-blow to all their noblest 
hopes and aspirations. The younger part of England believed even 
then in progress, and regarded Elizabeth— cMld of the Protestant 
upstart Anne Boleyn — as its representative. Their plans had ripened 
during the session of Parliament ; and now, when the time for their 
fulfilment was dose at hand, were suddenly exploded. Sir Harry 
Dudley, one of the Duke of Northumberland’s family, appeare to 
have been at the bottom of the plot, and it is his name that it 
generally bears. In its details the scheme of Dudley and his young 
Mends — for nearly all of them were young — was very like Wyatt’s 
and the Duke of Sufifolk’s. The hope of ite success rested chiefly on 
assistance from Prance. In Paris Throgmorton had bem intriguing, 
and thither Sir Harry Dudley himself went to intrigue. Fren<^ 
ships, armed by means of French money, and manned by discontented 
EngMshmen, who were now very plentiful in France, were to sdze 
the Isle of Wight, which Hvedale, the Captain of the island, had 
arranged to surrender to them. Thence Portsmouth was to be 
attacked, and secured without bloodshed, for there was a Mendly party 
within. The possession of this port was to secure the msurxection oi 
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the whole South-east of England, Meanwhile troops from Wales 
and the West were to march towards the capital. The balance be- 
tween Spain and France on the Continent T^as at this time so uncer- 
tain, that Henry II. of France was not inclined either strongly to 
assist or wholly to discourage the conspirators. A midnight meeting 
was held in Paris, and assistance promised them. But this was too 
ostentatious a manner of conspiring not to reach the ears of Wotton, 
the English Ambassador ; information was at once sent to England, 
An intended robbery of the Treasury, to the amount of £50j000j 
which was to supply the fund for the expedition, was also betrayed. 
The effect was the immediate apprehension of snch of the chiefs of 
the conspiracy as were to be found in England, while the rest were 
proclaimed traitors. No mercy was shown to the offenders; neither 
rack nor gallows was spared, but, though some of the conspirators 
turned King’s evidence, Throgmorton, whose knowledge was the 
most extensive, bore bravely up against the torture. 

This conspiracy was followed by an increased vigour of persecution. 
zeatmi The diaiy of Macbyn, a citizen of London, is little else 
a dismal list of poor wretches brought to the stake, 
or criminals hanged wholesale ; for the restoration of Church disci- 
pline seems to have had no effect upon the morals of the country. 
The Government had fallen into the hands of a few of the Queen’s 
particular friends— as Eochester, Englefield and Jemyngham, The 
Lords of the Counci4 and real statesmen of England, held aloof fiom 
the wretched tyranny. The exiled gentlemen sought refuge in 
France, and were there welcomed by the King, from whom the com- 
plaints of Mary could obtain nothing but the most transparently 
felse disavowal of aU intentions to assist them. The very ships 
wMdh were said to he sent to suppress the rovers — for the exiles had 
^ privateering— really acted as their consorts. 
Tfagtiriunway They preyed chiefly on the trade of Spain, between 
%iwm. Tirhich power and France war was again imminent, and 
whose interests were identical with Mary’s. These young gentlemen 
had a sort of chivalrous worship of the Princess Elizabeth. On her 
&e eyas of the younger and more stirring part of tho people had 
befi® ted throughout the reign, and now, amid the general wretched- 
jMtv parties, except the extreme Catholics, fixed their hopes on her. 
The men conspired, and lost the national confidence by seek- 

ing the aid of France ; the wise old statesmen, who saw in her some- 
^ing of her fiatiieris bve of order, were content to wait till a few 
years should of necessity dose the Queen’s life, for her health was 
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qmte broken ; sbe was a prey to the diopey, and the absence of her 
husband tended to increase her misery. 

The French support df the English exiles was not wholly politic. 
For some little time there had been a truce between the French 
nation and Spain, But Caraffa, Paul IV., was French in aH Ms 
views ; he was anxious too to expel the Spaniards from ^ 
Naples, and was constantly urging Henry II. to break ixnti am, 
the truce. He had now induced him to do so, and it 
would have been prudent to have allowed the English to hold aloof 
from the war, as was their anxious wish, Henry’s injudicious sup- 
port of the exiles did for Philip what he never could have done for 
himself. The Spanish King had brought himself to revisit the 
country and the wife he detested, for the purpose of embroiling Eng- 
land in his continental quarrels. This was contrary to the treaty of 
marriage between himself and Mary, and Ms visit had proved use- 
less. But the assistance given by Henry to a wild expedition to the 
North of England headed by Sir Thomas Stafford, the grandson of 
the Duke of Buckingham whom Henry VIII. had beheaded, forced 
the nation into war. Stafford landed with thirty Eng- ^ 

lishmen and one Frenchman at Scarborough, but was 
shortly taken prisoner, with the whole of Ms followers, who, with the 
exception of one, were put to death. War with France was declared. 
As ^8 war was cMefly in the Pope’s interests, the bulk of the 
French army was poured into Italy under the Duke of Guise. It 
was there destroyed by disease, and the Pope had to make Ms sub- 
minion to Alva, Philip’s Kentenant, But the absence of the French 
army in the South had given Philip an opportunity, of wMch he had 
taken advants^e, of striking a blow from the N etherlands. His army, 
under PMliberi of Savoy, had advanced to St Quentin, the garrison 
of wMch was reinforced by Coligny, who then took the command. 
To relieve Ms nephew, and to save a city wMch barred the road to 
Paris, Montmorency collected what troops he could, and hurried 
northward. These troop consisted mainly of the reserves of the 
country, nobles and their feudal foEowers, The French ^ 
suffered a disastrous defeat Their loss was 4(XX) killed j stoman. 
and theConstahle, Montmorency himself, and many other ^ 
of the cMef nobles of France were among the prisoners. The Ei^- 
iish were not present, though arriving on the ground soon enough to 
have a share in the ruthless pillage of the town. The Duke of Guise, 
irritated at his want of succ^ in Italy, thought to gratify the Frmich 
people and establish Ms popularity by winning back Cya% the 
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defences of wHch tad teen muct neglected, and wHch the French 
nation ardently desired to possess. The last reign had been one of 
great extravagance and waste, and NorthunStberland and Ms Council, 
in the midst of the financial pressure wMch was always 
non of cwaI*. them in England, had neglected the sup- 

plies and the fortifications of Calais. Mary’s reign had been less 
wasteful, hut, as has been seen, she had felt it her duty to divest the 
Crown of a large portion of its revenue aud to restore it to the 
Church, She too had therefore been obliged to be penurious. The 
Calais Pale comprised three forts— Calais itself, and the two out- 
lying forts, Guisnes and Hammes. Of these, Guisnes was about three 
miles from Calais, connected by a line of fortresses ; Hammes lay 
between the two. In these three places there were about sixteen or 
seventeen hundred men. Grey had a thousand of these at Guisnes, 
while Wentworth garrisoned Calais with some five hundred, not nearly 
enough to man the works thoroughly. The commanders knew well 
that an attack was intended. They wrote urgent letters to England 
for assistance, and it was resolved that they were too weak to move 
out of their strongholds till reinforced. Troops were hurriedly col- 
lected, and upon some romour of the falseness of the previous report, 
as rapidly disbanded. Meanwhile an army of twenty thousand men 
was encamped at Boulogne, and thirty or forty vessels, with all the 
apparatus for a siege, were collected at Ambleteuse. On the 1st of 
January 1558, Calais, on the land side, was invested. The sea was 
still open, and the entrance to Calais harbour was covered by a 
castle on the Rysbank, the end of a line of sand mounds which 
fronted the sea. The other approaches to the sandhills were covered 
by a bulwark called the Sandgate and a fort called Newnham bridge. 
On the 2nd of January an attack on Newnham bridge was repulsed, 
but the Sandgate was captured. The country should have been put 
under water, but the sLuices were out of order, and would have let 
the salt into the wells. So Wentworth wrote in haste for more assist- 
ance, hut before he had well finished his letter the Rysbank was 
attacked firaa the sea and captured, and the defence of Calais was 
virtnally over, Quimes might perhaps have been saved, but extra- 
ordinary mismanagement prevented the reinforcements from being 
embar^d. The Queen’s ships were unseaworthy, and when a trans- 
port Rest was collected a storm scattered it; and when Philip of 
Spain replaced it with a fleet from the Low Countries, Ihe army in 
despair had disbanded. So Guisnes went with Calais, and the Eng- 
Imdi hold upon Frsuace was dt^troyed. The loss of Calais was a heavy 
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'blcrw' to England and to Mary. The nation was for the moment 
roused ; money was rapidly voted by Parliament or borrowed abroad ; 
bnt the persecution, whiflh. still continual, had shaken the loyalty of 
England, and the musters which were collected could not be trusted. 
One brief success was won by the fleet, with which Clinton had a 
share in securing the victory for Count Egmont at the battle of 
Gravelines. But the feeling was growing both in Prance and Spain 
that it was time, if the march of Protestantism was to be checked, to 
put an end to their internecine straggle and to join in the suppression 
of heresy. The death of Charles V., the old enemy of France, ren- 
dered this the more easy. To the French indeed, if they could but 
retain Calais, a peace brought nothing hut advantage, Kegotiasumi tat 
and they offered Philip peace almost on his own terms 
if he would throw over his allies. As he still had hopes s«pt 
of drawing England to his side by means of the friendship of Eliza- 
beth, even if he could not join it to his kingdom by a marriage with 
that Princess, he refused to desert Ms allies, and in the midst of the 
negotiations the death wMch had been long threaten- 
ing Mary came. She died on the 14th of November. 

Three days afterwards she was followed to the grave by Pole, who, 
by an almost grotesq^ue turn of fate, had been removed jfrom his 
position as Legate a latere by the present Pope upon a charge of un- 
soundness of doctrine. Both he and Mary proved their orthodoxy to 
the end by vigorous persecution. 
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that “ none was created a baron who could not dispend a thousand 
pound per annum, or at least a thousand marks ” George Neville, 
Duke of Bedford, was degraded by Parl^ent in 1477 because he 
was poor. The performance also of certain offices was held to make 
a man a gentleman. In the place therefore of the old nobility and 
gently of race there arose a nobility dependent on wealth and on the 
favour of the Court, who became naturally pliant inatroments in the 
hand of the King, to whom they owed their elevation.i On read- 
ing the list of the executors of King Henry VIII/s wiU, it is at once 
obvious that not one of them is other than a new-made man. 

Under these circumstances the change in the balance of the consti- 
tution was complete. Unchecked by its natural counterpoise, the 
nobility, the Crown was in effect absolute, for the Commons, who 
might have been expected to step into the place which the nobles bad 
vaulted, were brought face to face with the power of the Crown, and, 
deprived of their natural leaders, had not yet found sufficient strength 
among themselves to make good their position against it. The King 
indeed thought fit, when a dangerous or difficult step had to be 
taken, to support bis authority by application to tbe Commons, and 
would graciously accept their advice when it chimed in with his own 
wish or was instigated by his own agents ; bnt how completely they 
accepted their position of inferiority is shown by the statutes declar- 
ing the royal proclamations to have the power of laws,* and giving 
the King the right of nominating Ms successor by will.^ 

This change in the character of the nohility necessitated a change 
fiwdiaxMttv ^ character of the army. It was no lo^er the 
dm may. connection between tenant and feudal cMef wMch com- 
pelled men to take the field. For defensive purposes the whole 
nation was regarded as one great army. To each class and rank was 
appointed its proper equipment, wMch every individual had to keep 
up at his own expense ; and this militia was placed under the com- 
mand of the most prominent noble or nobles in the county, who, as 
lord-lieutenants, were the representatives of the royal power there, 
and whose dntyit was to collect and organize the armed men of their 

I “ AM if any fcnl^t should have acqxdxed snffident number of these fees to be able 
to np » grent establishment, he may get himself created an earl by the King. 
Howbeltthe prwent King Henry mates bnt fevrT—ltaUm Bdatiim, p. 38. 

* Tbtwttas, Lord Wriothealey; William, Lord St John; John Russell, Lord Russell ; 
Rdward SeymotJT, EajJ of Hertford; John Dudley, Viscount Lisle; Cnthbert Tnnstall, 
]Kdiop<rf Durham; William Paget, Anthony Browne, Edward North, Edward Mon- 
fcagnei, Anthony Demy and William Herbert 

* 81 H 9 I 4 VHL * 35 Hen. VIIL c. 1. 
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district For foreign war the troops were raised by Toltmtary 
enlistment, receiving regular pay and rations during their service.^ 
These enlistments were gener^y made through the medium of some 
nobleman or gentleman, with whom the King entered into a contract 
Thus, in 1492, Henry YII. contracted with George, Earl of Kent, to 
provide “ yj. men of arms, his owne person comprised in the same, 
every one of them having with him hw cnstrell and his page ; with 
svj. demi-lannces, xvj. archers on horsbak, and lx. archers on fote, 
of good and hable persons for the warre, horsed, armed, garnished 
and arrayed sufficiently in aU pecea and in every thing as after the 
custume of wane ought to appertayne.” * It was in accordance with 
this view of England as an armed nation that laws were made 
regulating the price of bows, encouraging the importation of how 
staves, and insisting upon the substitution of archery for other less 
useful sports. The distance even at which the butts should be 
placed was a matter for legislation. Two hundred and twenty 
yards was the minimum allowed for public practice. In spite of 
such enactments, however, archmy gradually declined, as Latimer tells 
us :--“Men of England in times past, when they would exercise them- 
selves, for we must needs have some recreation, onr bodies cannot 
endure without some exercise— -they were wont to go abroad in the 
fields a shooting, but now it is turned to glossing and gulling within 
the house. . . , Charge them upon thrir allegiance that this singular 
benefit of God may be practised, and that it be not turned to glos- 
sing and bowUng within the towns, for they be negligent in executing 
these laws of shooting.” * In the place of archery arose the use of 
firearms. This seems to have necessitated the creation of something 
like a standing army. There were mercenaries constantly kept atCalais, 
and the Protector Somerset employed a body of musketeers.* At 
the time of the insurrection in Norfolk and Devonshire, when the 
state of affairs was critical,and the Government were in need of every 
man they could get, these troops were brought over and employed 
against the rebels in pursuance of the advice of Paget.* The feeling 
against the use of mercenaries in civil contests was very strong, and 
those who fell into the hands of the insurgents met with no quarter : 
— "abhorred of our party,” says Hooker, who was present, “they 
were nothing favoured of the olKer.” 

1 8S Hen. VIII. c. 9. * Bee also 7 Hen. VIL c. 1. 

* SixGi Sermon before Edmrd FI. 

* “ They were Msaulted with good conrage, on the one side hy onr footmen, on the 
other hy the Italian hajrq,nebutters.”— IJ»paic& o/BioMli, gwied hy Emtde, 

* “ Send for your Memayn homman.” Faget to Protector, Strype'a Mm, Tot iv 
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Sucit a change in the principle Tfriuch linked the various parts of 
society together as that which is implied in a change 
we*itb. fPQia feudalism to personal gofremment, could not take 
place without affecting materiaEy the social life of the nation. It 
has been said that it was no longer race, but wealth, which made the 
gentleman. The pursuit of wealth therefore became a much 
greater object than it had hitherto been, and the enjoyment and 
exhibition of wealth were carried much farther. The Court set the 
example of this display. Giustinlani, the Venetian Ambassador, in the 
earlier part of Henry VIIL’s reign, describes in glowing terms the 
splendour of the young King. He speaks of him as revelling in his 
conscious strength and beauty and wealth. 

But the greater nobility by no means fell behind their master. 
The magnificence of their dress was an object of wonder to foreigners. 
Indeed constant sumptuary laws were made to restrain the love of 
dress which was at that time rife in England. Shakspere tells us of 
the vast expenditure in dress at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The Dnke of Buckingham wore at the marriage of Prince Arthur, 
in 1601, a gown ^‘wrought of needlework and set upon cloth of 
tissue furred with sables, the which gown was valued at ;£1600 ” — at 
least ;ei6,000, of our money. Sir Nicholas Vaux wore a gown of 
purple velvet, pight with pieces of gold so thick and massy that it 
was valued in gold beside the silk and fur at ilOOO; and a coUar 
of Esses, which weighed, as the goldsmiths reported, 800 lbs. worth 
of nobles.” 1 Their wealth, and indeed that of the whole richer 
oiteiit«tion of pari: of the nation, is shown in the vast profusion 
tbaEagUiii. Qf households. The necessity for an immense 
quantity of food was indeed characteristic of the whole people. 
*‘I have it on the best information,” says the author of the 
“Italiau Kelation,” “ that when the war is raging most furiously 
they win seek for good eating and their other comforts, without 
thinking what harm may befall them.” An idea of the magni- 
ficence of a great establishment may be gained from the entry on 
the Feast of the Epiphany, 1508, in the household hook of Stajfford, 
Buke of Buckingham. On that day there were fed at dinner 
and supper together 459 persons, and the provision would seem to 
have consisted of 678 loaves, 66 quarts of wine, 259 flagons of ale 
(each flagon containing four quarts), 36 rounds of beef, 12 carcases of 
mutton, 2 calv^, 4 pigs, 5 salt fishes and a salt sturgeon, 3 swans, 


1 Stowe'a Attftalt, 
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6 geese, 10 capons, 1 lamb, 2 peacocks, 2 herons, 22 rabbits, 18 
chickens, 16 woodcocks, 9 mallards, 23 widgeons, 18 teak, 20 snipes, 
9 dozen of great birds, 6 ^ozen of little birds, 3 dozen larks, 9 quails — 
in all 343 birds. At such feasts there was an astonishing display of 
plate, which was indeed very characteristic of the English at that 
time. “ There is no small innkeeper, however poor and humble he 
may be, who does not serve his table with silver dishes and drinking- 
cups; and no one who has not in his house silver plate to the 
amount of at leaat 100 pounds sterling is considered by the English 
to he a person of any consequence.” ^ Wben Cardinal "VVolsey, in 
1528, entertained the French Ambassadors at Hampton Court, “ there 
were two banqueting-rooma, in each of which a cupboard extended 
the whole len^h of the apartment, filled to the top with plate. And 
every guest-chamber had a basin and ewer of silver, and a great 
livery pot of silver, and some gilt ; yea, and some chambers had two 
livery pots, with wine and beer, a silver candlestick, having in it two 
sizes : yet the cupboards in the banqueting-room were never once 
touched.”® The richer English were also profuse in many other 
articles of luxury ; carpets, tapestries, and silks, they were very fond 
of j* and, if we may judge &om the inventory of Wolse/s goods, 
they were iu the habit of purchasiri^ large quantities, which they 
kept in store. This profusion of plate and of articles of luxury, 
especially in connection with the existing poverty, of which more 
will be said hereafter, was caused principally by wealth havLig 
increased beyond the means of its employment, and by the natural 
channels for its employment being closed by mistaken legislative 
enactments. Trade had not yet been much developed, and all export 
of the precious metals was strictly forbidden, under that mistaken 
view, which lasted some ceuturies longer, that the wealth of a nation 
consisted in the amount of bullion existing in it, and that it could he 
securedonlyhy the exports being larger than the imports. Thus, while 
trade at home was limited, there was no means of employing super- 
fluous money in foreign countries. A still further check was given to 
the employment of wealth by the laws which forbade usury,* and by 
the view that the taking of interest was a sort of moral crime. There 

1 Italian Motion of SnglavA, p. 29. * Stowe's A-maU. 

* Perlin, Dtaaripiian ^Aiigletem (1552), p. 11 : “ Les Anglols se servet fort des tapis- 
series, des toilles pincites, qoi aont bien Pistes, aaxqoelles y a force et magnifiqnes 
roses, ccmrSotes ou il y a fleers de LI* et lioM, car mi pee de maisoes voes poevof 
eetrer que voes ee troeviMi oeat tapisseries.” 

* II Hen. VIL e. & 

PKK. UOH. 
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was no alternative therefore but to board wealth, and this explains 
the lavish expenditure which so astonished the foreign visitor. 

Nor was wealth confined to the upper clashes. In the earlier part 
of the time of the Tudors there must have been great comfort of a 
somewhat rough sort amongst all classes. Prices were very low. 
Even so late as 1508, half-a-crown appears to have been the price of a 
calf, little more than a shilling purchased a carcase of mutton, and 
a round of beef could be bought for ninepence.^ The Duke of 
Northumberland’s house-book gives the price of sheep at twenty- 
pence apiece, lean beeves eight shillings apiece ; and twopence was 
the allowed price for a lean capon, threepence or fonipence for a pig. 
All sorts of food were cheap in proportion. It must not be supposed 
that this cheapness was accompanied by a proportionate lowness of 
wages. In a Statute of the year 1494, to settle the amount of 
labourers’ work and wages, with the object no doubt of keeping wages 
down— for this was the tendency of aB legislation at that time— the 
skilled artificer is allowed fivepence-farthing a day, and the unskilled 
labourer from threepence to threepence-halfpenny. Two years after- 
wards this Act was repealed, and wages probably rose a little j six- 
pence being the regular soldier’s pay, which maybe supposed to be about 
the same as that of the artificer. The purchasing power of money was 
about twelve times what it is now, wMch wonld make the ordinary 
wages thirty-six shillings a week. Snch was the comfortable condi- 
tion of the English at the beginning of the period occupied by the 
reigns of the Tudors, and before the end of Elizabeth’s reign the 
same general prosperity, or something comparable to it, appears to 
have again existed. The intervening time was a period of great diffi- 
culty and wretchedness. The old state of society was breaking np 
and seeking new forms. AU the conditions of life were undergoing 
a change, which might almost be called a revolution ; and as always 
AewmpuTing happens under such ciieumstances, this change was 
pwiTty. accompanied with great suffering. In Henry VIL’s reign, 
and throughout those of his two successors, the ciying evil of English 
society was vagabondage and pauperism. Eepeated statutes^ were 
made to restrain this evil, each one more severe than the last, till the 


1 Duke of BncSdngham’s hovsehold-'boot * 11 Hon. VII. a 22. 

* 22 Hea. VIII. c. 12 : “ If any do beg without Ucense, he shall be whipped, or else 
set to the stooks for three days and three nights, with bread and water only." 27 Hen. 
yill. 0 , 15; ‘ iTsiy atnrdf vagabond to be kept in continnal labour. ... A valiant 
shall at the finrt time be whipped, . . . and If he continue Ms roguish life, he 
«^ve theuwjerpKt of the gristle of Ms right eat cut oU; and if he be found 
Siler that wtuderingin tdlenjesi, etc., he shall be adjudgsd and executed as a felon. ** 
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wverityciiliimiatedm Somersefs Statute,^ rediicmg able-bodied vaga« 
boEds to akveiy. As a natural concomitant of vagabondage, came a 
great amount of crimes of violence and theft Xo severity was suffi- 
cient to check them. In Henry reign, the Tenetian narrator 
observes that it is very easy to get a man apprehended 
in England : “ Such severe measures against erimmals "*“*■ 
ought to keep the English in check, but for all this there is no 
country in the world where there are so many thieves and robbers in 
it as in England ; ” and again, “ People are taken up every day by 
dozens, like birds in a covey, and especially in London ; yet for all 
this they never cease to rob mid murder in the streets ; ” while 
Perlin, writing of the beginning of Mary's reign, remarks that the 
justice in England is very cruel, that a man who would in France be 
whipped would in England be condemned to death ; “ in truth, there 
are but two sorts of punishments, to wit, to be hanged or to be be- 
headed, and thus evildoers gain as much hy doing little evil as 
great j ” and yet he speaks of them as a most turbulent and deceitful 
people. 

There were many causes at work which tended to produce this 
deplorable state of things. The spirit of feudalism had 
been giving place to the mercantile spirit of modem porerty-iod 
times. Edward IV. had himself engaged largely in 
mercantile speculations. Henry VIL had not thought it undignified 
to belong to the corporation of Taylors, henceforward called Mer- 
chant Taylors. In his reign, a commercial treaty, called the Great 
Intercourse, had been made between England and the Low Countries, 
The discoveries of Columbus, Vasco di Gama, Sebastian Cabot, and 
others, had increased the spirit of adventure, and opened new fields 
of traffic, although they were as yet hut little used. The spirit of 
enterprise had, however, taken hold of the traders of London, of 
whom it is said that “they are so diligent in mercantile pursuits that 
they do not fear to make contracts on usury.”* They had thus 
accumulated considerable wealth, and wealth was now, as feudal in- 
fluence gave way to that of money, the road to gentility and import- 
ance, But that importance was not yet separable feom Kaaam* 
the possession of land. Men of wealth, therefore, tried 
to acquire land, and the destraction of the nobility during the 
Wars of the Boses, together with the very numerous forfeitures 
which attended iffiem, had thrown the land of England largely into 
new hands, and often into those of the wealthy middle class. The 
M »d. VI. c. a » It M p. 
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toae of the whole age was likewise very mercenary and the new 
pojffiessors of land, whether mercantile or of the new Court nobility, 
no longer felt the same interest as their predecessors in the number 
and weEbeing of their tenants. A numerous following of feudal 
tenants was no longer an object, but the power of wealth was every 
day increasing. In the eyes of the new holders the land was to be 
treated like any other investment, so as to produce the best return. 

With the exception perhaps of tin, the greatest and 
rutanAum lucrative trade of England was wool. It paid 

better to feed sheep than to plough the land. It was no doubt better 
political economy, and in the long run more advantageous to England, 
thus to employ the land. But at the time the injury inflicted on the 
poor was very great Tenants and labourers were driven from their 
farma and cottages, and the land given up to pastuce ,2 so that a couple 
of men could manage a whole farm which had once supported its full 
supply of ploughmen, labourers, and the like. “For whereas,” says 
Latimer, ‘‘have been a great many householders and inhabitants, 
there is now but a shepherd and his dog.” ® This change affected 
two classes of men, the yeomen farmers and the labourers. Proprie- 
tors found no difficulty in taking pasture farms into their own hands, 
and added farm to farm. Statutes were made to restrain this prac- 
tice, but were constantly broken, and the quantity of sheep held in 
single men’s hands became so enormous, that they too had to be 
restricted by statute.* The yeoman farmer thus found himself ousted 
6:0m his tenancy. The labourer suffered still more. The complete sepa- 
Diiainxttioa of which was and still is the marked 

characteristic of the Ei^Hsh labourer, enabled his master 
^***®“‘ to turn him from Ms employment without difficulty. As 

the greed for pasture-land increased, his case became still worse. Much 
of Mb subsistence was drawn from his rights over common land. His 

1 ‘‘Having no hope of their paternal inheritance, they all become so greedy of gairr, 
that they fed no shame in asking, almost for the love of God, the smallest sum of money] 
and to th^ it may be attributed that there Is no injury that can be committed against 
the low orders which may not be atoned for by money.*'— li. Bd. p. 26 . See also the 
d^cripliffn of the mercenary marriages contracted by ihe , 

* “ town [Bittesby] is long rince depopulated, not one house remaining, and con- 
verted into sheep pastures." 

•‘Stermesworth hath been an ancient town, but now altogether decayed and con- 
verted into dmep pastures."— Bwctok's LeicestmMri, 

< 26 Mm, Vm , «. 18 : “No man to have above two thousand she^." Ohe ItaMm 
many iw twenty thousand. 
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richer neighboura began to enclose this land, and throw it into pasture.* 
His means of subsistence was thus cut off in both directions. He 
was deprived of his employment, and he lost his private means of 
Hfe. It was this enclosing of common lands which was the great 
grievance of the Eastern rebels, and which formed the topic of some oi 
Latimer’s most vigorous sermons : ‘*But let the preacher preach till 
his tongue he worn to the stumps, nothing is amended. We have 
good statutes made for the Commonwealth, as touching commoners 
and encloses, many meetings and sessions, hut in the end of the 
matter there cometh nothing forth ; ” “ and Somerset’s sympathy 
with the complaints of those who had lost their common rights, and 
the commission he issued to inquire into enclosure^ have been already 
mentioned as the causes of his faU. In time the increasing manu- 
factures and other forms of commerce absorbed these hands, and the im- 
provement of agriculture restored the proper balance between arable 
and pasture. But while the process was going on, as in the case of 
aU economic changes, the suffering was great To these causes of 
pauperism must he added the number of (^charged retamers whom 
the decrease of feudal military households threw upon the world, and 

after the destruction of the monasteries, the discharged * 

monks and numerous agricultural servants of the abbeys. <i8p«i<i»ai». 
The stringent laws directed against vagabonds were useless. There 
was for the time a real want of work. Sir Thomas More saw this, 
and writes, “ They be cast into prison as vagabonds, because they go 
about and work not whom no man will set at work, though they 
never so willingly proffer theimelves thereto.” ® That such a mass 
of unemployed workmen should take to crimes and violence was but 
natural, more especially as during much of the period any church 
afforded sanctuary for the evildoer for forty days, besides the great 
licensed sanctuaries.* 

To add to the misery of the people, there was an extremely rapid 
rise in prices. The chief cause of this was perhaps the uepwci^tifia or 
natural rise in the value of commodities iu comparison 

1 “This lordship hatii been long enclosed, afTording large sheep-walks. "—B veton's 
Lactslta'Mrt. 

“ First Ssm. Ijtfore Ed. VI, » Utopia. 

* “Itoke me now, how few aanctnaxle men there be, whom any fevowrable necessitie 
compelled to go tMther, and then see what a rabble of thieves, mnrderers, and mali- 
cious haynona traitors there be commonly therein.’*— Momt’s Life qfEdvxtrd V. 

AftertheEeformationsanctuariesfelllntodisrepnte,bnt6ontinu6dtoeiIst InlW,aBi 
Act was passed for the snppreasion of the most notorious, and they were finally abolished 
In the reign of George 1, when ihe Sanctaaiy of St Peter’s, Westminster, was imlled 
down. This, and that of Si Martin la Grand, were the two principal in lasAm, 
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with silver, caused by the mtroduetion of precious metals from 
America. But besides that, it may be traced to the depreeiatioii of 
the coinage which was going on during the latter years of Henry 
Till, and through most of the reign of Edward. The country was 
flooded with testons or bad shillings, and private individuals took 
advantage of the opportunity. Thus Sha^ington, Master of the Mint 
at Bristol, coined no less than il2,000 of false money. 

Increasing habits of luxury among the wealthy, and that covetousness 
which has been aireadymentioned,and which caused a universal raising 
of the rents, had also much to do with the misery of the people. The 
Beformation seems to have produced a directly injurious effect upon the 
morality of the time. Breed from the restraints of the discipline of 
the Catholic Church, without any very sure belief in the new doctrines, 
which indeed had been thrust somewhat unceremoniously on the 
mass of the nation, rich men were inclined to take advantage of the 
license of the new creeds without accepting their stricter and more 
spiritual morality. That there was a deterioration is plain In times 
idttmanutyof P^st men Were fall of pity and compassion, but now 
protMteatiim. there is no pity. . . How charity is waxen cold, none 
helpeth the scholar nor yet poor. And in those days what did 
they when they helped the scholars ? marry, they maintained and 
gave them livings that wo^e very Papists and professed the Pope’s 
doctrine : and now that the knowledge of God’s Word is brought to 
light, now almost no man helpeth to maintain them.” ^ And again : 
—"I full certify you extortioners, violent oppressors, engrossers of 
tenements and lands, through whose covetousness villages decay and 
fell down, the King’s liege people for lack of sustenance are famished 
and decayed—they be those which speak against the honour of the 
King .” It was this covetousness and overweening desire for and 
admiration of wealth which was the crying sin of the time. The 
honesty even of the Bench was sullied by it The saying is now, 
that money is heard everywhere ; if he be rich he shaB soon have 
an end of his matter.” * " Now-a-days the judges be afraid to hear a 
poor man against the rich ; insomuch they will either pronounce 
against Mm, or so drive off the poor man’s suit, that he «ba11 not be 
able to go through with it.” * Consequently hll proprietors sought 
to get as much as possible from there land, and the tenant farmers 
found their rents enormously enhanced. Latimer gives the story of 
Ms father’s farm, wMch well shows this increase : “ My father was a 

» Smum Plough. > Utimei’a Stmd Smm i^e the King, 

• Third Sermon Ixfm the King. 
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yeoman and had no lands of hia own, only he had a farm of three or 
four pound by year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much 
as kept half a dozen men. He had walk for a hundred sheep ; and 
my mother milked thirty kine. He was able, and did find the King 
a harness, with himself and his horse, w’hile he came to the place that 
he should receive the Eang's vrages. I can remember that I buckled 
Ms harness when he went into Eiaekheath field. He kept me to 
school, or else I had not been able to have preached before tbe King's 
Majesty now. He married my sisters with five pound or twenty 
nobles apiece. ... He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours, and 
some aliM he gave to the poor. And all this he did off the said farm, 
where he that now hath it payeth sixteen pounds by year or more, 
and is not able to do anything for his prince, for himself, nor for Ms 
children, or give a cup of drink to the poor.” Of course, under such 
circumstances, the prices of agricultural products ro^e so that “ poor 
men which live of their labour cannot with the sweat of their face 
have a living, all kind of victuals is so dear ; pigs, geese, chickens, 
capons, eggs, etc. These things, with others, are so unreasonably 
enhanced j and I think verily that if it thus continue we shall at 
length be constrained to pay for u pig a pound.” ^ 

The same principles wMch were producing this change in agri- 
cultural products were acting on other branches of trade. There too 
the wholesale dealer was rising, and in both sermons and statutes the 
evil is pointed out, that poor mea should be unable to purchase small 
quantities, a wholesale seller being able to keep Ms stock till he could 
sell advantageously. Efforts were even made to settle compulsory 
prices, hut tMs was found quite impossible, as was indeed seen by 
Mason, one of tbe ablest statesmen of the time, who writes in 1550 to 
Cecil Never shall you drive Nature to consent that a pennyworth 
shall be sold for a farthing.” 

No donbt this grovraag tendency to wholesale dealing was ’in 
accordance with the rules of political economy. The land was 
more profitably fanned as pasture than as ploughland. The wool 
wMch was thus grown gave employment sooner or later to the maun- 
faetures, which would absorb the surplus agricultural population, and 
capital which was before hoarded found a profitable investment in 
land. So too the wholesMe dealer in other goods was enabled to 
purchase in cheap markets, and to keep his gootls till he could sell 
them well, thus increasing the national wealth and equaHzing prices. 
But the commencement of the system which is now accepted uni- 
1 l-itimer’s Fir^ Sintton Se/ore Sdvard VL 
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veraally, but 'wHcb tbeE seemed merely the triumpli of selfishness, 
and whicb could not work fully becanse attended by many erroneous 
notions which laid restrictions on the freedom of trade, could not fail 
to be attended with mnch misery. 

But however great the revolntion in the constitution of society and 
in the economical condition of the kingdom may have 
poeitioa of been, the Great Eevolution, which mdeed gives its name 

the Church. ^ period, is the change in the position of the Church. 

In the reign of Henry VII. a foreigner could say, and probably truly, 
^'the clergy axe they who have the supreme sway over the country, 
both in peace and war.” ^ The amount of their property was enormous. 
The same author states that of 96,230 knights’ fees, 28,015 belonged 
to the Church. The number of monasteries was very great. At the 
time of the dissolution there were 645, and the revenues which are 
ztsgrcatnm ^ passed into the hands of the Crown are 
nndw computed at £l ,600,000. In addition to this the Church 

Eaniy vn. advantage of being almost the sole repository of 

learning. It is true there were some few exceptions. But so com- 
pletely was it the case that the mere power of reading was regarded 
as a proof of being in orders, that a criminal, charged with even the 
gravest offences, might, if he could read, claim to be removed for trial 
to the ecclesiastical courts. This privilege they had enjoyed since 
the twenty-fifth year of Edward III., and it did not receive any 
check till the year 1487, when it was enacted that no layman should 
be allowed benefit of clergy more than once. He was branded for 
the first offence, and on any future conviction was punished as a lay- 
man, Their superior education naturally threw the chief offices in the 
administration of the kingdom into the hands of Churchmen. The 
most trusted ministers of Henry YIL were Morton, eventually Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Fox, Bishop of Winchester. Warham, who 
siicceeded Morton, was Chancellor of England; but it was Wolsey, a 
prot4g4 of Fox, who carried the power of the Church to the highest 
pitcL Under him it rose to anthority and splendour scarcely second 
to that of the King. Nor was it only by their wealth and learning that 
Churchmen acq^uired influence. They had the majority of seats in the 
Upper House. The decayed -state of the temporsd peerage has been 
mentioned. The only ch^ which had not suffered in the civil wars 
was the dergy. The full number of Bishops (nineteen, and two Arch- 
biflho|») of course still remained, but besides these, mitred Abbots, to 


* Italian, MaHon ofSngland, p. 81 
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the number of twenty-nine, and two or three Prioi^,^ bad seats In the 
Upper House. The number of spiritual Lords was thus nearly double 
that of the temporal Inmddition to this the Church had a very large 
portion of the justice of the country in its hands. It could, as we 
have seen, draw from the King^s courts into its own jurisdiction all 
criminals who could read. It had, moreover, a complete arrangement 
of courts holding jurisdiction over moral offences, and all the 
apparatus necessary for exacting dues upon many of the common 
events of life, such as the maMng and execution of ^vill3 and the 
burial of the dead. 

Nor were these privileges used with a sparing hand. There are 
several statutes limiting the right of clergy, which show distinctly that 
it had been much abused. They complain that, contrary to promise, 
no regular agreement had been entered into as to the peiitilt:i;s to he 
inflicted upon criminals thus taken from the King’s justice, and 
assert that consequently such criminals were constantly discharged 
by the ordinary, after merely nominal imprisonment, on the payment 
of bribes ; while the first step of what can be spoken of as Reforma- 
tion was the Act limiting exorbitant fees upon wills, and the abuse 
of mortuaries, or presents for the dead. It is in fact true that in the 
domestic government, by means of their majority in the House ; in 
foreign affairs, because they alone were, generally speaking, fitted for 
diplomacy ,* even in war, because of their ability as organizers ; in 
every branch of social life by their wealth, their judicial power, their 
rights with regard to the common and necessary events of life, and 
most generally by their claim to spiritual dominion by the confes- 
sional, penance and absolution, it is true to say that the Churchmen 
at the close of the fifteenth century were by far the moat influential 
class in the kingdom. 

The case was different when, on the passing of the first Act of 
Uniformity (1648), not only had the management of contait 
temporal affairs passed from their hands, hut points of 
doctrine and religious faith were discussed in Parliament and settled 
by the laily of England. This great change had taken place in the 
short period which had elapsed since the fall of Wolsey. He had 
himseK been somewhat answerable for it He was too great and far- 
seeing a man to admire or tolerate great abuses or great ignorance, 
and, stickler though he was for the authority of the Church, he did not 
scruple to form plans of reformation to attempt to improve the general 

^ The number of Abbots and Piiom somewhat raried, bat there were nerer tMS thu 
twentr-five Abbots and two Prioia. 
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education of the country, or to employ largely able laymen in the 
service of the State. In fact, the great statesmen who managed the 
affairs of England, both at home and abroad, <tiU the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, may be said to have sprung from his school. 

It was impossible that with regard to learning, at all events, the 
Steps of Church should uphold its monopoly. The revival of 
tiis change. literature in Europe had been wholly secular. Greek 
poetry, Greek philosophy, and Greek morality had been regarded as 
dangerous by the Church, and although there were some eminent 
exceptions, scholarship had passed chiefly into the hands of the laity, 
and the Humanists, as they were called, were looked at but coldly by 
the stricter moralists of the Church. It was not without difficulty 
that the study of Greek had been admitted at the English Universities. 
Here again 'Woisey had sided with the Beformers. His apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of learning was great. He founded a school at 
his native town, Ipswich, and began a gigantic project for the forma- 
tion of a great College, called the Cardinal’s College, at Oxford, of 
which Christ Church is all that remains, but which would, if it had 
been completed, have incorporated several other colleges. Upon the 
suppression of monasteries it was intended that much of their 
revenue should be given to education ; and though Latimer could 
still complain of the unfitness of the nobility for the duties of states- 
men, and of the necessity of employing Churchmen for the purpose, 
the very fact that he mentions it proves that a change had taken 
place. The list of the Privy Council in 1552 contains but two 
clerical names, and the well-known statesmen and diplomatists, such 
roiwifliissatioa Paget, Mason, Cheyne, Sadler, Cedi, and others, were 
of toarniag. ^11 of them laymen of the middle class.^ The best-known 


^ List of the Privy Coimcil, 1551-2 


The Archhishop of CanteThury, 

The Bishop of Ely—Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Winchester— Lord Treasurer. 

The Duke of Northniaherland— Lord 
Great Master. 

The Lord Bussell— Lord Privy Seal. 

The Duke of Suffolk. 

The Marquess of Northampton— Lord 
Great Chamberlain. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury. 

The Earl Westmoreland, 

The Earl of Huntingdon. 

The Ear! of Pembroke. 

The Viflcouat Hereford. 

The Lord Clinton— Ikird Admiral. 

Thomas Lord D’Arey— lordChambeTlain, 
The Lord Cobham. 


The Lord Rich. 

Sir Anthony Winkfleld, K.G.— Mr. Comp- 
troller. 

Sir Thomas Ohejme, K.G —Sir, Treasurer. 
Mr. Secretary Petre. 

Mr. Secretary Cecil. 

Sir Philip Hobbey. 

Sir Robert Bowes. 

Sir John Gage. 

Sir John Mason. 

Sir Ralph Sadler 
Sir John Baker. 

Judge Bromley. 

Judge Montague 
Mr. Wotton. 

Mr, North. 
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aajoies, lioweTer, among the English scholars, are Sir Thomas More 
and Eoger Ascham. The first of these, a lawyer, and Chancellor of 
England after the fall of Wolsey, was a man whose probity and high 
and simple character, joined with his learning, gave him a European 
reputation. It was chiefly to visit him that Erasmus, the great 
scholar of the age, came to England, and his death, under the ruthless 
sentence of Henry YIII., caused a thrill of emotion throt^hout Europe. 
His influence upon learning was however chiefly indirect The 
whole man is so interesting, his political life so consistent, his 
character, thot^h instances of religions persecution can be brought 
against him, on the whole so liberal and generons, the description of 
his household at Chelsea given ns by his son-in-law and by his friend 
Erasmus so attractive, and his death-scene so dignified and touching, 
that it is probably as a man rather than as a scholar that he plays so 
large a part in the memories of Henry Vlll.’a reign. Of his works 
some historical jEragments, and his “ Utopia,'’ or modem republic, are the 
only ones much esteemed now, Eoger Ascham was a very diflerent 
man ; an amiable and careless scholar, he was at one time Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, several times employed as secretary to foreign 
ambassadors, but is better known as the tutor and Latin Secretary 
to both the Queens, Mary and EHzaheth. His principal works are 
“ Toxoplnlus,” an essay on shootiog, expressly intended to improve 
English prose, and “ The Schoolmaster ” which is full of learning and 
good sense. But more important than any individual scholars to prove 
the diffusion of learning, are the facts which are known about the 
education of so many of the prominent people (especially ladies) of that 
time. The instructions of Thomas Cromwell to the tutor of his son 
are still extant. They are almost too onerous. The hoy is to be trained 
in physical exercises as well as intellectual, but when occasion occurs, 
the two are to be comhiued, and the conversation, even when riding to 
the meet, is to be adroitly led to classical and instructive subjects. 
Such over-zealous care did not produce the desired effect, any more 
than the similar anxiety of Lord Chesterfield ; but the fact that a 
shrewd man like CromweE insisted upon such a training for his son, 
speaks largely for the general feeling on the subject. The precocious 
ability of Edward YI., the classical and other varied attainments of 
Lady Jane Grey and of Queen Elizabeth, although it is true thas, 
these instances are only drawn from the very highest rank, point to 
the same fact. The establishment of great b<^oo1s bears even stronger 
witness in the same directiom By a stran^ contradiction of circum- 
stances, while the support of learning at the Universities was decreasing, 
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while poor scholars were unable to obtain their usual assistance, and 
the number of the students was therefore rapidly decreadng, some 
few individuals began to establish foundation schools. Certain 
portions of the monastic revenues were devoted to the same purpose ; 
and so much was this the fashion, that the name of Edward YI. is 
indissolubly connected with our Grammar Schools, though more 
frequently on account of the grants being completed with his sanction 
than on account of liberality of his own. Dean Colet’s School of 
St Panl’s, and Christ Church Hospital, in the old Monastery of Grey 
Friars, are the best known of such establishments. 

Against this general diffusion of knowledge it was impossible that 
oonieiisaiit ChuTch should have continued long the hold which 

fdioTflof superstition gave it upon the multitude. Erasmus 

crtiuuty. describes in his Colloquies, in a thoroughly sceptical 

spirit, the relics that he saw at Walsingham, when he visited it, 
accompanied by Aldrich, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle. His 
disbelief in the authenticity of the relics excited the fury of the 
official : “ What need to ask such questions,” he said, “ when you 
have the authenticated inscription 1 ” Erasmus also visited Canter- 
bury, in company with Colet— on this occasion it was the English- 
man who was the most sceptical A dirty rag, said to have belonged 
to St. Thomas, was offered to him ; he, not sufficiently grateful, drew 
it together with his fingers, not without some expression of disgust, 
and disdainfully replaced it. He was asked m the neighbourhood 
to kiss a piece of a shoe with a glass jewel, said to be the shoe of St. 
Thomas. What,” said he, “ do these brutes imagine we must kiss 
every good man’s shoe ? ” The amount of superstition which had 
to he overthrown, on the other hand, was very great. England was 
full of places of pilgrimage, where wonder-working relics were kept 
and eiMbited in the interest of the monks who possessed them.^ 
Among the duties of the Commissioners for the dissolution of 
monasteries, a very important one was the examination of these 
relics. For instance, we hear at one time of the great wooden 
Christ, called “ Dilerfel-Gadern,” which was brought from Wales, 
and burnt under the unfortunate Friar Forest, who was hung in 

1 A* a adiigle tostance, Leyton the Commissioner says of Jl^den Bradley ; this 

bdngar, my semnt, I send yowe relyqnis, lyrste, two fiowres wrappede in white ana 
hlake sarcenet that one Christynmas eTyn will spring and burgen and here blossoms, 
qnod expertom esse, salth the prior of Mdden Bradley ; ye shall also receye a bage of 
reliqnis, wh®retn ye shall se stralngeis thynges, as shall appere by the scripture, as, 
ClodBS oote, Ouxe lades smoke, Parte of Codes supper in cena domini," etc.— WniOHr’s 
Svstpreision cf Monadsries, Camden Society, p. 
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cliams above it. At another time, it is a pMal of blood in the village 
of Hales in Worcestershire, the infuence of which even Henry VIII. 
was not able to withstand ; ^ or an image of the Virgin in a priory at 
Cardigan, with a taper which did not waste for nine yearn, and was 
then extinguished by a perjurer;® or the Kood at Boxley, which 
moved its eyes and head, which is the subject of investigation, and of 
which the imposture is disclosed. 

But it was neither in its political nor its learned pre-eminence, 
nor indeed in the superstitious influence which it ex- Dertmcuon of 
ercised, that the great revolution in the Church took 
place. It was the loss of its wealth and social pre-eminence, 
by the destruction of the monasteries, which chiefly changed its 
position. These institutions were at the very summit of their 
importance. Their splendour rivalled, nay surpassed, that of the 
greatest nobles. When the Abbot of St. Albans dined, his table 
was raised fifteen steps above the rest of the hall, and the monks 
who waited on him sung a hymn at every fifth step. He sat alone 
in the middle of his table, and guests even of the highest rank 
were only allowed to sit at the end. Their hospitality was vast 
also ; not only were there daily distribntions of fragments to the 
poor about the gates, but travellers and pilgrims were sure to find a 
welcome. At St. Thomas’s of Canterbury, as at other monasteries, 
there was a vast hall regularly set and attended every day. They had 
no difficulty in affording this, for their wealth was enormous. The 
revenue of the Abbey of Glastonbury is estimated at ;£3500, or about 
i35,000 of our money. And this was not quite the richest among them. 

It is not probable that in the larger abbeys much disorder reigned 
beyond what is inseparable from an idle community with considerable 
w^th at its command and an exemption from the common duties 
of citizenship. But in the smaller monasteries, where men of lower 
rank and education constituted the body of monks, and towards 
which the eye of the public was not often directed, iniquities of the 
vilest nature were rife. The proof of this is iudisputable. Crom- 
well, no doubt, employed coarse and eager instruments, but the 
stories given of proved immorality, and of abbots and monks 
surprised with the evidences of loose life about them, are too circum- 
stantial to be doubted.* Hot only did profound immorality, but also 

1 Sttmlk Semoft Itltyn Edmrd VL * Svpprmicn of Monasteries, p. 18S. 

* TMs ia amply proved by the letters in Wrist's Suppression Mona^wies, In tbo 
same monastery at Maiden Bradley, for instance, Leyton finds “ An holy father prior, 
and hath hat vj* cMdrehi and hnt one dows^ter mariede yet, ot the goodee ot the 
monaatexie, iSTityng shortly to mary the raete.** 
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profound ignorance find a home in these smaller societies — ^ignorance 
and immoralily too which would not he corrected. The Abbot of 
Warden, in Bedfordshire, gives the fojfowing account of his 
monaatiy Item, that whereas we by the said injunctions be 
commanded to have early lecture of divinity, we have none ; and 
when it is read few or none of the monhs come to it. Item, I did 
assign Thomas London to read the divinily lecture, and he undis- 
creetiy did read the books of Eccius Omelies, which books be ail 
carnal and of a brutal understanding. . . . Item, forasmuch as I did 
jwrceive ignorance was a great cause why these my brethren were 
thus far out of good order and in continual unguietness, ... I 
caused books of grammar to be bought for each of them, and 
assigned my brother to instruct them, hut there would come none to 
him hut one Bichard Baldock and Thomas Clement. Item, they he 
in number fifteen brethren, and except three of them, none under- 
stand nor know their rule, nor the statutes of their religion.” The 
rest of the letter describes a threatened assault upon himself for his 
attempts at reform, and instances of the grossest immorality. 

The condition of the monasteries had been known for years. 
Both Warham and Wolsey had mquired into them, and intended to 
reform them. It may have been his knowledge of this plan of his 
former master’s which suggested to Cromwell’s essentially secular 
mind the idea of at once striking a blow at the Church, removing a 
real abuse, and replenishing the King’s exchequer. It is certain 
that the idea was acted upon very thoronghly. 

In the autumn of 1535 a general visitation of monasteries was 
ordered, and a commission was appointed for the purpose. Of this 
commission the most vigorous members appear to have been Legh 
and Leyton, who went to work at their somewhat disgusting duties 
as if they found pleasure in them. There were others who were 
almost as keen in the work The process of visitation was a vigor- 
ous and summary one. All other ecclesiastical authority over the 
monasteries were removed, and the visitors were practically absolute. 
“My Lord of Lincoln visited here,” says Leyton, “and through 
his diocesa in these parts only to prevent the King’s visitation ... to 
the derogation of my Lord of Canterhuiy’s power and prerogative 
metropolitan given him by the King’s highness. If he will so suffer 
his power to be contemned it is pity he should have his mitre.” 
Aimed with this authority, the commissioners proceeded at once to 
the monasteiiei^ called the monks together, and in many instances at 
all events, told all who wished it they were ficee to go. Such as left 
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the monastery were supplied with priests’ dress, if they were mer, or 
secular dresses, if women. There seem to have been a ccndderable 
number who availed themselves of this permission. We find Ijegh 
writing to ask Cromwell Also I desire you to send me word what 
shall he done with these religious persona, which, kneeling on their 
knees, holding up their hands, instantly with humble petition desire 
of God, the King, and you, to be dismissed from their religion, saying 
they live in it contrary to God’s law and their conscience.”^ Again, 
Margaret Vernon, an abbess, writes to ask “ what way shall be best 
for me to take, seeing there shall be none left here but myself and this 
poor maiden.” * When the monastery was thus cleared of its unwill- 
ing inhabitants, all the rest were shnt up. Such were the injunctions 
given j there seems to have been some little difference in practice, 
for we find, among others, Legh complaining that “ Mr. Doctor Leyton 
hath not done the same in places where he hath been, but licensed 
the heads and masters to go abroad, which I suppose maketh the 
brethren to grudge the more.” This restriction was no doubt v-ery 
irksome, as was also the closing up of aU private entrances to the 
monasteries, one entrance alone being allowed. When they were 
thus secured in their houses, evidence wm taken ot all sorts, mven- 
tories of their property made, their accounts and leases carefully 
examined, and their morality sifted. Evidence of a very poor kind 
was accepted, and informers were no doubt plentiful Nor was this 
all,— the more zealous visitors at all events set to work with a precon- 
ceived notion of the guilt of the monks, and as experience strengthened 
this belief, no denial would avail At the College of Newark, m 
Leicester, the monks would not confess — “ The abbess here is con- 
federate, we suppose, and nothing will confess. The abbot is an 
honest man and doth very well, but he hath here the most obstinate 
and factious canons that ever I knew.” And so Dr. Leyton says he 
will bring agmnst them specific charges, which he confesses he had 
never he^ brought against any of them, hut confession of which he 
hopes to wring from them. If after such examination much was found 
amiss, whether gross immorality or gross mismanagement, which seems 
to have been very common, the visitors had power to compel surrender 
at once.* The mismanagement is curious, the living being often 
beyond the income of the monastery, and the lands being let on 

I Slip. Men. xsxvi, * S«p. Um., Letter nil 

3 !rhu8 in Kent tiie CommijBBioniexB report, ** We have been at the motuusteiies of La;* 
don, Porer and Folkestone, and haye taken a clear surrender of eTer; of the niai 
monasteries.” 
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ridictilotus leasea In tlie Charterhouse, for instance, the yearly 
revenue of the house is put at ;6642, Os. 4d., and the provision for 
living as amounting to j6'65S, 7s. 4d. learn here,” says the 
visitor, “that heretofore, rhen all victual was at a convenient price, 
and also when they were fewer persons in number than they now be, 
the proctor hath accounted for a thousand pounds a year, their rental 
being but as above, which costly fare, buildings and others, were then 
home by the benevolence and charity of the city of London.” He 
also complains that “ to the cloistered door there are no less than four- 
and-twenty keys in four-and-twenty persons’ hands ; also to the buttery 
door there he twelve sundry keys in twelve men’s hands, whereiu 
seemeth to be small husbandry.” The causes on which they insisted 
on surrenders were sometimes trivial enough. There is an excellent 
letter jErom the Abbot of Faversham, urging that his age was no valid 
reason for surrendering his monastery. 

By February 1636 sufficient evidence was collected, and many 
surrenders and dissolutions already effected. Here and there 
abbeys were well reported of, though scarcely any by either 
Liegh or Leyton. Thus the Abbot and convent of Ramsay was 
praised. George Giffard begs that Woolstrope Abbey may be un- 
suppressed. The nuns of Polesworth are declared pure, and 
Latimer entreats for the Priory of Great Malvern. Enough, how- 
ever, had been collected to show that there was really a vast amount 
of wickedness in the monasteries, and the King and Parliament being 
alike interested in the matter, a statute was passed declaring the 
dissolution of all monasteries under two hundred a year rental, 
excepting any which the King might except ; their property, saving 
the vested rights of leaseholders, was the King’s absolutely. The 
monks who still wished to keep their orders were drafted into the 
larger abbeys. There was at once a scramble for the prey. Abbots 
clamoured to be placed in the list of exceptions. Founders, or 
founders' kin, be^ed for their foundations, or that the temporality 
should be returned to them, or that at least they should have the 
right of pre-emption. Needy courtiers begged for grants of the con- 
fiscated land. Sir Thomas Elliot, a scholar and a diplomatist, begs 
Cromwell in cringing terms “so to bring me into the King’s most 
noble remembrance, that of his most bounteous liberality it may 
like his highness to reward me with some convenient portion of the 
suppressed lands.” Humphrey Stafford writes, “And if it would 
pl^se your mastership to be so good master unto me as to help me 
to Waispryng Priory, I were and will be whilst I live your bedeman.” 
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But Gromwell saw before him a still larger prey. It did not suit 
Mm to proceed so arbitrarily with the larger foundations aa he had 
done with the smaller ones ; but their fate was sealed. In the course 
of the next few yearn the larger number of them were frightened, or 
cajoled into voluntary surrender. If voluntary surrender seemed 
impossible, there was nearly always some cause found to give colour 
to the deposition of the abbot, and his place was occupied by some 
one ready to please the King by immediate surrender. The monks 
of the Charterhouse had been particularly obnoxious to the Crown. 
Thomas Bedyll, one of the commissioner, after congratulating Crom- 
weE on the death of most of them, begs him to have pity on the 
Lord Prior of the same, which is as honest a man as ever was in that 
habit . . . and now at last, at mine exhortation and instigation, con- 
stantly moved and finally persuaded Ms brethren to surrender their 
house, lands and goods into the hang’s hands, and to trust only to 
his mercy and grace. I beseech you, my Lord, that the said Prior 
may be so entreated by your help that he be not sorry and repent 
that he hath feared and foEowed your sore words and my gentle ex- 
hortation made unto him to surrender his said house.” The Abbot 
of St. Alban’s was a most obstinate patient ; “ In aE communications 
and motions made concerning any surrender, he showeth himself so 
stiff that, as he saith, he would rather choose to beg Ms bread aE the 
days of Ms life than consent to any surrender.” Legh and Petre, the 
commissioners, ask, therefore, whether they shaE go on with the pro- 
cess of deprivation, for manifest dilapidation, making of shifts, etc., 
wMch done, the house wiE be in such debt, that we tMnk no man 
wiE take the office of abbot here upon Mm, except any do it only 
for that purpose to surrender the same into the King’s hands.” 
When the surrenders were made, the houses were treated as at once 
belonging entirely to the Crown. The prior and the monies were 
pensioned, hut the pensions were veiy smaE, and the dear profit to 
the Crown great. Thus the Abbey of St. Andrew’s, Korthampfem, 
had an income of about four himdred a year ; the prior’s and sub- 
prior’s pensions were left “ tEl the Lord Privy Seal’s pleasure was 
known therein.” One of the monks, aged thirty-six, was give® a 
smaE vicarage in Northampton, of the yearly income of seven pounds, 
wMch was in the gift of the abbey, and happened to be vacant. Four 
above the age of forty were given four pounds a year apieeej 
two about thirty, sixty-six shiUin^ and eightpenee each ; and 
three younger than that, fifty-thr^ and fourpence. Thirty-five 
pounds, therefore, oui of the four hundred of income, covered all the 

P*B. MOS- * 
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pensioiis except the prior's and snh-prioris. The property belonging 
to the abbeys was carefully looked into and made to produce its 
proper rent. At this same abbey of Korthrmpton there was an in- 
stance of the absurd way in which it had been before managed. 
Their income had shrunk considerably, but not in this prior’s time : 
“But surely his predecessom pleasured much in odoriferous savoum^ 
as it should seem by their converting the rents of their monastery, 
that were wont to be paid in com and grain, into giliy-flowers and 
WMiea.” All the wealth of the property, relics, jewels, etc., were care- 
iWIy mventoried, and in large part sold, and the houses themselves 
stoipped of their lead and bells and glass, and the very materials sold 
to the neighbouring gentiy, the churches sometimes, but not often, 
being spared.^ In 1539 an Act was passed, not for dissolving monas- 
teries— that had been done already— but for vesting their property in 
the King. The work was then virtually iSnished, and the Parliament, 
which had counted in its first session, beginning in April 1539, 
twenty abbots among its members, began its second session in April 
1640 with none. Two or three abbots who remained obstinate, such 
as Beche of St. John’s, Colchester, Coke of Beading, and Whiting of 
Glastonbury, were entangled in charges of treason and beheaded. 

While the Revolution was thus proceeding in all directions, and in 
all classes of society, the outward appearance of England 
did not change mnch. Visitors, both in Henry "^L’s 
“****“*■ reign and in EHzaheth's, mention the abundance of 
pasturage, the comparative paucity of agriculture, and the great 
(Quantity of open country stocked with game. “Agriculture is not 
practised in this island beyond what k required for the consumption 
of the people. . . . This negligence is, however, atoned for by an im- 
mense profusion of every comestible animal, such as stags, goats, fallow- 
deer, hares, rabbits, pigs, and an infinity of oxen, which have much 
larger horns than ours, which proves the mildness of the climate, as 
horns cannot bear excessive cold. . . . Common fowls, pea-fowls, 
pirtridges, pheasants, and other small birds, abound here above 
measure.”* The roads were set deep between hedges, and Perlin 
tells us how there were steps up from the deep roa^ to the fields 
above through the hedges. The houses of the common people were 
mostiy mud hovels, but we are told in Elisabeth’s reign the people in 
them fared like kings. The thinness of the population was remaik- 
abk. The wars at home and abroad of the last century had made 

I See Seodmore's aooonnts in the Sujifrujion Mmtstena, 

> Ikiikm MoHmi. 
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great liavoc among the people ; disastrons sweeping diseases, bred 
probably in part by nncleaimess, had still further thinned them. 
Such as there were dT?%lt in very scattered hamlets, one of the 
changes of the period being the rise of large Tillages and small towns. 
The decay of towns is one of the most frequent complaints met with 
in the Statute-Book ; though this was partly caused, pexhaj^ by the 
general smallness of the population, and by unsMlfol legislation with 
regard to trade, it depended more upon the fret that the mereantile 
proprietors began to attract labourers around their own dwellings. 
The rules of the guilds and corporations were very oppressive, and 
workmen sought refuge from them in the villages. There is a strik- 
ing Act in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII., which interdicts 
under penalties manufacture in hamlets and villages, because per- 
sons inhabiting them both farmed lands and occupied the mysteries 
of cloth-making, weaving,” etc. The efforts of the great towns to 
retain their monopolies were vigorous. There are many statutes 
restricting places where certain trades may be carried oil The 
whole system of trade was indeed one of restriction. Again and 
again were prices fixed ; rules were made insisting upon the autho- 
rized examination and marking of goods to secure their purity. The 
number of apprentices was limited. The jealousy of foreigners was 
80 great that in some of the national branches of trade no foreign 
apprentices were admitted.^ The frequent repetition of such statutes 
marks their futility ; in fact here, too, change from the mediseval to 
the modem state was being effected, and the primary laws of compe- 
tition and of supply and demand were forcing themselves into 
notice. 

But if other large cities decayed, London continually grew. Its 
wealth and splendour are admitted on all hands. " In one single 
street, named the Strand, leading to St. Paul's, there are fifty-two 
goldsmiths’ shops, so rich and fall of silver vessels, great and small, 
that in all the shops iu Milan, Rome, Yenice and Florence put 
t<^ether, I do not think there are to be found so many or of the 
munificence to be seen in Londoiu”* The streets were, it is tme, 
built chiefly of timber, or at best of brick, and the paving was 
intrusted to the individual care of each householder ; but the City- 
abounded -with every article of luxury as well as with the necessaries 
of life, while through it ran the clear, beautiful Thames, “ in which it 
was truly a beautiM thing to behold one or two thousand tame ewami 
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Ho doubt much impurity must have found its way 
into tbe river, but tbe art of draining was not as yet well developed, 
and “crows and ravens croaked at pleaswe in the streets, no man 
regarding the omen,’' There was even a penalty for destroying 
them, for they were the scavengers, and kept the streets of the town 
free from filth. For the same reason kites were tolerated, “ which 
so tame that they would take from the children’s hands bread 
with butter, Flemish fashion, which their mothers gave 
them,” The common houses in London were gable-ended wooden 
edifices, each storey jutting over the one beneath it. The lighting 
was not particularly good. Lanterns were hoisted on the top of Bow 
steeple that people might find their way with greater secur%. 

Building was one of the favourite amusements of the rich in the 
time of Henry YIIL Wolsey was lavish in his expenditure on this 
point, indeed dangerously so for his own safety, during his retirement 
at York j extravagance is one of the charges against him. Hampton 
Court he built and gave to the King. His palace of York Place, 
afterwards Whitehall, was magnificent. Somerset was also a great 
builder, and, as has been said, spared not even churches to supply 
him with room and material for Ms new palace. 

In such houses as these there was a great display of splendour, 
especially in times of festivity. Sumptuous masks, strange dress- 
ings-up, which appear to us almost childish, and must, one would 
think, have been very duU, were the delight of the time. The same 
sort of amusement was carried on out of doors. King Henry and 
his wife used to go Maying. The King and his archers would he up 
betimes, and dressed in Lincoln green, go into the woods of Green- 
wich. The Queen and her maidens, in some rich and peculiar dress, 
would ride out later in the day and be captured by the gallant out- 
laws, who feasted them nobly in sham fortresses of hushes. In less 
distinguished society amusements were of a somewhat more soHd 
description. Then, as now, EngKshmen could do nothing without 
eating. Their meals were large and heavy, and usuaDy, if they had 
Men^ with them, taken at taverns. Of vrine they drank but little, hut 
they were very fond of beer, and although silent at their meals, 
found time frequently to pledge their guests. At Court there was 
a gimt rage for gambling ; largest disbuisements, with the 
exception of those for Jewels, in Henry VIII. ’s Household Book are 
for gambling debts. He seems, indeed, to have had a taste for not 
the highest company j Domingo, the black, and the gentlemen and 
1 lioiimMoiiM. 
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grooms of Mb chamber were Ms constant associates. Games of chance 
were well liked, too, by the commonalty, though the King seems to 
have thought them a reyal monopoly, as they are freciuently for- 
bidden by statute and proclamation. They were, however, chiefly 
combined with manly exercise, consisting of tennis, bowls, and games 
of that sort. In opposition to these the lovers of old-fashion were 
always vaunting archeiy and martial exercises ; nor, perhajffi, were 
they very wrong ; for, though crimes of imposture and fraud were 
much upon the increase, and went on increasing, crimes of violence, 
as we have stated, were very common, and the ploughman still 
ploughed with Ms sword or bow and buckler lying in the comer of 
the field. 
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CONTEMPORAET PPJNCES. 


Scotland. 

France. i 

Spain. 

Germany, 

Mary, 1.542. 

James VI., 1567. 

Henry II., 1547. 
Francis II,, 1559. I 
Charles IX., 1560. i 
Heniy III., 1574. ! 

Henry IV., 15S9. ' 

Philip II., 1556. 
Philip III., 1508. 

Ferdinand I., 1558. 
Maximilian II., 1564 
Rodolph II., 1070. 


FOPES.— P.aiil IV., 1555. Pi'is IV., 1.550. Pius V., 156G Gregory XIII., 1572. 
feixtiH V., 15S5. Urban VII., 1500. Grc 2 ;ory XIV,, 1500. Innocent IX., 1501. 
Clement VHI,, 1592. 


Ar:arji3'b0ps. 
Mattlievr Parker, 1550. 
Edmund Gr.adal, 1570. 
John Wlutgift, 15is2, 


Chancellors. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, 155S. 

Sir Tlioiaas Bromley, 1570 
Sir Christopher Hatton, 15S7. 
Sir John Puckermg, 1592. 

Sir Thomas Egerton, 1500. 


E lizabeth was at Hatfield wLen the news of the Queen’s 
death was brought to her. Thither, on the 20 th of November, 
Hizateth ^ number of peers and gentlemen collected to ac- 
Mceivestha knowledge and congratulate her. She had already 
M^'»dei<.tii, I»een proclaimed in London with the nnanimous coh- 
Kov. 17 , 1888. ggjjj- Qf Lords and Commons, for Parliament was 
sitting at the time, although dissolved by the late Queen’s 
demise. After the Queen had received the Council at Hatfield, and 
had implied that no great change was in prospect, Cecil, who had 
all along acted as her adviser, and had already taken steps to secure 
AiipdBte Cecil quiet accessiou, took the oaths as Secretary. She 
addressed him vuth solemn words of confidence : — 
"This judgment I have of you,” she said, “that you will not be 
corrupted with any manner of gifts, and that you will he faithful 
to the State, and that without respect to my private will you will 
give me that counsel which you think best.” Her confidence was 
not misplaced. Never had prince a more devoted minister, or one 
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more ready to give all for the least possible retnnij and never has 
princess wanted a devoted adviser more. 

The last reign had dgne nothing towards raising England to that 
independent- position among European nations which it Eeii«iotti*ad 
had lost tmder the reckless and fatal government of 
Northmnberland. It was held abroad m necessary aMex the dia* 
that the country should be protected by one or other of 
the great rivals, and add its weight and iniuence to 
that of its protector. It was still regarded as the prize and prey of 
the strongest and most skilM player. The task which Elizabeth 
and Cecil set themselves was to pick their way so nicely amid the 
various dangers that beset them, to play off so skilfully the jealousy 
of the great powers, that England, contradicting aU expectations, 
might in time find itself strong enough to s^and alone. The great- 
ness of the Queen and her minister in the first part of her reign is 
marked by this, that a plan apparently so desperate was successful 
To this object the Queen added another, in which she probably 
sympathized with by far the larger part of the nation. She was 
desirous to he free from Eome. Cecil, with far broader views and 
deeper insight into the necessities of the future, went much further, 
and desired the restitution of Protestantism. It was this double 
object which, though it seemed at first the great danger of the reign, 
and though it really gave to the whole of it a character of trouble 
and indecision, enabled the Queen and Cecil to attain ultimate 
success. Had there been no obstacle to the friendship with Spain 
at the heginning of the reign, Elizabeth would in all probability have 
fallen under its influence ; for Philip had been her friend throughout 
her most diJfficult times, and, unable to secure any footing for himself 
in England, was ready to accept his sister-in-law as his representative, 
nay, even offered to draw tighter the bond which connected them, and 
to marry her. Had these overtures been accepted, England must have 
hidden farewell to aU hope of an independent position 3,^^, 
in Europe j and had it not been for the steps towards 
Protestantism which were taken immediately on her ac- 
cession, it is probable that this natural Mendship would 
have resultei These steps however were so opposed to the feelings 
of Philip, that they compelled him to hold somewhat aloof, although 
his interest in keeping England from Fiance was too strong to allow 
him to withdraw his general support from the Queen. Besting upon 
this support, and strong in the persuasion that nothing but very 
violent measures would induce Philip to withdraw it. Cecal and tlM 
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Quiien could venture some distance along the road to Protestantism, 
and could bid defiance to the immediate danger which was threatening 
them from France. On this side the Qiieen's position was most 
perilona. The Spani.sh support of the Protestant Queen 
impatxvm. inclined the fervid Eoman Catholics to look for assistance 
from the French ; nor, though thronghout the last reign 
it had been constantly friendly to Flimbeth, had this Court any objec- 
tion to enact the part of protector to the Catholics. The heir of the 
Scotch branch of the royal family— -Mary Queen of Scots, who was 
recognized by many Catholics as the rightful Queen, and by many 
more as having a rightful claim to the succession— had married the 
Dauphin Francis, and this match had excited the hope that Scotland, 
England and France might one day be joined under one crown, and 
that this powerful united kingdom, cleaving asunder Spain jEcom its 
great mercantile dependency the Netherlands, might assume a para- 
mount Mcendancy in Europe. It was by the skilful management of 
the jealousy thus aroused between the two possible supporters of the 
Catholics of England, that Cecil was enabled to continue in an 
independent and Protestant career, till events in France removed all 
danger &om thence. England then found itself strong enough to 
follow the course which European events had been gradually forcing 
upon it, to let the discontented Catholics fall back upon Spain as their 
natural support, to break with that country, and bid defiance to the 
united Catholics of Europe. 

To pursue with success such a course, where every step was beset 
^ with twofold difficulties, and watched by the jealous eyes 

ttaitMrtii’i of the ablest diplomatists of the Continent, required a 
“*‘^**®** firmness of purpose, an adroitness in the employment 
of means, and a power of dissimulation such as belonged to few 
statesmen. These qualities were possessed in a remarkable degree by 
Cecil, and by Walsingham, who upon Cecil's appointment as Treasurer 
became Secretary of State. Cecil had also a wonderful power of clearly 
comprehending the state of affairs at any given moment, an almost 
pedantically methodical habit of balancing the advantage and dis- 
advantage of any Ime of action, and, what was most important in his 
sitoakion, a power of tolerating and pleasing one of the most strange 
and capricious women who ever sat upon a throue. 

Elizabeth was gifted with an excellent intellect, which she had 
cultivated carefully. She spoke several lai^uag^ 
feb* own. fluently, had read a certain quantity of the classics, and 
was ready with mch repartee as might well pass for wit in a Queen 
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Kor was her intellect superficial ; she had a very clear insight into 
the state of affairs around her. But she had two peculiarities which 
rendered her most difficirit to deal witL She had a rooted dislike to 
making up her mind, and this defect she tried to cany off, or even 
turn to advantage, hy adopting a line of conduct which the tendencies 
of the age rendered only too common. Craft and intrigue were the 
characteristics of the public life of the time. Of these Elizabeth had 
a large share, and was able to cover her vacillation by constant 
waiting upon the chances of the future, and by a doulde-faced line of 
action, supported by a perfect disregard for trutk Her own ministeKs 
could never be sure that she was not betraying them. Xo foreign 
powers to whom she had promised assistance could be sure that she 
would not refuse to recognize her promises when the time arrived, 
and the only way by which Cecil could keep her in the desired path 
was by suddenly engaging her in some measure from which she 
could not withdraw. Added to this constitutional vacillation, she 
possessed two quite different sides to her character. She was at once 
a prudent and intriguing Queen, and a vain coquettish woman. She 
was thus always expecting from those who approached her profound 
respect and admiration, and traded on the immunities of her sex so 
far as to require great sacrifices to be made for her. She would thus 
commission her commanders and diplomatists to follow a certain 
coume of action, but expect them, if the expedition failed or the 
intrigue was discovered, to exonerate her from all blame, and to assert 
that they had acted on their own authority. Worse than this, 
although in the main she sought the good of her country and followed 
the advice, if judiciously administered, of her wisest counsellors, she 
was constantly surrounded by a second circle of favourite courtiers, 
on whom she lavished all the lucrative places and monopolies 
which she had at her disposal, and whose influence, exerted for 
selfish and unpatriotic ends, increased her own constitutional tendency 
towards double-dealing. They were, it is true, in nearly every case 
men of ability, but retained their position by flattery and courtier-like 
arts, and were aEowed to take liberties which in some instances 
threatened seriously to compromise her character. The Queen^s 
purely feminine and coquettish side rendered it also very difficult to 
know what she would be inclined to do when suitors came about her ; 
and as much of the politics of the day depended upon her marriage, 
there was always this difficult element to tf&e into consideration. 

It was this wa3rward, capricious, vacillating, intriguing, but 
withal high-intentioned woman that Cecil, and those who thought 
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like had to guide. They were by no means always success- 
ful, The time arrived when a straightforward adoption of 
Protestant interests appeared to them the only honourable and 
politic course. But although, in the long run, they succeeded in 
forcing Elizabeth into the championship of European Protestantism, 
they were constantly thwarted by her irresolution and determined 
preference for double-dealing. 

Two questions at once presented themselves for solution— reli- 
gion, and the cessation of the late disastrous war. Spanish states- 
men and the larger number of Englishmen thought that the Queen 
would be obliged to act as the creature of Philip or be crushed 
between the power of Spain and France. It was not certain whether 
er» 4 tua uub- a change of religion was possible in the face of such a 
necessity. But Cecil rightly appreciated the popular 
feeling. He knew he could rely upon the middle class 
of England for support in Protestant measures, and felt certain that 
the nobility would not fail him in measures leading to national 
independence. Till Parliament could be called, however— and it 
was to meet in the middle of January 1559 — ^there was an anxious 
time. N othing could have been at once more cautious and more deter- 
mined than the steps which were taken. A few of Mary’s most intimate 
counsellors seem to have left the Council, but many of them were re- 
tained, while a few trusty partisans of the Protestant religion were 
added, including BnsseU, Earl of Bedford, Parr, Marquis of North- 
ampton, Francis Knowles, and Sir Nicholas Bacon as Chancellor. The 
Liturgy was so far altered that certain parts of it, inclnding the Gospel 
and Epistle and the Creed, were allowed to be read in English, as in 
Henry YIIL’s reign, and the elevation of the Host at Mass was forbid- 
den. But at the same time the tendency on the part of the Ultra-Protes- 
tants to forestall their triumph was sharply checked, and unlicensed 
preaching strictly forbidden. But in secret, a committee of divines, 
with the knowledge only of Cecil and two or three devoted counsellors, 
were revising and correcting the English Liturgy of Edward VL, 
ready for the approachmg Parliament 

Even such slight measures as were taken excited the astonishment 
of the Spanish minister, who thought the Queen was running head- 
long to destruction, especiaEy when, early in 1659, Philip instructed 
him to propose formally for the hand of the Queen, and the proposal 
was reject^ It was plain to Cecil that, happen what would, for the 
present at all events Philip must stand by England. Churchmen, 
however, idiared so certainly in the belief of the approaching failure 
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of the Queen, that nearly aU the Bishops ventured to refuse to crown 
her. The ceremony was performed hy Oglethorpe of Carlisle. 

On the 25th of JaiMary 1550, Parliament met. Cecil had not 
reckoned too much on its Protestant character. Xo doubt, as was 
usual, it was in some degree a packed Parliament. It at once pro- 
ceeded to active measures. The first-fraits, which klary had resigned, 
were restored to the Crown, and the necessary subsidies granted. 
The Lower House, headed by the Speaker, then had an audience with 
the Queen to entreat her to many. It seemed to everybody the one 
necessary thing. Had she died, it was almost certain that Henry of 
France would make good the claim of his daughter-in-law Mary, 
and England would be annexed to France. They mentioned no 
particular suitor, for which she thanked them, -while on the general 
question she replied in an ambiguous ans-wer, saying that the king- 
dom was her husband, and that she hoped to a Tirgin Queeu, 
hut that if she married she would choose a husband who would be 
as careful of the interests of the nation as she was herselL The 
Commons seem to have regarded this as a favourable answer, and as 
unplying that she would many a subject. They then proceeded with 
their religious reform. A Supremacy Act was at once brought for- 
ward, by which the Queen was declared Supreme Head of the 
Church, and all the jurisdiction of the Papal See was done away. 
But at first there was considerable difficulty in introducing into it 
any change of dogma. The clergy had declared against all change, 
and it was thought decent to hold a public disputation on the matter. 
This was carried on before Sir Nicholas Bacon, the new Lord Keeper, 
Cecil’s hrother-in-law, who was appointed Moderator. The arrange- 
ments made told considerably in favour of the Protestants, and, on 
the Catholic champions refusing to continue the argument unless 
these arrangements were changed, they were declared vanquished, 
two of them committed to prison, and the rest ordered to absent 
themselves from the Court. Unopposed by them, the statute at length 
passed, declaring the Queen Supreme Head of the Church, repealing 
the Acts of the late reign -which had revived the statutes against 
heresies, 1 and giving the Queen power to appoint commissioners to 
exercise ecdesiaBtic^ jurisdiction. For the maintenance of the Act, 
it was ordered that an oath to accept it would be offered to all 
ecclesiastical persons, all temporal judges and officers, and any one 
receiving money of the Queen. At the same time it waa made 
punidiable to uphold by express word, deed or writing, any foreign 
authority in the country. 

lift? Fhmp and If ATT «. Wi 
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Tlie next measure was the reform of the Liturgy. The Prayer 
Book which had been prepared m secret was produced and accepted, 
and the Act of Uniformity ordered that it should be used in every 
church, and that all persons inhabiting the realm should attend 
church under a shilling jSne. The work of the last reign was thus 
undone, and England was again and for ever disunited from the 
Koman Church, 

The Queen’s courage in refusing Philip, and in pursuing this line 
of policy so distasteful to him, is the more obvious when 
we remember that during the same time she was engaged 
in negotiations in which her chief reliance was on 
Spanish support. If Spain did not stand her Mend, it 
was impossible for her to hope for the restoration of Calais, In the 
autumn of the last year, Philip and Henry II., after a fruitless 
campaign, had both expressed willingness to come to terms, and 
commissioners had met at Cercamp to discuss the terms of peace. In 
fact, the condition of their respective dominions ^ led them both to 
observe that a common danger was threatening them, and that all 
their efforts would be wanted to suppress the rising Protestants. 
But although thus paciScally disposed, Philip stood honourably by 
his allies, and there was every chance of a j&nal breach in the 
negotiations if Calais was not restored. In fact the Spaniards saw 
plainly that it was much for their interest that that fortress should 
be held by the English as a check upon France in the direction of the 
Netherlands. Henry II., under these circumstances, opened a private 
negotiation with Elizabeth, by the intervention of the Protestant and 
anti-Guise party in his Court. He wished the negotiaticns to be 
carried on in some private village. This Elizabeth refused, and 
insisted upon the treaty being publicly made, but did not hide from 
Philip that she intended for her own safety to make a separate 
peace. This peace was concluded on the 2nd of April ; Calais was 
left in the hands of France, to be restored in eight years, provided 
the other articles of the peace were kept ; if it was not restored, 
France was to pay five hundred thousand crowns, and the English 
claim to the throne to continue good ; if the English attacked either 
France or Scotland, the treaty was void. 

Freed from his dif&culties with the English, Philip could conclude 
his peace with France, which was to he strengthened by a marriage 

1 In 1S57 peneeaUcma lutd already begm in France, and after the hreahing-ttp of one 
Aosmhl; in ihe Bne Si Jaeqaes, had tooched the nobles, vhile in 1558 public assem- 
ble of fire (Kc six thousand had met In the Pr^anx-Clercs, 
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between himself and the Frendi Princess Elizabeth. The treaty, 
one of the avowed objects of which was the suppression 
of Protestantism, is calJed the treaty of Cateau-Cam- Henry a 
br4sis. At the festivities attending the marriage, Henry 
n. was killed by Montgomery, a Scotch gentleman, with whom he 
waa tilting. His death pat upon the throne Francis II., weak both 
in body and mind ; and party question? in France preventing any 
rapid action, postponed the steps which might otherwise have been 
taken in favour of Mary the Scotch Princess, now Queen of France. 

Before this, the Oath of Supremacy had been tendered to the clergy. 
AH the Bishops but two had declined to accept it and been driven 
from their sees, which were given to the most learned of the Protee* 
tant divines w'hich could he foTind— Matthew Parker being selected 
as Archbishop of Canterbury. The lesser clergy had Gensna accept- 
been less scrupulous ; only about eighty are said to have of^* 
been displaced. So England was still full of an in- saprenawy 
fluential class who were secret enemies to the Government. 

Elizabeth had thus far carried her point successfully. Thanks to 
the jealousy of France, she had freed herself from Spain without 
losing its support, while the change of religion in England had 
been carried out without difficulty. For some time to come it was 
France and French influence which was to be her great enemy. 
This she wus now' ready to meet. The battle was to be fought in 
Scotland. It is therefore necessary to observe somewhat closely the 
political condition of that country. 

From the time of the battle of Pinkie, 1547, ail hopes of a friendly 
arrangement with Scotland had been at an end, and the of 
Scotch, in their anger against England, turned to their scotuoi 
old alliance with France. In 1560 a peace was made between England 
and France in which Scotland was included, and the bitter war which 
had been raging ceased. The French influence was now completely 
paramount, the young Queen was in France and contracted with the 
Dauphin, and in the year 1554 Arran was persuaded to resign the 
regency and his son’s claim to the Queen’s hand, and Mary of 
Lorraine, the Queen-Dowager, became Eegent. Armn waa rewarded 
for his compliance with the Duchy of Chatelherauli Enable to 
comprehend the government of a constitutional country, E«g«icy of 
the Regent relied much on Frenchmen, and tried to 
establish fortresses garrisoned by French in different parts of the 
country. She attempted ^so to establish a body-guard as a nucleus 
for a standing army. AH these steps excited the jealotuy of the 
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Scotch, and tended to make them hate the French as much as they 
had formerly hated the English. This feeling was further strength- 
ened by the marriage of Mary with the Dauphin, which was com- 
pleted in April lo5S, udth secret arrangements that Scotland should 
become in reality the possession of the House of Talois. Little more 
than a year completed this work, for on the death of Henry IL 
(July 1550) the Dauphin became King of France under the title of 
Fraiicis II., and Mary of Scotland Queen. 

The nobles, to whom the power of France had become an object of 
dread, found support in the growing power of the Eeformation. A 
Rise of the United opposition was formed. The party opposed to 

lords of the the French and the eager Eeformers made common 
Congregation, December 1557 a document was issued 

known as the First Covenant,^and the leaders of the organization took 
the title of the Lords of the Congregation. An act of religious 
persecution brought matters to extremities. "Walter Mill, an old man 
of eighty, was burned, and the Protestant party was roused to fury. 
The Eegent at first temjiorized, and seemed inclined to give way to 
them, but instructions from her brothers of the House of Guise,- now 
rapidly rising to the eliief authority in France, decided her hence- 
forward to oppose the Eeformation with all her power. In pursuance 
of this poHey, and in the spirit of the treaties of 1559, she issued a 
summons to the preachers of Perth to appear before the Privy 
Council, for having there introduced the Eeformation, and read 

1 See note, page 534. a Ren4 II,, Duke of Lorraine. 
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the service from Edward VL’s Prayer Book. The preachers did not 
appear, and were outlawed j probably they offered to 
appear, but with so larger a multitude behind them that * *™*’ 
the Eegent refused to see them. There was at all events a meeting 
assembled, at Perth, and there John Knox, who had just arrived from 
France, preached a stirring sermon. A riot was the conseq^uence, 
in which some religious houses were sacked. This was the work of 
rioters and not of Eeformera, and the nobilify, even the Lords of the 
Congregation, could not refuse to join the Eegent to suppress the riot- 
Aigyle, Lord James Stuart, Lord Semple, and other Protestant 
leaders, advanced against Perth. A compromise was there effected, 
by which it was arranged that no Ermich troops should enter the city. 
The Eegent evaded these stipulationa, and the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion who had sided with her took the opportunity of joining their old 
friends. The Lords of the Congregation took up arms ; St. Andrews 
was taken, Fifeahire cleared of the French, and on the 29t}i of June 
Edinburgh was occupied. It was certain that assistance would come 
from France to the Regent, and for thefr own safety the Lords of the 
Congregation were obliged to seek the help of Elizabeth. 

It is thus that Scotland becomes of vital importance to English 
affairs, as affording the ground on which the interests of England and 
France came into immediate contact An alliance with the Scotch 
malcontents was in the last degree necessary to England, itey uk help 
Elizabeth had of her own accord severed herself from 
Spanish support. The treaty of Cateau-Cambresis had even formed 
a temporary alliance between France and Spain. It was generally 
expected that the re-establishment of Catholicism in Scotland would 
be foEowed by the invasion of England from that country, and the 
assertion of the right of Mary backed by the whole power of Fiance. 
The knowledge of this scheme gave significance to the otherwise 
trifling point that the arms of England were habitually c[uartered 
with those of France in all the heraldic decorations of the French 
Court. But desirable though the alliance was, there were otetacles 
in the way. Elizabeth hated Elnox for a book he had written against 
the ‘^Regiment of Women,’’ and moreover felt it so nece^aiy to 
strengthen her possesdon of the Crown by every available principle, 
that ie was very unwilling to give public countenance to rebels who 
were calling the Divine right of kings in (question. Her Protestant 
advisers eagerly pressed her to waive her objections, and suggested 
as a means of removing her scruples that Arran should lay clahn to 
the Scottish throne. With him no longer a rebel, but a pretender 
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with some show of tight, it might be possible to treat. They eyen 
thought it possible that Elizabeth might many him, and with that 
object he came to England. She p'robahly sgw the folly and insanity 
of his character, and would hear no more of such a match. 

While Elizabeth was hesitating, the Eegent was fortifying Leith, 
which she made so strong, that although the English Queen at last 
made a treaty, called the Treaty of Berwick, with the discontented 
nobles, as represented by the Duke of Chatelherault, “ the second 
person in the kingdom,’ aaid although in pursuance of this treaty an 
English army w’as sent to assist in the siege, the French garrison were 
enabled to repel all attacks, till a pacification ■was arranged between 
Cecil and Royal Commisaioners with France, known as the Treaty of 
Edinburgh . This was concluded early in July. In June the Regent 
rrwtyof had died. By the Treaty of Edinburgh the French army 

Ediiiboriii, was to be withdra'wn j&om Scotland, the government 

during the Queen’s absence was to be in the hands of a 
council of twelve noblemen, the nominees partly of the Queen, partly 
of the Estates, religious matters were to be settled in Parliment, 
and it was stipulated that the obnoxious coat of arms should no 
longer be used. Queen Mary refused to ratify the treaty, in spite of 
which the Estates assembled at the appointed time and 
accepted the Confession of Faith, which was the formula of 
Genevan Church, repealmg all Acts which authorized 
any other form of worship, and abjuring the authority 
of the Pope. The celebration of the Mass was rendered a capital 
offence if repeated three times. Protestantism thus became the 
national religion. 

It was pretty certain that such measures would nc-t be sanctioned 
in France, where the Guises were now paramount. The conspiracy 
of Amhoise, a plan matured by the Protestants for obtaining posses- 
sion of the person of the King, had been thwarted by their vigilance, 
and a series of ruthless executions was breaking the spirit of the 
Huguenot party. These vindictive punishments were carried out in 
the name of the King ; and Church and King, Protestantism and 
treason, had come to he regarded as synonymous— a view which, 
however unjust it may have been, was employed with great effect h;y 
the Gmse party. 

Before the end of the year Queen ilary was a widow, and the power 
(ff the Guises broken. This change of circumstances had great in- 
fiaence on the state of affairs in Scotland. Ambassadors were sent 
to the widowed Queen to urge hci* return home. Smarting under the 
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sliglits wMcli Catherine de Medici, the Queen Mother of France, cast 
upon her, and feeling acutely her lo® of position, she agreed to the 
request. Patriotism hadLalways been the strongest motive of Scotch 
policy ; jealousy of England hud thrown the people into the aims of 
France— jealousy of France had in its turn produced the English 
alliance and the Treaty of Berwick. The fear of France W’aa now 
removed, and there again arose a strong desire among the Scotch to 
be breed from all foreign influence, and to be left to manage their own 
affairs themselves. Nor was this all. The national 
party in Scotland, in conj unction with a very considerable 
portion of the people of England, were desirous that the 
claims of Mary, as the successor at all events to the Eng- 
lish throne, should be admitted. In England her succestion would 
no doubt act more or less as a check to the growth of Protestantism ; 
to a great many people in England this was no objection. On the 
other hand, it would secure peacefully the great design so continually 
before the eyes of English statesmen since the time of Edward I., and 
unite England and Scotland under one crown. Such were the views 
of Lord James, afterwards Earl of Murray, Prior of St. Andrews, the 
illegitimate brother of Mary, who had acted consistently with the 
Otq^egation during the late disturhances, and who now put himself 
at tbe head of the national party. He stipulated that no foreign force 
should he introduced hy the Queen, and that she should not disturb 
the existing religion. On these conditions the bulk of the people 
were ready to welcome her. She set sail for her kingdom, but her 
passage was not unattended with difficulty ; for in spite of her pretended 
frienddiip for Elizabeth, she still refused to accept the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, and the English Queen, with great want of generosity, refused her 
a safe conduct through her dominions. Ships were waiting to prevent 
her from reaching Scotland : she eluded them, however, and reached 
that country in s^ety (Aug. 19, 1561). The singing of psalms to the 
sound of three-stringed rebecks, although she graciously espressed her 
pleasure at the serenade, and a violent effort to break into the Chapel 
of Holyrood and prevent her from hearing Mass— an uproar checked 
only hy the personal authority of Murray — did not give her a pleasant 
idea of her new subjects, and promised ill for the success of a 
moderate Beformatiom 

Immediately after the Treaty of Edinburgh, and before the n^otia- 
tions for the return of Mary, Elizabeth had let slip an opportunity 
which might have changed the whole course of her reign. The 
Estates of Scotland, taking up the idea which had already bew 
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anggfcsted, had made a formal req^uest to her to marry the Earl of 
Aimn. This young man, the son of the D uke of Chatelheranlt, stood 
nearest to the throne after his father. CouldnElizabeth have accepted 
him, as was the earnest desire of the Protestant statesmen of both 
parties, it is very probable that the superior claims of the absent 
Queen, unpopular in the eyes of the Protestants on acconnt of her 
relationship with the 'Guises, would have been forgotten, and the 
peaceful union of the two kingdoms, with a government on a Protes- 
tant basis, would have resulted. In himself, however, Arran was a 
most undesirable husband. The weak, passionate nature of his youth 
ripened afterwards into madness. It is probable that another reason 
besides her dislike for the man induced the Queen to reject her 
BUt of Dudley counsellors’ advice. Lord Kohert Dudley, a son of the 
of ' late Duke of Northumberland, had attracted her atten- 
tion and won her heart. Both nobles and commons re- 
garded the idea of a marriage of this kind with dislike ; hut it w'as 
unquestionably a much-received opinion that the Queen and Dudley 
would marry, and Lord Eobert prepared the way for his own eleva- 
tion by intrigues in all directions, in which sometimes the Queen 
was involved, and by procuring the murder of his wife, the unfortu- 
nate Amy Eobsart. So eager was he in his ambitious schemes, that 
he entered into communication with the Spaniards, offering to restore 
the Catholic religion if they would support him, and asserting that 
Elizabeth was privy to this scheme. Philip, who all along had 
expected that sooner or later she would have recourse to his assistance, 
signified his consent ; but the favourite’s inffuence, although it formed 
a very sufficient bar to the marriage with Arran, was not sufficiently 
strong to thwart the advice of Cedi. He not only succeeded in 
avoiding the danger of any approximation to Spain, he even 
forced England farther along the course of reform. He carried 
out the laws against Eoman Catholics more strictly, and persuaded 
the Queen to refuse admission to a nuncio from the Pope, who 
was coming to persuade her to send representatives to a General 
Council, and he induced her to give some assistance to the 
Protestants in France, who were now in open antagonism to the 
<3oTemment 

In that country events had occurred which at first promised very 
w«li im. the Protestant cause. After the failure of the conspiracy of 
Amboise, the Guises had been absolutely masters of the Government, 
wad had succeeded in arresting Anthony of Bourbon, King of 
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I and the Prince of Conde j Coligny hal cldvalrously refused 
to hold aloof from his leaders in danger. They had designed the 
death of the King of Nararre, as though in a <][urirrel with the young 
King. They had arranged everything for the trial and execution of 
Conde, and the Eourlions and Chatllions (that is, Coligny and his 
hrothers) had seemed hopcdessly lost, when the sudden illness of 
Francis II., speedily followed hr his death, had deatroyed all their 
plans. Catherine de Medici, who hated hotli parties, and -wished to 
see them destroy each other, had obtained the regency from her 
young son Charles IX. She took for her minister the Cliancellor de 
riiopital, and tried to establish the crown in an independent podtion 
hy playing one party against the other. The lilwiration of the Princes 
of the blood and their union with Catherine, ami the tolerant policy 
of de hHCpitai, gave for the time an air of success to the Protestants. 
Cecil entered into negotiations -with them; there was 
even some hope of a restitution of Calais. But the calm reaEious wan 
was of short duration. Parties were too much in earnest ^ 
and too exasperated to be managed or care.ssed into quiet, and the 
ntassacre of Yassy (1562), where the people of the Duke of Guise fell 
upon and killed a party of Protestants at their worship, and the re- 
petition of the massacre elsewhere, roused the Eeformers to arms, and 
began the long war of religion in France. The approach of that war 
must have been long obvious, and the Guises had obtained support 
and active assistance from the Spaniards. 

Should the Guises be successful, a general alliance of the Catholic 
powers would result. But the separation of those powers was the 
vital point in Cecil’s iJolicy, and the sole hope for the security of 
England. Should Conde be overthrown, he -wTites, “ Phibp and the 
Guises would become the dictators of Europe, Spain would have 
Ireland, Mary Queen of Scots would marry Don Carlos, the Council 
of Trent would pass a general sentence against all Protestants, and 
the English Catholics, directed and supported from abroad, would rise 
in universal rebellion.” The apparent approach of that danger in- 
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daced Cedi and the Queen to listen to the application of Condd, who 
Bibia)«tb baip* offered to place Havre and Dieppe in her hands as secuii- 
accordingly despatohed an army to occupy 
oWwifci. Havre. Although her generals exceeded her orders, 
which were merely to act on the defensive, and acted energetically 
for the defence of Eouen, that city fell after a dege, in which the 
King of Kavarre, who had lately joined his old enemies, lost his life. 
Condd— now become the ffrst Prince of the blood — advanced towards 
Paris, where Catherine, in the hands of the Guises, but still anxious 
for the success of an intermediate policy, made another effort at peace. 
The obstacle was the refusal of Cond 6 to throw over Elizabeth. The 
negotiations were broken off, and Cond4, while hastening back to join 
the English army, was compelled to fight the battle of Dreux (Dec. 
1662), in which, though the cavalry of the Protestants were victorious, 
the v?hole fate of the day was in favour of the Catholics. The 
triumph of their party was brought to an abrupt concludon when, in 
March of the following year, the Duke of Guise, while besieging Orleans, 
was killed by the assassin Poltrot. His death changed the appearance 
of affairs in France. The family of the Guises disappeared with 
strange rapidity. The Duke d’Aumale was severely wounded, and 
the Grand Prior died of an illness caught at the battle of Dreux. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine was away at the General Council; the 
Marq_uis d’Elboeuf was closely besieged by Coligny. Other chiefs, 
who would naturally have taken the lead, were also out of the poli- 
tical field ; Navarre was dead, Coiid 6 was a prisoner, the 
mr aiaiw* Constable Montmorency, who had been fighting for the 
Guises, was a prisoner also. For the time Catherine 
law Twm found herself mistress of the position. She was enabled 
of AmMn. ^ poHcy of toleration ; and Cond4, aware 

of Elizabeth’s selfish motive for the detention of Havre, agreed to the 
of the foreign allies on both sides, and signed the Peace of 
^ Amboise in March 1563. The English in Havre were 

tiioEs^ thus left unsupported. Elizabeth would not accept 

•tawte. Condi's offers, but persisted in bolding the town, and 
Condi was obliged to turn again^ her the army she had originally 
assisted in raising. The pla^e broke out in the city, but the defenders 
atiU held ont bravely. Laage reinforcements were sent over only to 
die, and at ‘Warwick, the commander, with his garrison worn out 

wiii disease, had to sunender. The returning troops spread the 
plague throug^ut England, and the mortality rose in London to 2000 
a week. *1^ disaster excited a constant mistruat of the Huguenots 
laimbeih^i mind 
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While Elmbeth was thus actively, tbongb tiselessly, interfering in 
the politics of Fiance, Maiy, under the guidance of Lord nixf* gonn^ 
James Mniiay, was apparently intent upon keeping up 
her good relations witi England, She even appeared to *»«»««». 
favour the national religion, and was induced to accompany Murray in 
an expedition against Huntly and the Northern Catholics, who were 
defeated on the Hill of Corrichie, not far from Aberdeen. She sought 
the advice of Elizabeth with regard to her marriage, implying that she 
was her natural heiress, and that her matrimoniai arrangements were 
therefore of interest to the English Queen. None the less, she had 
agents in constant intercourse with the Spanish and with the Guises, 
and was even thinking of marrying Don Carlos, the son of Philip. 
Her application to Elizabeth was met by advice it was impossible to 
follow. To Elizabeth and her counsellors it seemed highly important 
that Mary should, if possible, be married to an Englishman and a 
Protestant. To the astonishment of the world, the nobleman recom- 
mended to Mary’s acceptance was Bobert Dudley, with whom the 
English Queen was believed to be herself deeply in love. To obviate 
difficulties with regard to rank, she raised him to the Earldom of 
Leicester. But Mary was not likely to make anything hut a royal 
marriage if she married for political reasons ; and as the conference 
in which her claims had been discussed had just broken np without 
result, dissimulation was no longer necessary, and determining to 
make good, not her reversionary, but her present claims, she soon 
displayed herself in her true colours. If she could not sjudsmudito 
be accepted as successor by ffiir means, she would so 
connect herself with the Catholic party in England as Mdurefrod. ’ 
to threaten Elizabeth’s own throne. The acknowledged represen- 
tative of this party was the first Prince of the blood in England, Lord 
Henry Damley, son of the Earl of Lennox. Maigaret Tudor, the 
elder of Henry VIIL’s sisters, after the death of her first husband, 
the King of Scotland, had married the Earl of Angus ; her daughter 
by this marriage was the Countess of Lennox, of whom Damley was 
the son. Lennox was induced to go to Scotland, and Elizabeth was 
persuaded to allow him to do so for the purpose of regaining the 
Lennox proper^ and the reversal of the attainder which rested on 
him. His son was natuiaEy anxious to join Mm— the whole being, 
no doubt, a prearranged scheme, though whether Mary was hersdf 
cc^nizant of it is uncertain. It was plain to all, however, that the 
young man had caught her fancy ; their first meeting in fact settled 
the question of the Queen’s marriage. Damley rapidly received ^ 
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titles of Lord of lidmanach, Earl of Ross, and Boie of Albany, 
marriage was completed on the 29tli of July. 

Shortly before thds, the reception of Randolph, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, was such as to show that the connection between 
the two courts was broken. In fact, Queen Maay had settled upon 
her line of action. She had determined to connect herself with the 
European Catholic league. 

In the spring of 1665, Catherine de Medici, and the Duke of Alva 
on the part of the King of Spain, had met at Bayonne j and although 
it is not probable that, as was supposed, the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was there arranged, or that any distinct written league was 
made, it is certain that Alva explained the vigorous and bloody 
policy which he intended to pursue, and that the meeting marks the 
period when efforts to temporize with Protestantism ceased. Mary 
was believed to be a party to the league ; and whether there were such a 
joisa um league or not, she determined to throw in her lot with the 

ctotiMdiB Catholics. She naturally first turned towards France, hut 
*'*****■ the temporizing policy of Catherine de Medici did not 
allow her to listen to the application. The close connection between 
Mary and France was thus broken, and she was henceforward inclined 
to rely chiefly on Spain. In fact, the danger which threatened England 
fromFrance had subsided. The vehemence of religious dissensions, and 
the necessity felt by the Government of keeping either party from gain- 
ing the pre-eminence, paralyzed its power of vigorous action. It is with 
Spain, hitherto her lukewarm supporter, thatElizabeth had nowtocope. 

But Maiy, although without the foreign assistance on which she 
relied, felt that she was leaning upon all the Catholic powers in 
Europe. She could therefore afford to act with vigour. The dis- 
contented Lords were driven into England, and the progress of the 
Reformation in Scotland seemed for the present to he suppressed. 

Mary’s reliance upon the difficulties of Elizabeth’s position was 
sMxawsti'* m- grounded. It seemed as if Cecil’s policy had only 
m poitaoii. ijeen attended with success hitherto to meet at length 
with the more complete downfall. Spain had been braved, and no 
iU results had followed ; a war with France had been entered upon, 
yet France seemed paralyzed ; Protestantism had been re-establnhed, 
aM England had begun to regain her position in Europe. All this 
socoese had been due to the jedousy of the Catholic powers ; but there 
was now every reason to believe that their quarrels had been com- 
promised, and that they were ready to act in harmony for the re- 
eetabliflhiaent of their religion. The danger was aggravated by the 
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existence of a large and poweiM body of Catbolics, especially in tbe 
North, who were all suspected of being in Mary’s interest As long 
as the Treaty of Edinbiiygh was nnratif ed (as it still was), Mary was 
in fact mahing a claim on the English throne. Under such circum- 
stances, Elizabeth could not wholly break with the Catholic powers 
by giTing assistance to the fugitive Lords. Though it was plain, 
therefore, on which side her wishes were, yet, in order to contradict 
the suggestions w'hich the ambassadors of France and Spain were 
making, that she was assisting the rebels, she granted mnpnmm 
Murray a public interview, only to rate him soundly for 
venturing to ask her for assistance in such a cause, and to insist 
upon an open denial of any encouragement received at her hands, 
Murray saw the position of affairs, and prudently corroborated 
Elizabeth’s falsehood. 

The marriage of Mary with Damley, though for the time it pro- 
duced the effects intended, and enabled the Queen to cany ^ 

out with success the first measures of a Catholic reaction, tw«ea iiwy 
had in it the seeds of failure. Damley was childish and 
petulant, a notoriously loose liver, and at the same time jealous of his 
wife. His loose tongue could not keep these private squabbles sacred. 
There was known to be a breach between the King and Queen, and 
partisans began to gather to one side or the other—“ King,” Damley 
was called by courtesy only, for the way in which Mary was showing 
her growing dislike for him was by refusing to grant him the crown 
matrimonial It was beHeved that it waa the influence of Rhmo 
which was chiefly instrumental in preventing Damley from obtain- 
ing this object of his wishes. David Kizzio was an Italian adven- 
turer, who had become private secretary to the Queen, and had ren- 
dered himself necessary to her by holding as he did all the threads of 
her correspondence with the Catholic powers abroad. Being engaged 
too in secret correspondences, he was ofi«n in close and intimate private 
conversation with her. Damley’s jealousy was excited against Mm ; 
while the hatred of the Protestant party, who regarded him as the 
cMef instrument of the Papal power in Scotland, and detested Mm 
for the upstart airs wMch he seems to have assumed, forgot for a 
moment riieir enmity with Damley, and united in a plot in wMdb 
Bizzio was to be the victim. Documents of association were drawn 
up between themselves and Damley in March 1566, by which th^ 
pieced themselves to procure for Mm the crown matrimonial, and 
to secure the death of Eizzio ; wMle he was to guarantee the recall of 
Murray, the restoration of the banished Lords, and the maintenance of 
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the Prote8ta3at religion. Meanwhile Mary, unwitting of the danger 
which threatened her, was preparing a fresh assault upon Murray. 
The Parliament was summoned chiefly for gie purpose of passing a 
Bill of Attainder against him, and she had by her own personal 
influence succeeded in procuring the nomination as of the 
Articks—ss the Committee was called which prepared measures for 
Parliament — of men who would make no scruple in bringing in such 
a Bill of Attainder. It was necessary that such a step should be fore- 
stalled. The Lords of the Articles were nominated on the 7th, and 
in the eyening of the 9th, the Earl of Morton, with a party of 
Douglases, quietly surrounded the Palace of Holyrood, while Ruthven, 
with GeoJgie Douglas, Ker of Faldonside, and Damley, went up to the 
Queen’s apartments. She was sitting at supper with Bizzio and the 
Countess of Aigyle, a French physician and other attendants were 
present Damletys duty was to hold the Queen. He drew near her, 
pretending to caress her— she drew back from his embrace } the stem 
form of Buthven, deadly pale from a recent iUness, met her eye stand- 
ta ing in the doorway, the tapestry of which he had raised. 

She sprang up, exclaiming “ Judas !” and demanded of 
Buthyen what he wanted. "With hitter words he told her he had 
come for Bizzio, who had been with her too long abeady. He pushed 
the Queen into Damley’s arms, hade the attendants meddle with him 
at their peiil, and calling his comrades to his assistance, dragged 
Eizzdo out of the room and despatched him in the corridor. George 
Donglas struck the first blow with a dagger he had snatched from 
Darkey, crying, ‘^This from the King.” Bothwell and Huntly, 
and other friends of the Queen, who were in the palace, came down, 
astonished at the uproar, and at first seemed inclined to fight; but 
Buthyen disclosed the second act of the plot, telling them that the 
banished Earls would be there before morning : and finding themselves 
outnumbered, they thought it wiser to fly. Mary had been left quite 
alone in her rooms ; none of her ladies were allowed to visit her. 
In that terrible loneliness she formed her plan of vengeance, and at 
once proceeded to act upon it. Damley, weak and lustful, was the 
merest child in her hands. Before the day was over, she had half 
won him back by her caresses, had got her ladies restored to her, and 
sent me^iages to Bothwell and HunUy. In another day die had 
got from Damley all the secrets of the conspiracy, and had persuaded 
Mm to fly with her from Holyrood, and take refrge in the castle of 
IMnbar. 

B<^wdl and her friends gathered round her, and in a few days 
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ehe -was able to return to Edinbtugli at tbe bead of a oonsider- 
able army. Sbe was thus strong enough to summon 
Morton, EutbTen, Lindsay, and others to answer for * 
the murder, but they had already fled, to England, and were 
outlawed. Mary's reconciliation with Laiuley was the merest pre- 
tence ; she loathed him with a great hatred, and they soon came 
again to quarrelling. Murray, Argyle, and Maitland, not having 
b^n present at the murder, were received into favour, and 
worked for a time with Bothwell and Huntly. This appear- 
ance was also fodlacioua The Queen had determined upon the 
destruction of Damley, and upon the min of Murray and his 
friends, but it was necessary for the time to keep up appearances. 
The man on w’hom she really leant was Hepburn, Earl of BothweE, 
a coarse and brutal Border noble, with an outward polish of manners 
learnt in France. With this man it was plain that she was falling 
violently in love. To this passion she had never yet fallen a prey. 
There was so much of nobleness in her character, that when once 
seized by it she was capable of any acts of self-denial and devotion. 
Such passionate love is a bad guide for a queen in such difficult 
circumstances as bers, and it 'was upon it that she made shipwreck 
of her life. There were two obstacles in the way of Bothwell’s 
success in securing Mary for his wife— they were both of them 
married. 

Meanwhile, Mary had a son (June 19, 1566), whose advent had 
]mn. hailed as a possible means of healing the difficulties of the 
country. Elizabeth showed her good-will towards him by consenting 
to act as his godmother, and it was likely that his undisputed 
succession to the English throne might set that difficult question at 
r««t The events of his christening were however ominous; 
Damley, although in the house, refus^ to be present, and Both- 
weE did aE the necessary duties. Already such of the nobles 
engaged in the conspiracy for the death of Kizzio as had been 
pardoned began to press for the recaE of their banish^ com- 
rades. Tbeir hatred for Damley, who had betrayed them, and 
was stiE mstromental in keeping thmr friends in banishment, was 
only equaEed by that of the Queen and BothweE, in whose way he 
stoii Community of interests drew these strange rtmBmitt 
parties together, and BothweE at a meeting held at 
Oraigmillar, contriTed to get the signatures of Aigyle, Huntly, 
Maitland, and Sir James Balfour to a bond for secoring the dea^ 
of Damley—*' Thai fox sae mickle as it was thought eipedimt and 
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profitable for the commonweal, by the nobility and lords under- 
written, that sic an young fool and proud tyran (as the King) 
should not bear rule of them— for divers causes, therefore, they had 
all concluded that he should be put forth by one way or other.” 

Such a bond shows how deeply determined the nobles of all 
parties were to get rid of this treacherous and overweening yOung 
man. The rumour of some such plan reached England, and probably 
reached Damley himself. It was almost certain that he had some 
iniding of what was about to happen. The event was not long 
deferred. About ten months after the death of Bizzio, the King fell 
ill (January 1667) ; his disease is said to have been small-pox. As 
he was recovering Mary affected solicitude for his comfort, and 
risited him. It was agreed that he should be removed from Glas- 
Hardwflf ^ Gtaigmillar. This plan was 

D*aai«y. afteiwards changed, and Edinburgh was decided upon, 

rah. 10 . Damley felt a foreboding of his fate. He told Crawford, 

a follower of his father’s, who was visiting him, “ Though he liked 
it not, he would trust himself in her hands though she should cut 
his throat.” Maiy wrote that night to BothweU, describing the 
scene. When it w’as arranged that Damley should be taken to 
Edinburgh, it w^as alleged that Holyrood was not healthy for him, 
and he was to be taken to Kirk-o’-field, as he understood to the 
palace of the Hamiltons there. But BothweU had arranged matters 
better than that A lone, half-ruinouB portion of a destroyed 
priory had been got ready for him, a room above for himself, and a 
room downstairs for the Queen. There she visited him, and there 
as usual she subdued him and made him again in love with her. 
But one day she suddenly remembered that her servant Bastia (or 
Sebastian) was going to be married, and that she must grace the 
festivities with her presence. Singularly, during the visit she had 
just paid her husband, sbe twice passed tbe door of her own 
room without entering it ; had she done so she would have found 
the bed removed and the room filled with hags of gunpowder : 
aU the previous night BothweU and his friends had been storing it 
there. After sbe had gone, the arrangements were completed, and 
two of Bothw’eU’s men were left in the house. Perhaps Damley 
dJflcova^ them and tried to fly with his page, for their bodies were 
found strangled in a neighbouring orchard, and not among the ruins 
of the house. BothweU came down to complete the explosion, but 
in hie hurry seems to have forgotten to replace the bodies. ^eR 
the train was lighted, he rushed home to bed, and received the 
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news of the disaster with well-feigned astonislmient and cries of 
treason. 

Snch acting, however, 4hongli helped by all the influence of the 
Queen, did not deceive the nation. Tickets and placards were soon 
affixed in the night to the walls charging Bothwell and others with the 
murder. Leimoi, the murdered man’s father, demanded a speedy 
inquiry. Such an inquiry, in some form or other, could not “te 
refused, but care might be taken to render it quite nugatory. Both- 
weli was allowed to remain at large and to enjoy the full favour of 
the Queen. Edinburgh Castle, commanding the place of trial, was 
put into his hands, and the town was filled with his followers. The 
day for the trial was fixed, and that at so short a distance of time 
that Lennox could have no opportunity of collecting evidence. Such 
short time as there was he employed in calling together armed followers, 
for it was evident that no justice could be obtained unless backed 
by force. A proclamation was then iisued forbidding him to appear 
with more chan tix followers. Of course he could not thus ihsk his 
life among Bothwell’a rough Border riders. All efforts had been in 
vain to procure any postponement of the trial A messenger from 
Elizabeth who brought a letter urging such a course, was kept out- 
side Holyrood Palace, and saw Bothwell ride out in triumph to be 
tried, kissing his hand to the Queen, whose deep sleep had just 
before been urged as a reason for her not receiving Elizabeth’s letter. 
The trial was conducted according to regular form. Although 
Lennox himself was not there, a gentleman of his party represent^ 
him, and demanded postponement of the trial for the usual legal 
period. He w'aa scoffingly told that Lennox h«d urged a spe^y 
trial, and in the absence of the accuser Bothwell was acquitted. 

Tery shortly after (April 1667), a Parliament, or something which 
represented it, was summoned, and the acquittal was ratified. After 
the close of the Parliament, Bothwell assembled the nobility at a place 
called Ainslie’s Tavern, and there, after a boisterous evening, some 
eighteen or twenty noblemen were induced to sign a bond rwKxm* 
mending the Queen to accept Bothwell for her husband. Thou^ 
they signed the bond under the pressure of the despotism which 
Bothwell had in feet established, the idea of the mama^ was none 
the less hateful to them. Probably they all intended to break the 
bond. It was to avoid sucb affairs as this, and such doubtful iatriguee, 
vrhich were inevitable in the midst of the suppi^ised indignation of all 
classes of the people at the idea of the Bothwell marriage, that Murray 
had withdrawn to France. It wnuidnotdo for him to sully hfe wi»e 
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in the xoTJgii and tmderhand transactions which, he saw were imminent, 
as it was his hnsiness to reserve himself tillhe conldfappear on the scene 
as the single, irreproachable representative of a reformed Government 

The hatred with which the match was regarded was known to 
Bothwell, and in spite of his apparent prosperity, it seemed necessary 
both to him and Mary to take some instant measure to secure it ; 
besides which, there was some little difficulty in procuring the divorce 
from his wife, who was a sister of Hnntly^s. To sweeten what would 
otherwise have been an intolerable insult to the powerful family 
of the Gordons, much of the property which had been confiscated 
after the skirmish of Corrichie was to be restored- Bothwell 
therefore made a plan, of wMeh Mary was probably cognizant, for 
carrying off the Queen. She went to see her child, who was in the 
keeping of the Earl of Mar at Stirling. She probably intended to 
have got possession of the child, but Mar was conscious that such a 
step would he most injurious to the cause of the opposition nobles. 
The Queen was therefore admitted, with only a few attendants. The 
interview was, accordiug to some stories, an affecting one ; according 
to others, the Queen tried to poison the child with an apple and a 
sugar-plum, “ judged to be very evil compounded.” As she returned 
from Stirling, m company with Huntly, Maitland, and Melville, 
and a considerable guard, Bothwell, with a force he had collected 
professedly to ride to the Border, blocked her path close to Ediuhtiigh, 
at a place now called Fountainbridge, surrounded her escort, and, 
with every sign of connivance on her part, carried her off to Ms 
caatifi of Dunbar.^ The great Lords of Scotland—Mar, Morton, 
Athole, and Aigyle — at once determined that, come what would, so 
BoonrsUoiuxiM scandalous a connection must be put an end to. Either 
off ttu quoml France or England might he expected to assist them, and 
they determined on immediate action. MeanwMle, the Queen and 
BothweE returned to Edinburgh, and flaunted their loves in the eyes 
of the populace. Whether the Queen yielded to violence at first, as 
she represented, or not, it was plain that now, at all events, she was 
well pleased with her lover. She created him Duke of Orkney, and 
on the 16th of May married Mm in the Protestant form, and was so 
changed by her love, that she suffered all licenses to use the Catholic 
worship to be recalled, and declared her iutention of adhering strictly 
to the Confession of 1660. 

The Lords determined to attack Bothwell, who, to be beforehand 
^ with them, ordered his followers to collect npon the Bor- 

te aMu. down to join them, leaving the Queen at 

I !l^ ioxkm bud bMm eoxiferrod m Botb.woll In 1566. 
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Borthwick Castle, whitker he retemed upon finding that Ms plan had 
failed. Some of the Lords, hearing where he wad, rode down and 
nearly captured Mm thei^ With difficulty he escaped to Duahar, 
whither on the following day hlary fled to him in the disguise of a 
page. All her own wardrobe was wanting, and she borrowed from 
some attendant a bodice and a little red petticoat reaching only half 
way down her leg. In this strange dress she issued forth with her 
husband, who had collected some troops at Dunbar, to meet the rebel 
Lords. She met them at jCarberry Hill, not far from the 
site of the battle of PinMe. Some attempts at media- cwnenyHiiL 
tion were made by the French ambassador, but in vain. 

A single combat between BothweU and some champion on the other 
side was imminent, but prevented evidently by the Queen’s anxiety. 
The Lords’ ultimatum was the dismissal of Bothwreli, and as, after a 
hot day, his undisciplined army w’aa melting away in search of refresh- 
ments or in desertion, and the Lords were seen advancing to execute 
their threats, Mary yielded at last to necessity, sufiered BothweU to 
tear himself from her, and gave herself up as prisoner to the Lords. 
BothweU fled to Dunbar, and afterwards turned rover in the Northern 
seas. The poor Queen, in her quaint dress and almost beside herself 
with anger, was taken into Edinburgh amid the coarse jests of the 
populace. All night long she was unable to calm herself, and appeared 
again and again at the window', with tom hair and disheveUed dr^s, 
only to encounter the sight of the terrible banner portraying her 
husband’s death, wMch was erected opposite her window. There 
was much danger that she would be put to death; but Murifixiffi. 
somewhat gentler counsels prevailed, and she was sent 
a prisoner to Lochleven Castle. While there she was per- »Miaawi. 
suaded to abdicate in favour of her young son, Murray, who was 
summoned home from Fiance, w£« named Eegent, mid tiU Ms arrival 
the Government was carried on by a Committee of E^ency. 
The Lords, under his able guidance, proceeded quietly m their 
course, determined, if possible, that neither French nor English 
should mingle in the present quaneL Eleven months elapsed, during 
which Mary’s friends somewhat recovered from the blow they had 
received, and organized plans for her escape. At last, 
after more than one futile effort, she succeeded in leaving 
Lochleven Castle by the aid of a page known as the Little Douglas. 
Lord Seton met her on the shore, and a rapid ride, such as only a 
woman of her strength could have borne, brought her to Hamilton, 
where her friends were colle(^ Mnmy wm at Glasgow, a few 
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miieii off, unprepared for an assault. But he succeeded in collecting 
Of uai- before a blow was struck against him, and as the 

■idt. um Queen was advancing to sect^^e Dumbarton Castle, the 
stronghold on the motith of the Clyde, he encountered 
itoy j3 , 1661 routed her forces at Langside. She fled to the 

South of Scotland, and, crossing the Solway, threw herself on the 
hospitality of England, where she was hononrably received by the 
gentry of the neighbourhood. 

The arrival of Mar}* still further increased the difficulties of 
Elizaljeth. The determination to suppress heresy, ar- 
SSIuJi m- ^ 1565, had shown itseK chiefly in the 

enUiBi, already conduct of Spain towaids the Netherlands. About the 
same time as the abdication of Mary, the Duke of Alva 
tt»iisuieriaa4% succeeded the Eegent, Margaret of Parma, in the 
government of the Netherlands. He had brought with him a power- 
ful army, which was to reduce that refractory country and root’out 
heresy. Shortly after the death of Charles Y., edicts had been issued 
against the Protestants, authorizing their suppression by illegal mili- 
tary courts. Against these unconstitutional measures the nobles had 
successfully protested. Philip had uithdrav.-u to Spain, and had left 
Ms sister to carry on the government. As far as it was possible, she 
had carried out the edicts, and crowds of artisans had left the country 
to settle in England or to join their brethren in Prance. The stadt- 
holders of the provinces, headed by William of Orange and Counts 
Egmout and Horn, unable to check the severity of the bishops, but 
unwilling to rebel, had petitioned Philip to postpone the carrying out 
of the edicts. The common people could not wholly imitate their 
moderation ; rebellions broke out, which were speedily checked by 
the stadthoiders ; but Philip had found the excuse ha wanted, and 
Alva, with an army, was sent to suppress all further signs of discontent 
with a high hand. Counts Egmont and Horn, though they received 
Mm loyally, were imprisoned for having petitioned against the edicts, 
and shortly afterwards beheaded. William of Orange had taken 
flight in time, and with some assistance from the Germans, and from 
his own province of Nassau, began an open war. The opening was 
dkastrous to William ; his brother Count Louis was defeated, and his 
army absolutely destroyed, at the battle of Jemmiugen, on July 21, 
and tl^ rest of the camjKiigtt was equally unsuccessful 
The Queen's difficulties were no longer confined to the attacks of 
the Boman CathoHcs. The Puritans had sprung into 
MtiwPirUuu exigfcaioeM a separate body. When first the Act of 
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Uniformity had been carried out, many of the Koman Catholic prieatfi 
had accepted it without meaning in any way to be bound by it, A 
certain number had refused it, and their places had been hlied for 
the most part by clergy who had been in eiile during the previous 
reign, and had learnt abroad tbe religious views of Calvin, Thus for 
some years, in two neighbouriiig parishes, the form of worship might 
have been very different— the one exhibiting a ritual beyond that 
which the Church of England allowed, the other using the plain 
Genevan form of womhip. As the Queen felt more firmly fixed uf>on 
her throne, she determined to put an end to this variety. Her own 
view in such matters was very clear. The law of the land prescribed 
a certain form of worship— to that every good subject must adhere. 
Her own predilections and those of her Arcbbiahop— Parker— were 
strongly in favour of the more ritualistic form, and, in 1665, it was 
determined to insist on the wearing of the surplice and other suck 
matters. Parker and, runch against his will, Grlndal (Bishop of Lon- 
don) summoned the London clergy, and ordered them to keep the 
Act of Uniformity strictly. Between thirty and forty, — more than a 
third of their number, and those the ablest and most active among 
them— refused to use the surplice, and resigned their cures. Their 
congregations naturally sided with them, and thus a large body of 
good Protestants were exasperated and driven into enmity to the 
Church. 

Elizabeth thus found herself with a nobility eager before all things 
for a successor to the throne, and desirous of an alliance with Spain, 
with one section of her people estranged by her severe Church dis- 
cipline, another eager for the restoration of the old worship, and 
with a victorious army, bent on the extirpation of heresy, in her im- 
mediate neighbourhood. One course was suggested, which might 
have freed her from her difficulties. She was urged to 
marry the Archduke of Austria. This would have saved AreM«kt 
heri^m Spanish enmity ; would have encouraged tiie 
Catholics in England to wait quietly for a legitimate 
successor, confident that persecution would be meanwhile impossible ; 
would have gratified the Anglican nobility by carrying out the policy 
they had always recommended, and would probably have removed 
that fear of a disputed succession, which was constantly present in 
men’s minds. But iffie could not bring herself to consent to the 
match# Her determination not to marry at all, her preferenee for 
Leicester, and her dread lest she should be compelled to acknowledge 
the Papal supremacy, to which, forpoliUcil reasons, waa ohsthi* 
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ately oppoeed, combined to cause this dedsion. With, it disappeared 
dd immediate hopes of a direct successor. And just at this moment 
the legitimate heiress appeared in England, ready to become the 
centre of all mtrignea, whether religions or dynastic. 

It became imperatively necessary for Elkabeth to make np her mind 
how she would act to her xmwelcome guest. As usual, she preferred an 
indirect course. If she regarded herself as the champion of Protestan- 
tism, the opportunity lay open to her of supporting the rebel Lords, 
and sending assistance to those Protestant subjects, both of Spain and 
Prance, who were struggling against the growing Catholic reaction. 
But, as the champion of the prerogative of sovereigns, she particularly 
disliked the idea of supporting subjects against tbeir king ; while 
she by no means wished to enter into a war, which might easily prove 
disasteoufl, which could not fail to prove expensive, both against Spain 
and Prance. Proud of her own intellect, she thought she could steer 
among the difficulties which beset her by diplomacy and finesse. She 
m d«t«niiiiiM if possible, by destroying Mary^s character, to 

on a (u»u« prevent her from receiving either the support of foreign 
powers or of England ; while at the same time she 
hoped that, if she did not allow Mary^s enemies to bring their charges 
dortro^ fully home,it would be possible to make some arrangement 

should replace her on her throne, an arrangement 
to tbe thwM. which would enable her to avoid the distinct nomina- 
tion of a successor, while it might satisfy the Protestant Lords by 
establishing some modified form of the Eefonnation, such as the 
English Church, It was therefore determined that a conference 
should be held to inquire into the charges brought against Queen 
Mary. But as there was a difficulty in establishing any jurisdic- 
tion over a Scotch Queen, it was ingeniously determined that the 
inquiry should be nominally directed to the conduct of the rebel 
Lords, which would naturally bring out their charges against the 
Queen. 

The Conference was held at York, and there the Kegent Murray 
produced a general reply to the charges against him. 
of T«tk Former experience had taught him the danger of relying 
Elizabeth, He thought it probable that Mary 
wcwild be restored, that if he produced his real charges he would 
her his implacable enemy, and that her restoration would 
pove his rain. Elizabeth had, in fact, promised to Mary that she 
would lesto her in any case ; to Murray, that if the worst charges 
were proved, she would not restore her, Murray^s general answer 
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TV Lolly msiifficient. It became necessair for him either to pro- 
duce proofs of Slary’s complicity in the murder of her husband, or 
to confess the weakness^ of his position. Those proofs he held 
in his hand, consisting of letters and sonnets written to Bothwell, 
and discovered in the Queen’s casket. He showed the letters to the 
Coinmissiouers, demanding a di.'tinct promise, before publicly pro- 
ducing them, that, it' their authenticity accepted, judgment 
should he given against Queen Mary. Before this promise was 
given, it reached the ears of Elizabeth that a plan Wi^is on foot to 
marry Queen Mary to the Duke of Norfolk, as the easiest way out of 
all difficulties. That so important a step should have been thought 
of without her cognizance excited her anger, and made her determine 
that the Conference should be held more within the immediate 
limits of her influence. The inquiry was therefore moved to 
Loudon. If Mary’s influence in England was to be destroyed, it 
was now necessary to produce publicly the proofs of her guHt. A 
number of Peers «ere summoned, and w’hen the Commission re- 
opened, ilurray produced the full charges, To the Commission 
already formed, a number of noblemen, Mary’s own especial friend^ 
were added, and to them the letters were exhibited, nor could they 
refuse to acknowledge them. Queen Mary had meanwhile been 
clamouring to be heard in person before Elizabeth. But the Lords 
seemed to have agreed that until the worst of the charges at least 
were answered, the Queen was not called upon to admit her to her 
presence. Several forms of trial were offered her. But Elizabeth 
wrote to her, urging her to make some sort of compromise, to con- 
firm the abdication she had made at Lochleven, and to remain in 
England as long as she pleased ; Murray might continue Eegent, 
and the Prince he brought to England, and educated as the Queen’s 
successor. It seemed as if Mary was driven to extremities. Only 
by some compromise of this sort could she hope to 
escape public disgrace. Within a few weeks Elizabeth nttann^h 
changed her mind. Events had occurred which had 
idarmed her. She hushed up the whole charge against 
Mary, sent Murray back to S^tland, and left Ihe matter 
wholly unsettled- 

It was the danger of a wax with Spain which in all probability 
had changed Elizabeth’s views ; for while handling one of her diffi- 
culties. another had risen to importance. It was Cecil's own actim 
which had hurried on the approach of the danger. While 
many of the nobility disliked her policy, and believed 

nca. irox ^ 
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that an alliance with Spain could alone save England, CecU 
and his friends, with truer insight, saw that the religious quarrel 
which lay at the bottom of all present difficulties must sooner or 
Cedi trf#i to later be fought out, and that it was with Spain that the 
jSTww* struggle would come. He believed England already 

wtthsptia. strong enough openly to defy that country, and wished 
to put an end to ^ temporizing, and bring the matter at once to the 
settlement of war. Causes of quarrel with foreign powers were easy 
enough to ISnd, The western coasts of England swarmed with 
privateers. Though the Queen carefully abstained from overt acts of 
hostility, she yet ^owed, and it would appear wished, her enter- 
prising subjects to join indirectly in the efforts of the Protestants. 
Under the flag of the Prince of Cond4, at that time head of the 
Huguenots of Prance, and possessed of the Port of La Rochelle, these 
bold sailors, who were in fact little better than pirates, held them- 
selves at liberty to stop any Catholic ships on the seas, and the sale 
of their prizes was openly carried on at Plymouth and the western 
harbours. Chief among these adventurers was Sir John Hawkins. 
Already he had made successful expeditions, not only in the narrow 
Seas, but in the Spanish West Indies, and had there sold cargoes of 
ilaves, and made large profits, of which the Queen had had her share. 
He now fitted out a fresh fleet, with the connivance of Elizabeth, who 
again had her share in the venture, and who lent him one at least of 
the royal ships. With this he pursued his old course, at first with 
complete success, but subsequently he was fallen on by a Spanish 
fleet, and with difficulty brought two of his ships in bad plight to 
England, The Queen was indignant at her money losses. A con- 
siderable sum of money, borrowed in Genoa for the Spanish troops 
in the Ketherlands, had been brought for safety out of the reach ot 
the privateers to England. This was now seized, and as a natural 
consequence the Spanish authorities laid an embargo on the English 
ships abroad. It is pretty certain that the Queen meant to take the 
money, and was wholly in the wrong ; but having discovered that it 
was still the property of the Genoese merchants until delivered, she 
declared she had only borrowed it, assumed airs of injured innocence, 
and proceeded to reprisals, seizing all the Spanish ships and mer- 
ehac^ise in England. 

Allhough Philip’s unwillingness to plunge into war, and his 
eonj^t dread of France, prevented any immediate hostilities, Cecil’s 
ecfiodud; nafcnially raised the hopes of the Catholics in England, 
They canid not believe that the Spanish King would quietly submit 
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upon assistance from Spain, and Philip seems in fact to 
have now first thought ^^monaly of appearing as the to adapt 
champion of the Scottish ■ Queen. The plan of the 
extreme Catholics was to marry Mary to Don John of Austria, an.l 
fe-estabiish the old religion by Spanish anus. 

The more moderate Catholics also, with the connivance and assht- 
ance of the Spanish, wished to change completely the ssnamfidja* 
character and conduct of the administration, to restore ^ ^”*”**'- 

the predominance of the old nobility, to overthrow Cecil, and to 
^tabiish the succession in the person of Mary, securing her attach- 
ment to EngKsh interests by a marriage with Norfolk, VKioMwiiwei 
the head of the English aristocracy. To a considerable 
number of Protestants also the establishment of the sue- Korfoik. 
cession was a great object. They saw no alternative but to accept 
the Queen of Scots as heir to the throne, and believed that her 
power to do harm would be best destroyed by her marriage with a 
great English nobleman such as Norfolk. To all these schemeti 
Norfolk seems more or less to have given in his adhesion. To the 
Catholics, who upheld him, he represented himself as at heart a 
Catholic ; to the Protestants he remained a Protestant. At first, in 
conjunction with his father-in-law, Lord Arundel, and the Spanish 
ambassador, he laboured hard at the overthrow of Cecil, intending 
to apprehend him at the Council Board ; but he had not sufficient 
courage for this bold step. He then treacherously p3inted out to the 
Spanish the means of injuring English trade, hoping to Norfoa'^Tiwa. 
excite discontent among the mercantile classes. But condoct, 
finding that the Spaniards were losing their confidence in so weak a 
conspirator, and yielding to the arguments of Cedi, he for a time 
threw himself with apparent heartiness into the Protestant scheme, 
in which he had the support of most of the Council, and which was 
carried so far that terms and conditions were discussed with Mary 
herself on behalf of the Council. But when the plan came at length 
to Elizabeth’s exrs, it proved in the last degree distasteful to her, and 
she let it be understood that her consent to it was not to he hoped for. 
Thwarted in his scheme for the restoration of the old nobility, and in 
his project for marrying Queen Mary in the Protestant interest, the 
Duke fell back upon the more zealous Catholics of the North. The 
influence of Don Querau, the Spanish ambassador, had induced this 
party, who were ready for active msunection, to wait until the issue' 
of Norfolk’s plans for marrying with the Queen’s consent should be 
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known. He believed, as was probably the fact, that Norfolk fully 
intended, wben the opportunity arriTed, to tbiow over Ms Protestant 
supporters, and re-establish the Catholic religion. It was therefore 
agreed that the rising should not take place unless the Queen's consent 
was refused. That refusal had now been given, and the Northern 
Lords waited anrdously for orders from Norfolk, Conscious that his 
designs were suspect^, Norfolk withdrew from the Court, and fled 
to his own province in the East of England (Sept. 15), He was thence 
H# is tmstod. summoned to London, For a time he made some show 

*• of resistance, and refused to obey \ hut losing heart, he 

sent word to Ms Northern allies not to move, was apprehended, and 
sent to the Tower. 

Thus left to themselves, the Northern gentlemen were at first 
uncertain how to act, but ultimately took arms without Norfolk's 
KorteNro assistance, and marched to Tutbury, intending to release 
Mary, w'ho bad been brouglit tMthei for greater aecuiitj- 
from Boltoiu Sussex, who w'as in command at York, could do 
nothing to check them, but fortunately before they got possession of 
the Scotch Queen, she was removed out of their reach to Coventry 
(Nov. 23). Their first blow had thus failed. Troops from the 
South began to march northward. The iusurrection proved a 
failure, and its cMefs, Lords Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
the heads of the Percies and Nevilles, were driven to take refuge in 
Scotland, Upon the lower classes cruel vengeance was taken, 600 
or 700 were summarily put to death. Yengeance then passed to the 
gentry ; some four or five were executed j others, especially those 
who had no land, from whose death therefore nothing could be 
gained, were spared. 

The flight of the two Earls into Scotland was the cause of fresh 
difficulties in that country. The old connection between 
SSSSi broken up. Maitland of Leth- 

we. ington, the ablest man among them, was absolutely 

, omless upon religious matters, and desirous only for the political 
greatn^ of his country. This he sought to gain by securing the 
succession to the English crown for a Scotch Prince. Circumstance 
had now led him to believe that Mary would ultimately make good 
her claims to the throne of England j he therefore attached himself 
vigorously to her party, bringing with Mm many important nobles. 
Murray, on the other hand, anxious before all tMugs for the establish- 
ment of the Reformation, upheld the yoimg King, in whose name 
he waa acting as Regent, and trusted, in spite of the disappointments 
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he had suffered, in the friendship of Elizabeth. It was already with 
difficulty that he held his position. To surrender the nobles who had 
taken refuge in Scotland was to destroy his little remaining popu- 
larity. Yet such was the task imposed upon him by Elizabeth. 
Nor did she send him any assistance for the purpose. Eegarding the 
friendship of England as indigpensable, he consented, in spite of the 
risk it implied, to arrest the Earl of Northumberland ^ 
and imprison him in Lochleven Castle. Bnt before he 
could either restore Northumberland or capture West- m»w<L»< 4 
moreiand, Ms arcb enemies the Hamiltons seized the ^ 
opportunity of his unpopularity, and assassinated him as he rode 
through Linlithgow. 

To follow the intricate hi-tory of the next few years, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind Elizabeth’s own views upon political and 
religious questions. It was the force of circumstances, rather than 
her own inclination, which ultiniately drove her into that position 
as leader of the Protestant party, 'vrith which we are in the habit of 
connecting her name. Though Scotland, Spain, and France were 
all plunged in religious war, Elizabeth refused to join frankly 
with the Reformers. Careless of religion herself, freedom of opinion, 
but conformity of outward observance, was what she desired. She 
hated rebels and loved constituted authority. Yet her poaitiofi at 
home threw her upon the side of the Reformation. In danger of a 
joint attack from the Catholic Princes, she thought it necessary to 
seek the safety of her people by fostering every cause of dmunion 
and weakness among her enemies. At the same time, she dreaded 
to excite their anger, and attempted to keep up friendly relations 
with them. We therefore find her, in Scotland, in words supporting 
the young King’s party, and occasionally giving them some kind of 
agsistance, and also in communication with the Queen’s party, and 
frequently taking measures for the restoration of the Queen; in 
Holland, permitting her subjects to send assistance to tie rebels, 
sometimes assisting them herself, and in constant commnnieation 
with their chiefs, at other times threatening to join with the Spanish 
Government to suppress them; sometimes in friendly relations 
with Spain, at other times aRowing her subjects to insult it 
with their piratical expeditions; in France, sometimes giving 
help and comfort to the Huguenots, at other times forming close 
relations with the Government, and carrying to the brink of comple- 
tion negotiations for marriage with the royal house. It was only 
when this conduct produced its natural effect, when she found her- 
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iself mistrusted by all parties among her allies, while her overthrow 
was the constant object of conspirators, that she was compelled at 
length to assume openly the leadership of th^ Protestants. At times, 
when her diplomacy seemed failing, fear of general action against 
her drove her to the verge of vigorous action ; at times the advice 
of her Protestant counsellors, eager to cut tiie knot of difficulty 
which surrounded them, seemed to triumph over her reluctance to 
decided action, and thus a still further air of vacillation is given to a 
policy which is of itself difficult to follow. 

The death of the Eegent Murray gave an opportunity for the 
display of the Queen’s policy. The death of one who was respected 
by all parties produced a temporary harmony. Had Elimbeth 
pleased, she might have secured the almost unanimous friendship of 
H«di»artroM couutry. All waited to hear what she would do. 
tioiiwe jwucjr Had she acknowledged the young Kong, named him 
In soffttand, STiccessoT, and properly supported a regent chosen 

in Ms name, the Queen’s party would have been extinct. But 
Elizabeth still thought of effecting a compromise and restoring Maiy 
to the throne. She even opened correspondence with Maitland and 
the Queen’s friends. Thus left to themselves, the Scotch parties 
continued their rivalry, while English influence daily declined, 
as the King’s friends found themselves, as they believed, betrayed by 
Elizahetb, Sbe was, however, at length compelled to act, for 
Westmoreland, in concert with the Queen’s party, made inroads 
into Northumberland, and in revenge Sussex three times passed the 
Border and laid waste the country. She still refused, however, to 
declare for the King, still threatened the restoration of Mary, and 
though Lennox was elected Regent, she left Scotland in a state of 
anarchy. 

Sussex’s invasion of Scotland had given ground for the interference 
B prodsoM of France. That country now threatened war, wMch 
ftJSwwtfi ^ existing condition of England could not but 
u from be Mghly dangerous. The Catholics, though defeated 
in the late rebellion, were by no means extinguished. The continued 
prince of Queen Mary in England gave them a constant centre 
round which to gather, and many who had before held aloof from 
conscientious grounds now thought themselves free to act ; for Pius 
Bu V. iJWM* V. had been persuaded to issue hastily a BuR of ex- 
oommunication against EHzaheth, wMch rendered all 
?•!». » measures taken against her praiseworthy in the eyes 
«f extreme Catholics. They were disappointed, however, in the 
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ejBfect of the Bull. The Kings of France and Spain forbad ifc to 
be published ; they could neither afford to break entirely with 
Elizabeth, nor did they* relish encroachments on the part of the 
spiritual power. In England, after some delay, the Bull was 
l^tened to the Bishop of London’s door by a man of the name of 
Felton (lilay 15). The Queen felt some alarm. She believed that 
the union of the Catholic powers, so long dreaded, had at length 
come. Steps were taken for the defence of the country, and 
Felton w’as executed (Aug. 8). Time showed that, abroad at all 
events, the Bull had little or no effect But in England disaffection 
and plotting continued, nor did Elizabeth feel safe from a general 
attack from the Catholic Princes till a change in the af&irs of 
France placed the Government of that country in moderate hands. 

Defeated in the year 1569 at Jamac and at Montcontour, the 
Huguenots had lost all influence in the Government, Ea^uuidwBd 
W’Mch had remained in the hands of the strong Catholic 
party. A victory won in Poitou had changed this Hag»*aot«. 
aspect of affairs. A new’ treaty had been patched up in August 1570 
between the rival religionists, and Catherine and her son Charles seemed 
to be again inclined to listen to the counsels of the Huguenot leadem 
This change of government rendered hostility to Spain certain on the 
part of France ; no united action between the two countries against 
England was for the time possible. There even seemed to be a proa* 
pect of a friendship between France and England. 

Such a friendship would be advantageous to both countries. 
Spain was the common enemy of the Huguenot party, now ^ 
rising to power, and of the English ; and the countries, if vmi 

combined, could make an irresistible attack upon Ibe ^^‘’**®®****‘' 
Netherlands, the weak point of the Spanish monarchy. To England it 
further offered a freedom &om hostile interference on behalf of Mary, 
or, could a compromise to secure her restoration be effected, a to 
certainty that the conditions would be kept, especially if, as was sjxm. 
proposed, the Mendship was further secured by the marriage of 
Elizabeth to the Duke of Anjou, the French King’s brother, to which 
at first Elizabeth seemed inclined to consent. 

The suggestion of this marriage destroyed any confidence Mary 
may still have felt in French assistance, and threw her ^ ^ 
still more completely for support upon Spain. It was CKthauawni 
to that country, therefore, that all the malcontents of *®®*^^*^ 
England now looked for assistance, and a great conspiracy waa get m 
foot Th* King of Spain himself, and Ms chief adviser Alta, weae 
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ftill most imwillmg to break with Elizabeth. Her friendship with 
France was, as they well understood, fraught with danger to them, and 
if the connection tetween the countries wa^» honest and permanent, 
would probably cause the loss of the Netherlands. Alva therefore 
did his best to reconcile himself with Elizabeth. But the Pope, 
indignant at the reception his Bull of excommunication had met 
with, and constantly assured by bis agents in England of both the 
sufferings and strength of the Catholic party, was eager for some 
rmswoiipio*. action in their favour. His chief agent 

was a banker of the name of Eidolfi, who, though he 
had mingled in many plots, had been clever enough so to impose 
upon the ministry, that they were now on the point of employing 
him to visit foreign courts in their interest. He had thus au oppor- 
tunity of carrymg on his schemes unsuspected. The plot was an 
almost exact repetition of the old scheme in favour of NorfoIL 
Again it was intended that the Duke should marry Maiy, that he 
should declare himself a Catholic, that with the aid of a Spanish 
army the Catholics should make a general rising, dethrone Elizabeth, 
and restore the old religion, together with the old nobility and 
policy of the coimtiy. Assistance from Spain was absolutely necessary. 
It was hopeless to secure it without a distinct declaration from Norfolk 
that he would play the part assigned to him. He had for some 
time been free from all real restraint ; there was therefore no difficulty 
in negotiating with him ; but he shrunk as usnal from committing 
himself. However, when informed that no less than forty English 
Peers—more, that is, than half their whole number— -were in favour 
»f the plan, he consented to write to Philip, and employ Eidolfi 
as his agent. Thus armed with authority from Norfolk, from the 
Catholic Peers, and from the Queen of Scots, Eidolfi set out on his 
journey. 

While this dangerous plot was hatching, Elizabeth had been 
obliged to call a Parliament (April 2, 1571), which she had not done 
for four years. The House of Commons showed a temper which 
proved how deep Protestantism had struck its roots into the 
middle classes, and how out of harmony with the general feeling of 
the nation were both the intrigues of the Catholic nobles and the 
half measures and temporizing policy of the Queen and her Council. 
The attention of the House wm directed almost entirely to eccledas- 
tical matters. Complaints of irregularities in the discipline of the 
Church, of toleration of Catholic worship, and of the gradual 
reintroduction of old ecclesiastical abuses, were the chief topics of 
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complaint. It was in vain Elizabeth attempted to check this 
interference with what she considered her own prero- 
gative. hi anj Bills of % Puritan tendency were intro- temp«r of tht 
duced. Some of them— among others one insisting on 
the acceptance by the clergy of the Thirty-nine Articles^ together 
with some stringent laws rendering it high treason to intr^wince Bulb*, 
or to admit English subjects to the Church of Eome—hecame law. 
Others were allowed to drop either in the House of Lords or for 
want of the Queen’s assent. The mo«t prominent member of the 
Puritan party was Strickland. He was summoned befure the 
Queen, reprimanded and excluded from the House ; but the Queen 
was compelled to yield, when the Commons asserted their privilege of 
free speech, and he was reinstated. 

While the Parliament was still sitting. Ridolfi. had been canring 
out his mission in Brussels. Alva, who found him too Aivi’i Ti*w «f 
shallow and talkative to be thoroughly trusted, thoucrht 
it much better that Elizabeth should be either captuTc^d or killed by 
the Catholics before Spain moved in the matter ; but yet alarmed 
at the friendship between France and England, thought the oppor- 
tunity was not one to he missed. Ridolfi, at all events, ^ 
was BO pleased with his success, that he despatched a dJjwwtd. 
messenger with a favourable report to Norfolk, and to 
the Bishop of Ross, Queen Mary’s agent in England. Cecil, whose 
spies were everywhere, had the messenger apprehended, andbymeams 
of the rack, and information derived from a spy, who pretended to 
be the wretched man’s friend, gained a considerable insight into the 
conspiracy ; though, as the letters were in cipher, and the key was 
wanting, he was as yet ignorant of the chief people implicated. 

Meanwhile, the marriage with Anjou, on which to ^ appearance 
Elizabeth's safety depended, had come to nothing ; as usual, she 
could not bring herself to accept a husband. The two courts were 
too much interested in the maintenance of peace to allow an open 
breach. Religious scruples were asserted on both sides, and in the 
place of the marriage a league between England and France against 
Spain was suggested ; and, to give a show of sincerity on the of 
Engl, and, the privateers were directed chiefly agamstSjMinishcommerce. 

Ridolfi had betaken himself to Madrid, There Alva's plan had 
chiefly recommended itself. A man had been found who offered to 
undertake to put Elizabeth out of the way, and orders were sent to 
Alva to be ready to invade England as soon as that step should be 
taken. Meanwhile frwh informarion was reaching CeoL Sir John 
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Hawkins had pretended to tnm traitor for the sake originally of 
obtaining the freedom of some of his comrades who were in Spanish 
prisons. His deceit had been so successful ^at the >Spanish Govern- 
ment began to treat with him to cover the proposed invasion, which 
thus came at once to Cecil’s ears. All this time Norfolk had been 
Korfott again ^^ispected. The chance discovery of a sum of money 
aiTHted. which he was remitting to the partisans of Queen Mary 
in Scotland caused his reapprehension, together with 
that of his secretaries. Torture wrung from them the key to the cipher 
which had hitherto been wanting. The missing link in the evidence 
was thus supplied. The whole secret of the Bidolfi conspiracy was 
known. Arundel, Norfolk, and Lumley, the chief leaders of it, 
were arrested, together v ith the Bishop of Ross, who at last, under 
fear apparently of torture, made a full confession of the intrigues cf 
the few last years. All those intrigues which had gathered round 
Norfolk and his marriage with Mary were thus discovered, and the 
first great plot of the reign was thwarted. 

It might have been expected that the discovery of the plot would 
at once have broken through the diplomatic refinements of Elixabeth’s 
policy, and have forced things into a more natural position. With 
the treason of the Catholics, the complicity of Mary with their plans, 
and the connection of Spain with the conspiracy plainly proved, it 
would have seemed natural that the punishment of the traitors, the 
death of Mary, and open war with Spain would follow, especially as 
the treaty with France was still on foot 

The strange web of conflicting interests which surrounded the 
utmmituj policy of the time prevented any such effects from aiis- 

vatm at ing. For the moment indeed, it seemed as if Elkaheth 

tiM Qom, T^ould pursue a more direct line of conduct N orfolk was 

tried for high treason and found guilty j a full account of the 
evidence against Mary which had hitherto been suppressed was 
allowed to be published; the Queen wrote to the Earl of Mar, 
now Regent in the Xing’s name, to assure him of her open assistance ; 
the Spanish ambassadoT was peremptorily ordered out of England. 
But there for the time the matter ended. The Duke of Norfolk’s 
Of execution was postponed from day to day, nor was it till 

xaem. after a strong expression of feeling from the Parliament, 

which was then again assembled, that Elizabeth was 
brought to consent to his death. Neither her own obvious danger, 
nor tile petition of the Bishops of England, nor the joint request of 
the two Houses of Parliament, to be allowed to bring m a Bill of 
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Attainder, could induce her to act with severity against Mary. In 
Scotland, —where her double dealing had allowed the of 

Queen’e party again to ri&y!, and (in an attempted sur- 
prise on Stirling) to put Lennox the Regent to death, — instead of 
fulfilling her promise to his successor, Mar, she as usual laboured at 
a compromise, and let matters take their own course. And when it 
became evident that Alva, disgusted at the discovery of his plans, 
was turning a deaf ear to the prayers of the refugee?, and persuading 
Philip to bear all insults rather tMu break with England, aU thought 
of war with Spain was laid aside. 

There was one more difficulty to be met. This arose from the 
Queen’s relations with France. At the moment of the discovery of 
the plot, the French, naturally supposing that Elisabeth would he 
wilimg to join with the enemies of Spain, had taken the opportunity 
of drawing the existing friendship between themselves and England 
closer. In the place of Anjou it was new suggested that ^ncon *««- 
the Queen should marry his younger brother, Alen^on, 
a man not more than half her age ; nor did she reject the oneea * 
suggestion, but as usual coquetted with it, acknowledg- 
ing the wisdom of such a step, hut shrinking from carrying it out. 
Meanwhile, before she had made up her mind, the treaty between 
the two countries was renewed and strengthened, though not without 
considerable misgirings of the Queen’s honesty on Ihe part of the 
French. Catherine de Medici and her son Charles were at this time, 
as has been already mentioned, somewhat under the influence of the 
Protestant party ; Admiral Coligny, the head of that party, being in 
high favour. The object they aimed at was a joint joint war 
attack on Spain through the Netherlands ; the Protes- 
tants, for obvious reasons, desiring^ to assist the Prince t&tmtL 
of Orange ; Catherine and her son being anxious to add the 
Netherlands to France, But the supremacy of the Huguenot party 
was by no means secured. The Guises and the friends of Spain were 
very powerfiil, and commanded the mob of Paris. Catherine and 
the King cared little for either religion, hated the leaders of both 
parties equally, and attempted to rule by playing them one against 
the other. The continuance of the Huguenots’ supremacy, even theii 
safety, depended on the success of the war they were urging, and that 
war could only he successful with the assistance of Elizabeth. Bat 
Elizabeth was as usual beginning to play frlae. Feeling safe for the 
present from France, she was making her peace with Spain, and 
already, in compliance with the demands of Alva, had driven the 
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Batcii privateer Admiral de la Mark from Ms refuge in England- 
TMb act of friendship had not had the effect Alva had expected 
when urging it. The Netherlands were ripe for revolt, smarting 
under the heavy taxation Alva had laid upon them. 
De la Mark, grown desperate when deprived -of his 
S«t»w«r sailed up the river Meuse and captured Brille 

»g*iaia (April 1572) in the name of the Prince of Orange, thus 
laying the first stone of the Dutch Bepublic. This 
hegiuning was followed by a general msurrection in Holland and 
Zeeland. Count Lords of Nassau, with the aid of French Protestants, 
captured Mons. English volunteers flocked across to join the rebel 
army. The adhesion and assistance of Elizabeth alone was wanted 
to enable the French to join with effect in the quarrel and drive the 
Bui iii«n Spaniards from the Netherlands. But Elizabeth, as be- 
fore mentioned, was already half pledged to Alva, and 
while the French were urging upon her the necessity of 
combining with them in vigorous action, they discovered that she was 
secretly offering to accept Flushing from the rebels, with the intention 
of surrendering it to the Spaniards. Such an act of duplicity destroyed 
any confidence in the English Queen. J ointaction seemed impossible. 

The failure of the English alliance naturally weakened the in- 
fluence of the Huguenot or war party. ;Meanwhile the party which 
was averse to the war was making its influence felt. The Guises 
were the avowed friends of Spain, and were the fe-vourites of the 
flmatical population of Paris. Still the King seemed firm in his Ijde 
resolves. The Admiral Ooligny was still his most trusted adviser, 
and the triumph of the Protestants was looked on as complete, when 
the ^mrdsMp between them and the royal house was sealed by the 
marriage of the young King of Navarre, on whom their hopes were 
fixed, and Margaret of Valois, the King’s sister. It seemed as though 
nn fl{ BogoHut danger of a new civil war was passing away. A re- 

iamum condliation was made between Coljgny and the Duke 
at SSSttw. of Guise. They shook hands in Charles’s presence, and 
xof. a, lam appearance of friendsMp was assumed. But the re- 
ecmdOhation was hollow. The rival parties were ready on the first 
c^P^atoity to fly at each otheris throata To Catherine de Medici 
letougB the guilt of affording them that opportunity. Her views 
mm wMy political She hated the house of Guise and the 
hiOisis of C^arillon equally, as they equally tended to over- 
itodow Infinance of the Crown. She thought that a chan<^ 
aow dfered of ktfcinf them destroy each other. A very 
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little would excite the HugueQOta to a freeh ontbrealt. CSomter- 
acting measures would be forced upon the Catholics. In the mid^ 
of the confusion, the pow^ of her own party and of the Crown might 
be secured. At her instigation, the Duchess of Nemours (the widow 
of the late Duke of Guise, who had been murdered, it was believed 
with the connivance of Coligny), together with the present Duke of 
Guise and the Duke d'Aumale, employed an assassin to shoot the 
Admir^ The attack was only partially successful. The Protestants, 
who had collected in crowds at the late marriage, w'ere lulled into 
security by the King’s conduct. Catherine saw that unless some 
further step was taken, her plan would fail, and there would be no out- 
break. In alliance with the chief Catholic Princes, she induced the King 
to believe that the Huguenots were planning to carry him off, as they 
had tried to do his predecessor at Amboise, and he gave leave that some 
of the chief leaders of the party should be killed. The opportunity was 
accepted by the leaders of the Catholic party, the fanatical and blood- 
thirsty mob of Paris was let loose, and the fearful massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew was the consequence. For three days the massacre continued 
The example w'aa followed in other parts of France, at Orleans, Bouen, 
Bordeaux, and Toulon, till many thousands of Protestants of aU ages 
had been cruelly murdered. 

The news of the massacre was received with a shout of triumph by 
the Catholics of Europe. At Borne the Pope gave it his fuBeat ap- 
proval; processions were made, and medals struck to honour it 
The English Catholic refugees in Holland followed his example. 
Philip of Spain, as the head of the Catholic party, rejoiced that at 
last France had ceased to temporize with the Protestants, and, as a 
politician, saw with pleasure the d^trudion of the league between 
France and England, which was so threatening to has power in the 
Netherlands. In England the news was received with fear and 
abhorrence. The people were clamorous for reprisals, and demandfid 
at least the death of Queen Mary. Elizabeth again believed, a^spon 
the discovery of the Ridolfi plot, that the conjunction 
of Catholic Etumpe against herself, which she had so 
eamstantly dreaded, had at last arrived. She made pre- ^ 
parations for war, and, though she could not bring heraelf to iisteii 
entirely to the cry of vengeance raised against Mary, she determined 
to rid herself of her dangerous rival by restoring her as a prisoner to the 
King’s party in Scotland. Mar, the B^ent, would have accepted he*, 
but was determined not to be used merely as acat’s-paw, and hetheroS^ 
demanded the public approval of Hiaabkh and the preeence <d 
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troops at Maiy^s execution. Before an answer conld be returned, 
Mar suddenly died, and the r^ency was forced upon Morton, some- 
what against Ms will, and without anjs, certain guarantee from 
Elizabeth, He found the terms Mar had suggested scornfully re- 
jected, and thus, deserted by Elizabeth, was plunged again into civil 
war. Maitland and Grange, and other cMefs of the Queen’s party, 
held the Castle of Edinburgh, without which the possession of the 
s&e tiu <^o^try could not !:» complete. At length the danger 
Kiue’a party of the extinction of the Xing’s party became so pro- 
bable that Elizabeth was compelled to take the step she 
had shTTiTtk jErom so long. An army was raised, and placed under 
command of Drury, who advanced to Edinburgh, and bombarded and 
took the castle (May 27, 1573). Maitland died almost immediately 
after the capitulation, K ir kaldy of Grange was executed, and for the 
time the Queen’s party was completely destroyed. But this energy, 
Hear itana consequent upon the fdght excited by the massacre, did 
not long. Affairs fell back into tbe hands of poli- 
ticians, and the old course of diplomatic double-dealing was continued. 

It soon became evident that there was in truth no union between the 
Catholic powers, but, on the contrary, a disposition on the part of 
both of them to continue or increase their friendship with Elizabeth. 
The French ambassador was indeed received with all outward marks 
of displeasure. The Queen and Court were dressed in mourning, and 
a gloomy, ominous silence reigned. But signs were not wanting that 
timre was no intention of breaking the peace. At the same time, 
Alva seized the opportunity to try and reunite England and Spain, 
He felt certain t^ all confidence in the friendsMp of France for 
l^ngUnd must, for the time at aH events, have been destroyed, and 
rfciaadiilipTrfta be urged PMlip to' regain, if possible, the alliance of 
acwiiimuiwftd. England, which conld alone enable Mm to conquer his 
rebel subjects in the Netherlands. In spite of the earnest entreati^ 
of the PMglish Catholic refugees, Philip was induced to make the 
required overtures, and to propcee a treaty with England, while Alva 
was BO successful with Elizabeth that the Engtish volunteers in 
Holland were recalled. 

In. fact, Elizabeth was still li)ent on producing, by means of her 
toitnons diplomacy, a state of affairs in Europe in ac- 
SSy SrUT her own peculiar views, while, at the 

same time, she secured her own safety. This con- 
atoed tlr^ttened by the presence of the Catholic refugees in the 
Nstheiiflnds, and by the supremacy of the Guise party in France, 
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Siie wanted therefore to induce the Prince of Orange and hia party 
to make peace (especially as they seemed to be worsted), securing 
only for themselves political liberty and toleration of conscience, but 
accepting Catholicism. At the same time— in order to compel 
PMIip to enter into any. compromise with his rebel subjects, to 
insist upon the Catholic refugees leaving his dominions, and to relax 
in some degree in favour of English sailors the strictness of the laws of 
the Inq^uisition — it was necessary so far to favour the insurgents as to 
be able to use them as a standing threat. To gain these ends, she 
seems even to have b^n willing to take into consideration her 
religions position, and to think of again uniting herself with Catholic 
Europe. In France the same sort of game had to be played ; a little 
assistance was to be given to the Huguenots, friendly relations to be 
kept up with Catheriue de Medici and her son, and by this means 
the Guises kept out of power. 

In both cases her diplomacy was frustrated. She trusted to her 
management of the political interests of the Princes, and wholly under- 
rated the strength of religious feeling— of Protestantism in Holland, 
of Catholicism among the populace of Paris and among the nobility 
of France. In pursuance of the line of policy she had adopted, she gave 
up all open support of the party of the Prfrce of Orange, which, left 
without her assistance, fell into the greatest distress. Having, as he 
thought, secured the stability of government by hia snccess in war and 
by the severity of his punishments, Alva had attempted to make the 
States profitable to Spain by exacting a large and illegal tax. The effect 


had been a general renewal of hostilitieB, and Alva, con- xmiu or mm, 
fessing himself unable to complete Ms work, had asked 
to be recalled. In 1573, Ms request had been granted, mw. 
and Eequescena had taken his place. Under Ms government the 
Spanish rule appeared to thrive. Prince Louis, and another Prince of 
the house of Nassau, fell at the battle of Mook Heath (April 14, 
1574), and though the defence of Leyden (May 26 to (Mober 3) 
somewhat re-establidied the position of the Orange party, IHiabeth 
could be moved no further than to attemjt a mediation, disfcinetly 
giving it to be understood that she should insist on the sw 
acceptance by the rebels of Komaiv Catholiciam. H® 
mediation was futile. Both Philip and the Prince of tww*«i»nswM» 
Orange refiised sudi ccmditions, and it became evident tiiat sinee 
Prince determined to fight tlie battle out, if asnatanee could not be 
obtained frnn En gland it be sought firom France. As the ao- 
quikition of the sea coast prormc^ by France would have boen a 
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lieaty blow to tbe naval gnpremacj' of England, it could not be 
allowed to take place. Tbe Queen was therefore tbmst back after all 
into her old position. If PMHp would lyjt compromise, she would 
be compelled in self-defence to assist tbe rebels. Thus, in January 
1576, ambassadurs came both from Requescens and from the Prince of 
mmiitii Orange to attempt to settle the Queen’s mind in one 
direction or other. At first she leant towards the rebels- 
batfwi*. Her best counsellors xirged her in that direction. The 
seizure of an English ship and the imprisonment of its crew by the 
Inquisition seemed to show how little she had to hope from the 
fidendship of Spain. But, on the other hand, her feelin g s were all in 
favour of the Spaniards. She was angry with the obstinacy of the 
States with regard to their religion. A Parliament had been called 
in March, and the bold conduct of one of the Puritan leaders, Wenlr 
worth, who had complained of the monopolies she had granted, had 
^dted her anger with the Protestants at home. The sudden death 
of Requescens gave her an excuse for following her own inclination j 
and St. Aldegonde, the Dutch ambassador, was dismissed in dii^race. 
She even went so far in her opposition to the States, that open acts of 
hostility broke out, and it seemed for the time as if the cause of 
liberty must finally be defeated. 

It was probably the course of events in Prance which had given 
^ Elizabeth the courage to follow her own wishes, and to 
tmm leMto* break for the time with the Protestant interest in the 
iiwfmtoMi Netherlands, with which in fact her own position and 
tide prosperity of the nation were indissolubly connected. After the 
masMMare oi St Bartholomew, the Protestante in the west of Prance 
had rallied, and secured La Rochelle against the attack of the King’s 
eldest brother, the Duke of Anjou, and had shown themselves so 
powerfol that a new pacification between the religious parties was 
arranged. This was rendered the more easy, because Catherine and 
her son Anjou were anxious to be free from difficulties in Prance to 
secEUie the crown of Poland, then vacant Having found her plan for 
tiie destruction of both parties completely thwarted, Catherine had 
earnestly sought the friendship of Elizabeth, and had still further 
|®eissed the marriage between th|it Queen and the Duke of Alengom 
fta limxor excited by the massacre was too strong to allow cordkl 
to he established, but the Courts were externally in friendship. 
I» tibe of the following year (May 1574) Charles IX. died, and 
Arjo®, who WM regarded as one of the chief instigators of the mas- 
mm, $mmM. the throne as Henry III. The jacification bad been 
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Dadly kept by the Catholics. The accession of the new King gaTe 
the Protestants both a reason and an opportunity for fresh pre- 
cautions, They formed ’^emselres into a sort of independent re- 
public, and established a central council at Millaud, in EoTeigue, 
which should exercise supreme authority over them. Alen^on had 
found his position as heir-presmnptive extremely uneasy. He was 
suspected of intending to join the Huguenots. He was very anxioua 
to conclude his marriage with Elizabeth, but the influence of the 
Guises, who saw danger both in his marriage and in his Protestant 
inolinations, was sufficient to induce the King to keep him a prisoner 
in Paris, where the young King of Navarre was detained in the same 
way. At length, in 1675 , Alen^on succeeded in mata'ng his escape, 
and placed himself at the head of the Huguenots, who were prepared 
for a rising. Cond 4 , one of their leaders, was at Sfcrasbuig, thxeatsen- 
ing to march on Paris, and Casimir, brother of the Elector Palatine, 
was threatening to join the rebel army of the South with 10,000 Ger- 
mans. In February 1576 , the King of Navarre also contrived to escape, 
and the two Princes at once applied to Elizabeth for assistance. 

Here again, as in her relations with Spain, she pursued a ahiflnng 
policy. The Huguenots, while in arms, restrained the potser cj 
the Guises ; but, once victorious, would have made common cause 
with the Prince of Orange, and the annexation of the Provinces 
to France would probably have resulted. A Uttle assistance was 
therefore given them ; the suit of Alen^on was in some degree 
favoured ; but as their power rose, Elizabeth appeared as mediator. 
A new pacification was brought about, and edicts of toleration issued. 
Huguenots were declared equal to C 5 atholics in ,the eye of the law, 
and eight towns placed in their hands as a guaranW Elmbeth 
believed that now parties in France were so nearly balanced that 
tiflere was no longer any danger of an alliance with Spain a^iinst her 
(m the one hand, or of the annexion of the Netl^ ^ 
lands on the other. She held heiKlf free then to act as 
i^e pleased with regard to Spain, and, as has been seen, dumissed St 
Aldegonde, with an abrupt refusal of all his requests. 

For Ihe moment it seemed as if her policy had triumphed Her 
conduct with regard to Spain was so frkndly m to secure her 
from danger Philip. She professed to approve of the 
idsims of liberty of eoraeknoe cm the part of the rebels and threw 
toe Idame of the oontinnatom the war on toeir A^Mnat 
lell^busobetottacy in uneasentiala ; while fiance, as she JS!?*?** 
too^hl, was completely But her want awntaH, 
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of success soon became obYious. In France, the Lea^e of the 
Protestants had been followed by the organization of the Catholic 
I^e^e under the Guises ; the King pjaced himself at its head. 
The edicts were disregarded ; the States-General held at Blois were 
wholly Catholic ; Alengon, a mere adventurer, had changed sides ; 
uniformity of religion was ordered ; Cond4 and Navarre were 
threatened with the loss of their privileges as Princes ; the Protestant 
leaders were exiled. In exact opposition to Elizabeth’s hopes, she 
found that the weakness of her support had caused the ruiu of thi* 
Protestant party, and that the Guises were again triumphant. In the 
Netherlands also a complete change of affairs took place. On the 
death of Eequescens (March 6, 1576), the Spanish soldiery were left 
nnpaid, and broke out into mutiny. Their fierce riots compelled all 
the States of the Netherlands, both Protestants and Catholics, to unite. 
The rival parties came to an agreement, and made a treaty at Ghent, de- 
mandiog the dismissal of foreign troops, and government according to 
their own laws. Don John of Austria had appointed to succeed 
Requescens. He was sent, with the strictest orders from Philip not to 
interfere with England. But he was ambitious. He could not forget his 
late successes over the Turks in the cause of Catholic Christianity, nor 
the project for marrying him with Mary Queen of Scots, which was 
so favourite a scheme among the English Catholics. He was not 
admitted to the country till he accepted the Treaty of Ghent (Feb. 17, 
1677), and till the Spanish soldiers were sent to Italy. But this was 
merely a pretence. Don John had determined to attack England, 
aaad immediately began to bring the troops back again. The Queen 
was ther^ore in just as much danger as she had ever been before. 
The Guises were in power in France, the Spaniards were threatening 
her &om the Netherlands. 

In her fear, as on the two previous occasdons of the Bidolfi pl<^ 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew, she took a straightforward step. 
She entered into n^tiations with the States. She promised them a 
supply of money. She even promised them a considerable army 
under Beicester. 'But the union among the States was shortlived. 
To have secured Elizabeth’s support they must all have agreed to 
•eeepfc Catholicism, The Maritime Provinces could not bring them- 
i^ves tothe step ; while the Catholic Provinces, or Walloons, thought 
IbSf Amild be able to gain thdr object by putting themselves into 
^ of Matthias, brother of Rudolph, Emperor of Germany. 
Tl^ ttos tkw^t to ivide the two branches of the Austrian house, 
and secure al diey wished for — politied indepmdence. To 
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Elisabeth this also seemed probable. She was displeased with the 
obstinacy of the Maritime States ; she believed that the arrival of 
Matthias would check the schemea of Bon John, and that she at all 
events was safe. The entire destruction by that Prince of the 
Insurgent army at Qemblouis (Jan. 31, 1578) also tended to m ake 
her lukewarm in their cause, and all her promises ended in the loan 
of a little money, and the endorsement of certain bills by which they 
raised money, an obligation which she afterwards refused to meet. 

Such conduct naturally excited the extremest indignation, the effect 
i(f which was very nearly to force her to take the step she most of tdl 
hated, and to marry Alen^on, now become the Duke of nwnnrOMu. 
Anjou ; for the States, looking for aaiistance, naturally 
threw themselves upon France, and Alen^on, careless of aiwuwt 
what cause he supported if only it rendered him independent, raised 
an army in their favour. The Queen could scarcely hope by any 
amount of cajolery to win the States back again. If they were to pass 
into the han^ of Alen^on, it would be better for her to have some hold 
upon him also. She therefore pushed her negotiations for marriage 
with him to the furthest extremes. She brought him over to England, 
professed to like him, though he was hideous both in person and in 
character. She risked her popularity in the pursuit of the scheme, for 
the French marriage was hateful to the people. She even 
insisted ujxm the punishment of two honest men, Stubbs 
and Page, who wrote and sold a strong pamphlet against kte. 

it Their real loyalty and the cruelty of the sentence ^’*** 
was proved when they left the scaffold, where they had just lost 
their right hands, crying, “ God save Queen Elizabeth,” Still she 
could not venture quite to defy popular feeling j and when, hy a 
small majority, the Council declared itself against the marriage, it 
WM fcfT the time dropped. 

The plain issue of the religious struggle which was ccmvulaing 
Europe had hitherto been constantly clouded by the ruT- mt urMim 
personal interests of individuai Princes. The time was vmmmm 
now approaching when the quarrel fell more directly JSSMht 
into the hands of the people themselves. By extreme 
good fortune, EHmbeth had kept the country &ee brom to mi «k 
war, and it had become increasingly prosperous. Fugi- ®*"****^ 
tives from Holland had established manufactures. Agrkultoxe hat 
adapted itself to the new state of socidy, and those who tocdc m 
tolerest in religion or pobrios were emxtent But beside 
prei^eiity there had upysmoe^nutattcreof S& Barthotonaew, 
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ft strottg hatred and a strong fear of Papists and their plans. This 
nnderenrrent of feeling had made itself visible in the conduct of the 
awanning privateers of the Western h^bours, in the action of 
Parliament in spite of the repressive measures of the Queen, and but 
lately in the great expedition of Drake, which had sailed from England 
with the Queen’s Ml approbation, during the short period of deter- 
mined action against Spain which followed upon the disclosure of 
Don John’s intentions. The temper of the Catholics was likewise 
rising, and among them there already existed a religious organization, 
untrammelled hy politics, with the Pope at its head. Supported hy 
the Guises, hy the enthusiastic Catholics of France, and hy the people 
of Spain, who saw with dislike the dilatory conduct of their King, they 
were determined to act with eneigy. England was to he the object 
of their assault j and in Ireland, Scotland, and England itself, their 
influence at once began to be felt, till at length ^ey carried their 
Princes with them ; while the irritation of the Protestants rose to a 
height which could no longer be restrained, and in their case too 
their natural leaders were forced to take decided action, 

Thp Covenant signed at Bdfnbnrgh, December 8, 1557, was as follows!— 

“ We, perceivmg how Satan, in hia members, the Antichrists of oni time, cruelly doth 
rage, seeking to overthrow and to destroy the evangel of Christ and His Congregatloo, 
ought, according to our hounden duty, to strive in our Master’s cause even unto death, 
being certain of the victory in Him. The which our duty being well considered, we do 
promise, before the majesty of God and His Congregation,that we (by His grace) shall with 
all dilig^ce continually apply our whole power, substance, and our very lives, to main- 
set forward, and establish the mart blessed Word of God and His Congregation . 
and labour at our possibility to have fhithM ministers purely and truly to minister 

Ohrisfs evangel and sacranmts to His people. We shall maintain them, nourish them, 
and defend thmn, the whole Congregation of Christ, and every member thereof, at onr 
wfa(de powers and wearing of onr lives, against Satan, and all wicked power that does 
Intend tyranny or trouble against the foresaid Oongr^tion. Unto the which Hofy 
Word and Cetigr^tion we do join ns, and also do forsake and renounce the congrega> 
tlon of Satan, with all the superstitions abomination and idolatry thereof; and more- 
over, this onr faithful promiM before God, testified to His Congregation, by our snb* 
•cnptions at these presents ** 
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lEELAXD. 1558-1584. 

I RELAND, always a chief difficulty to the English Government, 
had become more than ever unmanageable. The c6Bdia«» 
establishment of Protestantism in England had added 
religious hatred to the old national differences which divided the 
country. Not that the religious revolution had been carried out 
with at all the same completeness as in England. But the very 
weakness of the reform had rendered it more irksome. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, there were scarcely any Protestants in Ireland, 
nor was it constitutionally necessary that the laws which regulated 
one nation should regulate the other. Yet political necessity had 
led to the establishment of the Protestant Church. It was contrary 
to Elizabeth’s plan of government that two external forms of religion 
should be allowed to exist. The divided allegiance which was the 
necessary consequence of Papacy under a Protestant government 
rendered the establishment of Protestantism highly desirable. If it 
was established, in accordance with the Queen’s views it must be 
universal. Consequently the Acts of Uniformity and Supremacy 
became law in Ireland. Within the limits of liie English Pale, 
where English law was held to be paramount, recusant Bishops were 
therefore removed and Protestants appointed ; the Church and 
abbey lands were appropriated; and in the churches there was 
either Protestant worship, or, as too frequently happened, no worj^ip 
at alL In other parts of the country Protestantism was only estab- 
lished and upheld, where possible, by force. E^er for money, the 
Queen farmed inst^d of colonizing the Church lands. The churches 
fell into ruins. In a large number of parishes there was no service 
at alL In stiU more, some wholly unfit person hurried through some 
semblance of service in exchange for a wretched pittance from the 
farmer of the lands. The new Church seemed to justify the 
that could be said of it. Meanwhile the widest connivance was 
ez^ended to Roman Catholic worship ; in every castle and villaj^ 
and among the mountains, the old Church continuwi its 
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^ofis xminternipted. The religious zeal of the Irish was thus kept 
up. The weak and miserable Protestant Church became not unde- 
scflcvedly an object of hatred, and the caTose of CathoUcisra indis- 
solubly connected with that of the nation. The same irritating 
weakness was visible in the temporal government of the island. 
Parsimonj prevented the maintenance of a firm administration. 
The English infiuence was supported by a few scattered garrisons, 
which were forced to make up for their want of strength by the 
cruel vigour with which they acted. Thus the opposition of creeds 
and of nations grew constantly stronger, till the Irish placed their 
cause in the hands of the Pope and the King of Spain, and the 
whole country had again piece by piece to be reconquered. 

The first insurrection broke out in 1666 , among the native Irish of 
Ulster. It was headed by Shan O’Keil, the eldest of 
the legitimate children of the late Earl of Tyrone. 
An illegitimate son of the name of Matthew had been 
put in his place by the English. Shan O’Neil sought, and in some 
degree obtained, the favour of the English Queen, but at length 
broke loose from all engagements with England, and claimed the 
sovereignty of Ulster, with the regal title of The O’Neil. Elizabeth 
contrived to raise against Mm the smaller native cMeftains, and a 
colony of Scotch who had settled in Antrim. With their aid Sir 
Henry Sidney overran his country, and he was finally murdered by the 
Sooftdou The fidl of Shan O’Neil, and the good government of Sir 
Henry Sidney, seemed to promise a more prosperous time. Tirlogh 
O’Neil, a kinsman of the late head of the dan, promised to assist the 
English Government, and some of the towns began to show signs of 
industry. 

But anarcMcal condition of the whole country, the local dispute 
among thechieftains, the fierce cruelty with whichany act of marauding 
was chastised by the English gamsons, and the want of aliy great uni- 
form plan of government, soon put an end to any semblance of peace. 
Sir Henry Sidney had argued that the promce of Munster idiould he 
formed into an English presidency, and that it should be governed by 
i^^g lifih laws ; the supremacy of Earl of Desmond, the head of the 
S<^em Geraldines, being thus destroyed. It was hoped that at 
the same time the chiefs of the smaller clans might be 
gradually civilized by being intrusted with positions of 
authority. Such a plan must have been connected with 
oonsiderabie colonization, and Cecil appears to have gone so far as to 
have amazed the deWOb, by which colonMs would have been intro- 
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duced upon laEd already confiacated, witboat invading anew the righti 
of any Irish cMet The plan was loo eipensive to suit the views of 
Miffliheths'but the idea of colonization was still kept alive. A long 
standing quarrel between the Butlers of Ormond and the Geraldines 
of Desmond was occup;^g the courts of law. Elizabeth insisted, 
whatever the law might be, that judgment should be given in favour 
of Ormond, who was a Protestant, and loyal ; and to complete the 
dilWMJrQhture of D^mond, he was summoned to London, and ar- 
rested to be tried for treason. No severe measures were* however 
taken against him; he was allowed to live at large, but was detained 
in England. In July 1668, he thought it wiser to submit, and sur- 
rendered to the Queen all his lands and property, confessing that 
they were lawfully hers, and that he would thankfully receive back 
whatever she liked to give him. This surrender might be brought to 
include nearly half the province of Munster ; and were an investi- 
gation into titles instituted and forfeitures pressed, the greater part of 
the other half might probably have been secured. Upon this, a 
certain number of Devonshire gentlemen, the same class of adventurers 
who were the chief supporters of the piracy and privateering which 
was at that time the fashion in the West of England, offered, if the 
province was granted to them, to conquer it at their own expense, and 
hold it of the Queen. This would certainly have led to a war of 
extermination, and neither Cecil nor the Queen liked openly to sanction 
such a scheme. It might perhaps have come to something had it 
not been prematurely exploded. Carew, Sl Leger and others, having 
purchased some obsolete titles to land in Munster, went there with 
bodies of retainers and forcibly made their claims good. 

To touch their property in the land has always been to rouse the 
fury of the Irish. The knowl^ge that the idea of colonizatimi was 
seriouidy held in England, and the exaggerated notions such know- 
ledge was likely to foster, induced the Earl of Clancarty, and Jaaea 
Fitz-Maurice, brother of the Earl of Desmond, to ^termine m 

insurrection and to apply to Spain for help. The insnr- 

redion, as usual, assumed the form of murderous on- 
alaughts, met by reprisals of an equally saaguiaary 
nature. The details are almost too horrible to relde, Neittor sex 
nor age were spared by either party. The wax was unlike that 
waged between civilixed nations, and resembled the exterminaring 
wariare of the American frontier line. True to her policy of expend- 
ing as little money as poesiblie, il^izabeth wished at ixet to 
iie Ormonda to suppress thear ^ enemies the Desmmda M 
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wbm Ons(md heard of the colonization schemes, he too declared that, 
lather than countenance the destruction of his coTuatry, he would join 
the rebels. Sir Henry Sidney had therefor^to give up his plan of con- 
dliation, and with such little means as he had, amounting to about 
2000 English soldiers, to march into the disturbed districts, where, by 
a succession of constant cruel slaughters, he succeeded in restoring 
some outward semblance of order. Fitz-Maurice, he boasts, was a 
mere wandering outcast. Connaught was held in order by Sir 
Edward Felton, while Humphrey Gilbert garrisoned EjlmaUock in 
Munster. But this success was quite transitory, no money came to 
support Sidney from England. His garrisons, without pay, had to live 
at kee quarters. Mutinous, hated hy the people, and living by rob- 
bery, they degenerated into bands of brigand^ Fitz-Maurice again 
assumed all his old authority in Munster. Felton could hardly hold 
his own in Athlone. 

Meanwhile the Irish appeal to Spain for assistance had not been 
answered as they expected. The Pope and Philip were never on 
very good terms, and the King was forbidden to accept the gift of 
Ireland which was offered to him except as a fief from the Roman 
See. Moreover, the change of policy of Mary Queen of Scots, who, 
it wiU be remembered, about the year 1570, turned for support from 
France to Spain, made Philip dislike the idea of separating Ireland 
from the English dominions. To obtain the friendship of thfc 
English Catholics was more important to him than the acquisition 
Ireland j and the English Catholics, who folly expected by his 
aid to succeed in placing Queen Mary on the throne, would scarcely 
have tbmiked him for depriving their favonrite of a large portion of 
her dominions. If Spain was to help Ireland, it must be on behalf 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and not on tiie national question. 
The prospect of any help almost disappeared when the discovery of 
the Ridoi& plot induced PMlip to attempt to renew his old friendship 
with England. 

But though thus left to themselves for the present, the hatred which 
the attempt to change their religion had engendered in the Irish led 
them to continue thdr old career of insurrection, Sidney, who dis- 
hked his unsatisfactory and cruel work, was recalled (March 1671). 
©te-William, an able soldier, now weakened by age, was left in Ms 
pia«ie& Starved by the parsimony of the Queen, he could effect but 
We. The condition of the English grew worse and worse ; the Pro- 
Max^ rd^igloxi Bgiun almost disappeared. Once more the English 
Oovenunent deleemlned to despatch a Tigorous expedition. Sir 
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John PeiTofc, with m army, came over (April 1671) to reprodiKse 
the crael scenes of Sidney's march. Again Piu-Manrice and 
Ms comrades were redi^ced to wander as outcasts on the hills 
(Not.). But again the want of support from home rendered 
all sncceaaes useless; Perrot’s army mutinied for want of pay. 
The Queen would give him no help ; he was therefore obliged 
to try gentler measures. Fitz-Maurice was told that on certain terms 
he might he pardoned. He accepted the conditiuns. All attempts 
at the ^tebliflhment of English law came to an end, and the Irish 
chiefo s^ain resumed their authority. At the same time {Jan. 1573), 
though only under the strictest promise to use Ms best influence to 
destroy the Roman Catholic reli^on, Desmond was at length allowed 
to return from England. Unfortunately, even this arrangement was 
not honestly carried out ; no sooner did the Earl airiTe in DuHin 
than, he was again apprehended. He escaped from prison, but held 
that hia second arrest released him from all his engagements, and as 
the English were too weak to recapture him, he regained in his native 
province all his former authority. 

But although Ireland was thus left for the present in Irish hands, the 
idea of colonization, which might reclaim the country at little cost to 
Bovemment, was by no means given up. It was now proposed 
to make the attempt in Ulster. A colony of the Scotch Mwi there 
met with some success, and there seemed no reason why the English 
rfiould fail. A son of Elizabeth’s secretary, Sir Thomas Smith, was 
granted a strip of land near the Giant’s Causeway. This fresh 
attempt, and the excitement produced by the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, agaiu roused the Irish to action. The English lost aH 
power in Connaught, and Smith’s colonization was an 
entire failure. The attempt was renewed on a larger and vmu 
more promising scale by Walter Deveieui, Earl of Essex ; ^ 
a huge tract of country, caUefl CIande1x>y, str^etdung from Beliki 
along Lough Neagh and the river Baun to the sea, was granted to 
him, with full authority (Sept 1673), He was to conquer the 
country at his own expense, and after four years’ possession to pay a 
fixed rent to the Treasury. Many gentlemen joined in the vmitiiie. 
As usual, at first all seemed prosperous. Sir Brian O'Neil, the chief 
of the country, made his submission, and placed his cattle in Essex’s 
hmids. It was, however, a mere subteifoge, In a few days he dis- 
appeared, driving his own cattle and those of Essex along with hm. 
It was everywhere found that ^ fair speeches of the mhidiltaMs 
covered deadly hostility ; and m the winter came <m, ^ 
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w'ene obliged to entrench themselvea in Belfast. The troops began 
to looee heart and desert, the provisions that had been supplied him 
proved bad and produced illness, and he shortly had to confess that 
private enterprizea were fruitless, that, unless armed with authority 
from home, he could do nothing against the difficulties which sur- 
rounded him. Surrendering his grant and all hope of civilizing 
Ireland in his own knight-errant fashion, he accepted the position of 
Governor of Ulster (May 1574), and in that capacity, with great 
cruelty, succeeded in establishing the English authority over the 
O’Neils, 

It was always difficult to induce an English gentleman to accept 
the position of Deputy in Ireland. Not only did the Qneen^s 
j«rsimony go far to entail ruin on those who accepted the office, the 
blame of failure, which seemed nearly inevitable, was always thrown 
upon them ; the smallness of the means at their disposal, together 
with the nntamed character of the inhabitants, constantly led them to 
acts of cruelty which were highly repulsive to them. At length, in 
November 1575, Sir Henry Sidney, who had already been unusually 
successful there, was persuaded, much against his will, to accept the 
government. By the Irish he was on the whole liked. His arrival 
was regarded with pleasure, and during the triumphal progress with 
which he entered upon his office he everywhere met with much 
apparent enthusiasm, and received the submission of the more noted 
chiefs. But he still held to his former view, that the only way to 
govfflcn Ireland in peace was to establish Presidencies in Munster and 
Connaught The absence of James Fitz-Maurice, Desmond’s brother, 
who had been the leader of the late insurrections, gave Mm, as he 
thought, a fair opportunity, and he establMied Drury in Munster and 
Malby in Connaught as Presidents (December 1676). This measure 
seem^ entirely to contradict the fiattering hopes raised on the 
Deputy’s arrival It seemed that after all, Iri^ customs and Irish law 
were to disappear, and the authority of Irish chieftains to be superseded. 
Nor did the conduct of the Presidents aUay this fear. In his first 
circuit Drury hung about a hundred men, and even then apologized for 
Ms moderation. 

*Bhus, rendered suspicious on their tenderest point by the 
efforts at colonization, and disappointed in the hop^ 
which the establishment of Desmond in his own do- 
SSSiL minions and the supposed character of Sidney had 
ra^ed, the Irish again burst into insurrection. This 
time it was the Burkes of Connaught who took the first step. They 
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qiefldlly learnt that the establishmeiit of the Pimdendee was not 
iiteaded to be a dtjad letter. The couatriea of Shan and Ulick 
Bnike, the fiona of thcaSarl of Cianrickard, were mercilwly laid 
waste. Malby the President wrote ; “ I marched into their country 
. , . with determination to consume them with fire and sword, 
sparing neither old nor yonng. 1 burnt all their com and houses, 
and committed to the sword all that could be found. This was in 
Shan Burke^a country. Then I burnt Ulick Burke’s country in jOUte 
manner. ... I went on sparing none that came in my way, which 
cruelty did so amaae their followers that they could not tell whereto 
bestow themselTea. So 1 left Ulick aa Little com and as few houses 
standing aa I had left his brother, and what people was found had as 
little favour aa the other had.” Law, upheld by hundred# of 
executions, insurrections suppressed with such ruthlesa cruelty as 
this, could not but escite the bitterest enmity, and when, for the 
support of the English army, a ceaa or tax was laid DuaSeeUw 
upon the land within the Pale, the gentlemen of that 
district became little less disafected than the native or Anglo-lriidi, 
A universal outbreak was scarcely to be avoided. 

This general discontent reached its height about the year 1577, at 
the time when the Queen, believing that a war with Spain would be 
inevitable, had despatched Brake on his piratical excursion. The 
Irish malcontents again thought that aa opportunity had arrived for 
interesting Philip in their cause. This they considered wonid be beet 
done by begging his assistance, when an important insurrection was 
already on foot. Since friendly relations between Spain and England 
had been established after the Eidolfi plot, it was to Borne that the 
malcontents chiefly looked. It was with money and troops supplied 
by the Pope that they now intended to h^in their movemait 
Sanders, an English refugee priest, and Stukely, who, originsdly cne 
of the English privateers, had lately been living at Madrid, in 
favour with Philip, and constantly urging him to interfere on behalf 
of Ireland, seemed fitting agents for their purpose. Pitx^Manrie® 
also was abroad. To him and Stukely were intrusted the form 
Sanders was to accompany them as Legate. Stukel/s troops were 
diverted by the Eing of Portugal to an invasion of Africa, wh^e 
their leader closed his strange career. PhiHp, as usual slow to act, 
gave no Immediate assistance. The friendship with England was agria 
patched up ; and the expedition was postponed for a 
year. At last, in May 1679, the snccesa of Brake’s ttanwiwiB* 
voyage became known, the l^per the Bpanii^ ^ 
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people became violently excited, the Catholics, indignant at Philip’s 
Inkewaminess, took matters into their own hand, and a little expe^- 
tion set sail Fitz-Maxtrice, Sanders, and their followers, landed at 

Dingle, in Kerry. It was supposed that Fitz-Manrice’s 

efBwmoad. presence wonld at once ronse the conntry to arms, and 
that Desmond wonld himself join them. But Desmond 
was afraid. It was only after his brothers had murdered two Eng- 
lish officers at Tralee, an offence which he felt to be unpardonable, 
that he ventured to declare himself. Then all Kerry and Limerick 
flew to arm The insurrection met with no great success. Drury 
was indeed driven backward to Kihnallock. But Malby, the other 
President, succeeded in killing Fitz-Maurice, and, seizing the com- 
mand in Munster, burnt Ashketyn, the stronghold of the Desmonds. 
Hhd reinforcements been supplied, he would have been generally 
successfuL But the Queen, taking fright as usual at the expense, 
counterordered the troops. The insurgents were able to take and 
bum YoT^hal and to march triumphantly as far as Cork 
At len^, thoroughly awake to the danger, Elizabeth intrusted 
the war to Desmond’s old enemy, Ormond. In conjunction with the 
English, he pushed on, destroying all before him (Jan, 1580). “ We 
passed through the rebel countries,” wrote the English commander, 
^ in two companies, consuming with fire aU habitations, and executing 
the people wherever we found them.” The two bands subsequently 
joined, Gaiiigafoyle, the fort where the few foreigners whom Fitz- 
Kauiice had brought with him had intrenched themselves, was taken, 
and every man put to death, the castle of Ashketyn itself blown np 
(April). By the 26th of June 1580, the country, thns ruthlessly de- 
stined, seemed reduced to peace. Ormond, in one year, is said to have' 
kill^ 826 malefectois and 4000 other people. Sidney had with- 
drawn from the island just before the outbreak. His place was now 
(Aug.) taken by Lord Grey de Wilton, a man of stem Puritanic 
temper. He came only to ^d that the insurrection had broken out 
within the Pale. His opening manoeuvres were disastrous, 
ffis troops were entrapped and defeated, with heavy slaughter, at 
Glen Malure, in the Wicklow Mountains. 

Shocked at the expense, at the cruelty, and at the want of complete 
^ success which|had attended W vigorous efforts, Elizabeth 

seemed bent on falling back on a policy of conciliation, 
, when the arrival of 800 men, Spaniards and Italians, 
Spain, wiA the connivance at least of PHlip, rendei^ a con- 
rinmiricm ol the war necesKoy. The effect of their arrival was to 
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renew the inarixrectioii in all diiectdons, and yet, in fact, Sandere 
iumaelf, the moat aangnine adviser of the rebels, began to see that 
more effectual help from Spain could alone save them. The nev* 
arrivals fortified themselves at Smerwick, in Kerry. But they were 
unable to move further into the intenor, from the utter devastation 
Ormond had caused in the province. Admiral Winter, with the 
fleet, closed them in from the sea, while Grey gradually brought his 
taroope round them. A short bombardment reduced the garriion to 
parley. They were refused all terms, surrendered at discretion, and 
were every one of them put to death, 600 in all (Kov- xn^mctim w 
ember). This was a deathblow to the insurrection, 
though it lingered on amid scenes of cruelty and blood> ttwpptmaitm 
shed for two years longer. In the Pale, Kildare, the *^^*‘**^““' 
natural leader of the Irish of that district, was apprehend^ and hM 
complicity in the insurrection proved. He was sent to England, and 
died in the Tower. Desmond, the head of the other branch of the 
Geraldines, after wandering for long an outcast in the forests, was 
betrayed by those with whom he had taken refuge, and killed as h# 
lay in bed. The death of the old Earl of Clanricfcard (Oct. 1683), 
and the murder of his son Shan by his brother, completed the extinc- 
tion of the insui^ent Burkes. By Jxily Etigliah authority 
was quite re-established, and Sir John Perrot again took poeatesaion 
of the Government. As far then as Ireland was concerned, th© 
attempt of the Catholics, as distinguished from the Catholic powers, 
though cauaitig much disaster and bloodshed, had been ultimately 
foiled. 
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A lmost at tlic Fame time that Sanders had been despatcbecl 
to Ireland, a young man of the name of Esmd Stuart, ^Count 
d'Aubigny, was sent to Scotland. He was a close friend of the Guises, 
Jeetjit plana trained by them, and was the heir to the 

inScoUMid. Lennox title. His ostensible reason for visiting Scot- 
land was to regain Ms inheritance. He was in reality 
an agent of the Guises and of the Catholic party in Europe, and Ms 
appearance must he regarded as a second step in the general Catholic 
conspiracy against Elizabeth. His object was to resuscitate the old 
French party in Scotland. Should he succeed in restoring the 
influence of France, it was intended to organize an invasion of 
England, in which both French and Spanish should take part. The 
command of the army was to he intrusted to Guise, as the Frenchman 
least likely to be distasteful to Philip. In the first part of this scheme 
y#ra»i raccaa he was eminently successful. He received the Earldom 
otirfMBox. of Lennox (Feb, 1580), the better to serve Ms pur- 
pose professed to become a Protestant, and speedily ingratiated him- 
self with the King. Though ignorant of the full scope of Lennox’s 
plans, the great credit he had rapidly gained, and his rapid elevation 
to power, seemed so threatening that Elizabeth attempted again to 
call into existence the English party she had so foolisMy suffered to 
be destroyed. But she had played fast and loose with her friends too 
often to he easily trusted. Morton req^uired something more than a 
mere promise of assistance before he would attempt anything to re- 
gain Ms authority. “While the Queen hesitated, the opportunity was 
gone. Lennox secured the execution of Morton on a 
charge of complicity in the murder of Hamley, wMch 
he could not completely deny. He was condemned and executed. 
With him the influence of the friends of England entirely disappeared, 
and in 1581 the Papal party was triumphant. 

The second part of the plan which had brought Lennox to Scotland 
was happily thwarted. Its success depended chiefly upon the assist- 
1 John Stewart, 3rd Earl of Lennox, died 1526. 

r ^ — i f 

Matthew, 4th Earl, Bohert, 6th Earl, by royal charter 1578. In 
167L 15S0 he agreed to accept in its place the 

t Earldom of March, so that the King might 

bestow the Earldom of Lennox uponEsm^. 


f 


Charles, 5th Earl, died 1676. 
AztdUa. 


Esm^ 7th BarL 
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Mice of Philip, aad reatod on the 8npp<witii»n that, for public ohjecta, 
he would lay aaide Ms dislike to Prance, lie always dialiked war, 
wa* very slow in taking^tion, and had his hands already fuli For 
the royal house of Portugal, having become eitinct, he was using all 
his energies to secure the dominion of the whole Peninsula. It was 
in vain that the advantages which he might derive from F»aar* «f 
a marriage between James of Scotland and a Spanish t^aaox'i 
Princes were pointed out to him, in vain that it was Muted that the 
triumph of the Guises might enable them, on the approaching eitino- 
tion of the house of Valois, to make a partition of France, of whidb 
he should himself receive a share. He remained unmoved, and the 
expedition fell to the gronnd. 

But, though the worst intentions of the conspirators never imw the 
light, the restored influence of the Catholics in Scotland made itself 
sufficiently evident to Elizabeth. A plan was now 
suggested for re-establishing Mary in Scotland, and for roi« of mmt 
making her restoration palatable to those who had 
hitherto been the King’s friends, by associating her son in the 
Government. Elizabeth met the threatened combination with her 
usual dexterity. She discovered that James was not really inclined 
to admit his mother to the Government on these tenns ; and she 
opened a separate negotiation with Mary, who offered at length to 
accept any terms that could be suggested, and even in exchange for 
her liberty to remain under supervision in England. Elizabeth was 
thus able to hold the immediate return of the Queen as a threat over 


James, and to plead James’s repugnance as a reason for not complet- 
ing her treaty with Mary. 

But it was after all not her own skill, but a national onthimk, 
wMch saved Elizabeth from the effects of the Catholic c^tiioaeme- 
reaction in Scotland; for a sudden change in the poei- 
tion of affairs there came to her assistance. The con- <Maap. 


epirators, as usual, had mistaken the feeling of the nobles for 
of the nation. Lennox, as a preliminary step in the restoration of 
Catholicism, determined to render more resd the shadow of Epis- 
copacy which still existed in Scotland. The attempt brought Mm 
into violent coBirion with the General Asaembly of the Kirk. 
The appointment of a minister to the vacant See of Glasgow led to 
the excommunication of the newly-made prelate, and to an uproar in 
Edinburgh (July 1583) wMch disclosed how deeply the Ptotei^aasl 
feeHng was rooted among the people. Taking advan- ^ 
l£^ of this dispute, Lmd Gowri% who had a private 'Mmm. 
q^nanel with Leonox. in oomnany with Angus. lin Jsay. **" 
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Mar, and others, determined to snatch the Goverament from Lennox. 
James vrm seized at Perth in Angust 1582, together with James Stuart, 
Earl of Arran, whose influence over the King, was second only to that of 
Lennox. With the King in their hands, and with the plans of the 
Jesuits made known by the confession of Arran, the Lords applied to 
Elizabeth for assistance, and thus the plans of the Catholics with 
regard to Scotland were for the time thwarted. Elizabeth believed 
that she had been snccessfoL 

Meanwhile the same Catholic conspiracy had been at work in 
jMdt idiemef England. It had there naturally assumed a form at once 
te bimeIma. religious and political The more vehement CathoHcs 

had withdrawn from the country, on account of the dangers which 
there beset them. They had taken refiige in the Low Countries, and 
there Allen, one of the chief among them, had established a seminary 
at Douay, for the purpose of keeping np a supply of priests in England. 
To Donay numbers of young Englishmen from Oxford continually 
flocked. The establishment had been broken up by Kequescens, and 
removed to Eheims, and a second college of the same description was 
established at Eome. From these two centres of intrigue numerous 
enthusiastic young men constantly repaired to England, and in the 
disguise of laymen carried on their priestly work and attempted to 
revive the Komanist rehgion. But abler and better disciplined work- 
men were now wanted. Allen and his friends ther^ore opened 
negotiations with Mercuriano, the head of the Jesuit order, in which 
many Englishmen had enrolled themselves. In 1580, as part of a great 
combined Catholic effort, a regular J^uit mission, under two priests, 
Campion and Parsons, was despatched to England, to attempt there 
the same work which had been intarosted to Sanders in Ireland and 
to L’Auhigny in Scotland. As a preliminary step, one of the great 
difficultly which had beset the Er^Ush CathoHy was removed by 
a strange piece of double-dealing. A Bull of excommunication 
having been issued against Elizabeth, the devout Catholics were 
compelled to choose between disobedience to the Church and treason 
to the Queen. The new missionariy were allowed to yy that that 
part of the Bull which pronounced ynsury upon those who clung to 
thdr all^iance applied to heretiy only, that Catholiy might profess 
thmselvy loyal until the time arrived for cairying the Bull into 
execuMoa ; in other words, they were permitted to be traitors sA heart 
while dedaring themselvy loyal suhjyts. 

This explana^on of the BuE was of itself sufficient to justily severity 
cm the part of Govyument, It wy impossible henceforward to sepa- 
f«te Bmnan CathdlclBiB fmn disloaralty. Proclamations were issued. 
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requiring English parents to snminon their children from abroad, and 
declaring tliat to harbour Jesuit priests was to support 
rebels. At the same time, the C^een wrote a spirited 
arldress to her people, a|qjfjiling to their loyalty against 
her enemies. Walsinghani was at last allowed to enter upon a course 
of severity. Early in December several priests were apprehended and 
closely examined, torture being occasion^y used for the purpose. In 
view of the danger which these examinations disclos^, stringent 
measures were taken. Attendance at church was rendered peremp- 
torily necessary. Parliament was sninmoned in the beginning of 158L 
and laws passed against the action of the Jesuits. A Bill was passed 
rendering it high treason to claim the power of absolving subjects ficom 
their allegiance, or to receive any person into the Church of Eomc. 
The conceabuent of such persona was made miispiision of high treason. 
Private mas.se8 were strictly forbidden, and a fine of 0.0 a month laid 
upon those who refused to attend the service of the Established 
Church. The effect of these laws was to draw a sharp line, which had 
hitherto been avoided, between the Catholic and Protestant popula- 
tions ; and a number of the older Cathobcs, who were loyal at heart, 
found themselves implicated against their will in treasonable plots, of 
W’hich the Spanish ambassador Mendoxa, whose protection they were 
compelled to seek, was the centre. 

Had Elizabeth been conscious of the full extent of the plot against 
her, had she known the intention of the Guises to make a descent 
upon England in co-operation with Spain, and the many ramifications 
of the plot in her own country, it is reasonable to suppose that she 
would have been forced at length to take decided measures. But in 
ignorance of the abyss opening before her feet, she continued for «)ine 
time longer her old temporizing policy. Relying upon the friendship 
of Prance, she refused to restore the money tsken from Spanish ships 
by Drake, who had just returned &om the circumnavigation of the 
world ; she countenanced Don Antonio, who claimed the succesaum ol 
Portugal in oppoedtion to Philip ; she even ventured—in reliance on 
tiie necessity under which France lay of seeking her feiendahip, in pre- 
sence of the increased power of Spain, which had inccnpcffiaied Pt®'- 
tugal and defeated Don Antonio’s French auxiliaries in the Azores 
—to break off Ike marriage treaty with Anjoi^ after carrying it to the 
verge of complin. To such a point had she carried her favour, that 
she dismissed the Prince, who had come to England as her suihr, 
with a kiss, a public pledge, as it were, of her intenthms, when hele^ 
her to take poesession ol Hethedanda, which had placed themnif^ 
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IE his haadi. She had thus in ScotlaEd refused the friendship both oi 
the Protestant and of the Catholic parties. She had in- 
diic«4 6y aLf suited Prance by therejection of Alen^on. Shehad thrown 
bftta'f pcoicj. away all chance of attaching the Netherlands to her cause. 

She had almost driven Philip, against Ms wiU, to listen to the strong 
wish of the Spanish nation, and to join the ranks of her enemies. 

And aH this while, without her knowledge, the most dangerous 
and complete scheme was on foot for deposing her. This scheme was 
finally arranged at Paris. ITing James of Scotland had escaped 
from his Protestant keepers (July 7, 1583), and had again made an offer 
of his kingdom as a landing-place for Guise. But the Duke had 
seen in Lennox’s failure a proof of the strength of the Protestant 
party in that country. His ideas were now directed towards 
England itself. The Spanish ambassador had assured Mm that a 
certain number of the CathoUc nobles were only waiting for help 
ezMA senenki from abroad. The Jesuits spoke of the readiness of the 
people for insurrection. The agents of the Queen of 
Scots were constantly urging Mm forward. At a meet- 
ing held in Paris, he announced that he was ready, in combination 
with Duke Albert of Bavaria, and his brother, the Duke of Mayenne, 
to make the intended descent upon England. But here the strong 
Spanish leanings of the English Jesuits and English Catholics inter- 
fered. They insisted upon the Kii^ of Spain taking a prominent 
part in the movement After some persuasion, Philip s^ed that he 
would supply some portioE of the invading troops. An army, col- 
lected in the Netherlands, was to join that of Gnise, and under 
©over of the Spanish fleet to invade the country, when all was 
ready for their reception- But the fleet, wMch was a necessary part 
of the plan, was long in coming. Philip, as nsnal, was slow m action, 
and regarded the fullest preparation as necessary for success. By 
d^rees Walsingham’s spies began to give Mm information of the 
coming danger. A conspiracy for the assassination of the Queen was 
difscovered November), and, more important still, Thomas Throgmor- 
Anwt«f ton, who was ^oronghly conversant with all the details 
of the great conspiracy, was observed frequently leaving 
i*»i*«*. the Spanish ambassador’s house, and was arrested. His 
rocins were searched. lusts of the cMef Catholic malcontents were 
and plans of the harbours best fitted for the landing of a 
foreign force. His more important papers he contrived to eono^ but 
he was not proof against the rack, and made a full confession of all that 
he knew. His confession did not save Mm j he was executed. But 
tie whole scheme of oonB|uracy was now before Elizabeth’s minMem, 
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and at laat she recngniied the Ml extent of he* danger. Some of 
her Council m^efl her at once to uke a straightforward step, to niake 
common cause with the Broteatanta of Scotland and the NelheiLuids, 
and to bid defiance to Spain. To this honest step she as usual could 
not bring herself, hut strong measures were taken in England. Great 
numbers of Jesuits and seminary priests were apprehended and 
executed, suspected magistrates removed, and those Catholic Lord^, 
whose treachery might have been fatal to her, ejected from their 
places of authority and deprived of influence. Against the Spanish 
ambassador, too, her action was prompt. Mendoza w'aa 
summoned before the Council, and ordered at once to 
leave the country. In vain he alleged his innocence aptiB. 
and defied proof ; he W’as obliged to go, and left England, 
vowing vengeance. The cessation of diplomatic relations betueou 
Spam and England rendered war sooner or later inevitable. 

Up till this time the Queen’s policy, shifty, even treacherous it 
had been, had been successful as far as England w-as 
coucemei Peace had been preserved, an economical iaporusc* 
Government had been carried on, and the wellbeing of 
the people secured. Disaffection had thus been gradually dying 
away, and the resources of the country to meet the inevitable crisis 
increasing. One chief means employ^ by the Queen in securing this 
happy result had been the position of Mary Queen of Scots, By 
playing the mother against the son, any active interference on the 
part of Scotland had been prevented, and the Catholic party in that 
country neutralized. At the same time the Catholics ia England had 
been divided in their viewa The old hereditary Catholics, for the 
most part loyal to England, were anxious for the restoration of Mary, 
and that she should he declared the Queen’s successor, while the ne w 
(Mholics, and th(»e who were under Jesuit influence, wished f<« a 
more complete revolution, and that Mary, if restored at all, should be 
Queen only with Spanish assistance, and as the creature of Spain ; while 
dread of Mary's restoration, and the consequent close connection of 
England and France, had been one of the chief causes which had kept 
Philip fipom entering more eagerly Into the plans of the Catholics. The 
course of events was rapidly destroying the importanee of Mary's Me. 

In Scotland, the sut^^ess of the Protestants had been only temporary 
James had made his escape from their hands, and Angus and other cff 
l^eir leaders were in exile in England, At first, as has been menrionftd, 
James had written to {dace his kin^om at the disposal of the 0uise% 
ImIbetoloDgo&erinflneneea prevailed. On the flight 
of Iiennoi, James's fstvcrar had fallen upmx Stuart, a DM 
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whose views were confined to Ms own personal advantage ; he had con- 
trived to ^t possession of the property of the Hamiltons, with the title of 
Ihe Earl of Arran^ in the place of the imbecile heir of the Hamilton 
house, and he had also, on the flight of Angus vdth the Protestant 
Lords, obtained the patrimony of the Douglases. The restoration of 
Maiy and the re-estahlishment of Protestantism would have been 
equally distasteful to him. The return of Mary must have brought with 
it the restoration of the Hamiltons, her most trusted supporters, and 
would consequently have deprived him of the Hamilton property. 
The restoration, on the other hand, of the Protestants, would have 
obliged Mm to restore to Angus the Douglas property. U nderstanding 
Elizabeth’s character, he therefore devised a third plan, in which James 
was ready to join him. He induced the King, ignoring alike the claims 
of Catholics and Protestants, to assume in Scotland the same position 
as Elizabeth had assumed in England, and to estabHsh a State church, 
of which he was the head, with Bishops and the rest of the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy. This measure was exceedingly pleasing to 
Elizabeth, and James, whose cMef idea was to secure the English 
succession, when thus brought into MendsMp with Elizabeth, 
readily, upon the payment of a very moderate pension, gave 
up Ms mother’s cause. In extreme anger at tMs desertion, Mary 
denounced her false son, and declared Philip of Spain the heir of 
her claims upon the the English crown. Fear of interference from 
Scotland being thus removed, and Maiy having been 
to clearly implicated in aU the late conspiracies, she was re- 

idjn, ie». moved to stricter confinement in Tutbury Castle, where, 
after a while, under the care of Sir Amyas Paulet, she was sc rigoronsly 
watched that all communication with her friends was prevented. 

MeanwMle, the national feeling had been strongly roused by late 
events. It was plain that the idea of assassinating Elizabeth was 
very prevalent It had all along been Alva’s view, in wMch Philip 
seems to have shared, that a Spanish invasion would succeed best in 
fwroftb* confusion that would follow the Queen’s death. 

qoMa's Somerville had been already executed for attempting it 
(October 1683), and now a Dr. Parry, instigated by Mor* 
gan, Mary’s agent in Paris, came over with the same intention 
4Ja?auary 1 584). Moreover, the death of the Prince of Orange appeared 
lo siipw a determinatioh on the part of the Catholics to have le- 
mree to assassination as a means to rid themselves of their enemi^ 

^ The great pacification of Ghent had in it from the first 

•mn to the seeds of weakness. It induded the Catholic pro- 

®*“****' viow oC the South. Between them and the Protestants 
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of Holland and Zeeland there could be no reaHy cordial union. It 
was theae Catholica who had harboured the futile idea nf placing the 
States in the hands of Matthias of Austria. In that step, with true 
patriotism, Or.'»nge had concurred, rather than break up the union. 
But on its becoming evident that the Catholic States were madj to 
make terms with Spain to secure their o^\-n religion, he had, in 
1579, made a closer union among the States more entirely under hia 
influence, and the Union of Utrecht was formed between Holland, 
Zeeland, Queldres, and Friesland, to wiilch subsequently the great 
cities, Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, Ypres, anvl Ghent, gave in their 
adhesion. Of this union, throwing aside the fiction under which he 
had hitherto acted as Stadtholder by the royal commission, Orange 
had assumed the title of Captain-General and Admiral. In September 
of the following year (1580) he had proceeded a step further. Philip 
was deposed from his position a/. Duke of Burgundy, and the inde- 
pendence of the States declarefl Having thns broken loose from 
Spain, the States were compelled to look for another ruler, and had 
offered that position to the Duke of Anjou, with the title of Duke of 
Brabant. It was to assume the duties of that office tliat he had left 
England, after the Queen’s kiss at Greenwich had given him hop^ 
of being her accepted suitor. Being a man wholly unprincipled, 
desirous only of his own aggrandizement, and jealous of the Prince of 
Orange, he had betrayed the people he was called upon to govern, 
and had made an effort to capture with his French troops the chief 
cities. This attempt, carried out by the favour of the Catholic faction, 
was made in 1583. In some places it was successful. But in 
Antwerp, "where the Prince in person made the attempt, it signally 
faded. When his troops entered the town, they found themselves 
attacked on all sides ; 16(X> men and more were killed in the streets, 
and Anjou, with the small remainder, fled in disgrace to Fram^ 
where he died in the following year. Hia flight restored Orange to 
all Ids old importance, and left him free to carry on the wax 
vigorously with the Prince of Parma, who was in command of 
the Spanish forces. A price had long been set on his head. 
Two or three attempts, in one of which he was desperately wounded, 
had already been made to assassinate him, and Atua^momat 
at length, in July 1584, Gerard succeeded in deserving StS!! 
the promised reward. Just as Orange was receiving 
news of Anjou’s death, he shot him at Ms own house at Delft. His 
death raised the fear of the English that a similar fate awsitad 
Mmbeth, and conscious of the terrible disorder that would arise 
o» the sadden death of the Queen in the existing uncertainty as to tb« 
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successioDj the Ooimcil and chief nobles in England drew up a Bond of 
Assocution to '•^ssociation, in which they pledged themselves to prose- 
protect the cute with anns “ all who should attempt any act or counsel 

dttwn'a life. Queen’s person, and to prosecute to 

the death any pretended successor” in favour of whose title such an 
attempt should be made. The Association received almost unanimous 
adhesion \ Protestants and Catholics alike joined it ; even the Scotch 
Queen herself signed it. To complete this Association, which in 
appearance set aside the usual course of law, it was determined to 
give it the sanction of Parliament, which was summoned for that 
purpose in November 1584 ; and with some slight alterations it was 
incorporated in a Bill, securing the safety of the Queen. 

Again, after the breach with Spain, and secure on the side of Scot- 
land, an opportunity was offered to Elizabeth for openly adopting 
the cause of the Netherlands and the Protestants in France ; again 
the opportunity was allowed to slip, and a fresh course of double- 
dealing was entered upon. Having lost both Alenjon and Orange, 
the States offered themselves to Elizabeth. Being refused by her, 
they applied to France. This application, accepted folly, would have 
brought back the old danger of a junction of France and the Nether- 
lands, which it was supposed that England would not allow. But 
Elizabeth was now anxious that the war against Spain should be 
undertaken, not by herself but by the French. She therefore urged 
Henry to accept the proposition of the States, while at the same 
time she contrived to obtain a promise from her partisans among 
the Netherlanders that Brille and Flushing should be given up to 
her, and managed to introduce such conditions into the offer made to 
Fiance as should make its acceptance by Henry useless. Her plan was, 
however, seen through, and defeated. Henry refused the sovereignty 
of the States (Feb. 1685), wMle almost at the same time Elizabeth’s 
rejection of the demand for assistance from the Huguenots obliged bim 
to yield to tbe Guises, and to put himself at the head of the League. 
While the States were thus left without assistance from either of the 
great powers, the Prince of Parma was constantly continuing his vic- 
torious course, and was using aH his efforts at the great siege of Ant- 
la njAto werp. In their extremity, the States refused to accept the 
Qiieen’s latereplyasfin«d,and continued their application, 
diiwa to auiit To accept and annex the Provinces, to render them part 
dominions, was much too decided a step for Eliza- 
beth to take. But she began to hint that she might either accept 
the potitiott of Protector, or of friend and auxiliaTy, if first her position 
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WM rendered secure, and the return of the money she expended guaran- 
teed hy the possession of certain seaport towns, as Biille, Flushing and 
Enchuysen. She was hujped forward in this course by the action of 
Philip, who, aware of the point the negotiations had reached, was at 
last roused to strike a blow, and suddenly issued an order for detain in g 
all English ships in Spanish harbours, and imprisoning their crews 
(May 29). This was just one of those blows which make themselTes 
felt most clearly hy the people rather than by the Government, and 
was especially irritating, as the ships had been chiefly sent to snpply 
Spain with com during a time of scarcity. The popular feeling 
against Spain, and the wish to er^age in the long-threatened war 
viith that country, grew rapidly more vehement. The crisis seemed 
to be hastening onward. The Queen agreed to accept the Protec- 
torate of the States, promising to make no truce with their joint 
enemies without consent of the States-GeneraL But her heart 
failed her, and she preferred finally to assume only the position of a 
friend. On the 12th of August, a treaty was made to assist in the 
defence of Antwerp, which shortly afterwards ripened into a more 
general treaty, in which she pledged herself to keep at her own 
cost 40(X) men till the close of the war, receiving as guarantees the 
towns of Brille, Flushing and Rarneq^nens. 

’ So eager were the people, and so ready from their constant militia 
trauiing to take arms, that in a few days 7000 men sailed. Their 
arrival (Jan. 1686) was too late to save Antwerp, nor did the joy with 
which they were received by the Netherlanders last long. Leicester, 
an incompetent general, was appointed to command them; no money 
was sent to support them, and it was with ill-coucealed displeasure 
that the weB-appointed troops of the States surrendered the cau- 
tionary towns to he garrisoned by the ra^ed and hungry English 
regiments. It was not long before it became known gewetny 
that, even when thus at length driven to energetic action, witk 

Elizabeth was secretly negotiating with the Spaniards. ^p***^*"*^ 
She meant to use the towns which were in her hands to make herself 
mistress of the position, and to enable her to treat authoritatively with 
both parties. It was for this reason that Leicester, and no abler 
soldier, had been sent in command, and that the English troops were 
constantly ordered to remain entirely on the defensive. Hoiris, one of 
the commanders, was, in fact, severely chidden for acting with some 
vigour. With this scheme in her mind, the Queen’s anger was naturally 
great when she heard that Leicester, misunderstanding her designs, or 
wishing to pursue a more honest course, had assumed in her name the 
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govemmeiit of tEe States (Feb. 1686). It was in vain that it 
was niged upon Elizabeth that the States were without government, 
Oon«Hia«it ^ prevent entire anarchy Leicester’s step was 

vidaunets of necessary. She at first demanded an entire and public 
tauEB^heip. j.gj)LT;mciation of his governorship; but was at length 
satisfied with demanding that the States should, as quickly as possible, 
find means of relieving him of his authority, allowing him only the 
position of Lieutenant-General to the Queen. At length he seems to 
have understood her views. He remained inactive, while Parma 
continued his victorious career.* When some little action became 
necessary to keep up appearances, he attempted to recover Zutphen, 
a fortress upon the Issel, which had been one of Parma’s latest con- 
quests. The town was ill supplied with provisions, and Parma 
advanced with a convoy to its reliel His army was inferior in 
numbers to Leicester’s. But that general, conceiving that only a 
small guard would attend the convoy, placed his own forces where 
they could be of no use, and sent an ambuscade of only 500 men 
to stop the advance of Parma. After a splendid but ineffectual 
contest with the Spanish cavalry, it became evident that Parma, had 
his whole army with him. The Ei^lish troops had to withdraw, 
and Zutphen was relieved (Oct. 2). The great loss of the English 
in the battle was Sir Philip Sidney, a man regarded both in England 
and abroad as the type of what a chivalrous gentleman should be. 
After this useless display of bravery, Leicester returned to England, 
leaving the government in the hands of the States, while the En g lifl h 
army continued to dwindle, in want of all the necessaries which the 
parsimony or policy of the Queen refused to supply. 

As usual, the independent energy of her people was thwarting the 
Drake’s political activity of the Queen. Drake had sailed with 
tinraxteiier a considerable armament to demand the restoration of 
dcmwe-deaiiii*. captive sailors. His escpedition was not, as regards 
spoil, so successful as the last But the appearance of the English 
commander on the coast of Spain itself, the plunder of the town of 
Vigo, and the subsequent attack and storm of three strong cities in 
the West Indies (Sept-Nov. 1685), St. lago, St, Domingo, and 
Gaithagena, tended much to raise the opinion of the English power, 
and rendered negotiations with Spain much more difficult. 

While the nation was thus ostensibly at war with Spain, and the 
WKWn^tem’* Queen secretly n^otiating a peace with that country, it 
had become necessary to discover clearly, before any de- 
termined action was taken, what was the real design of 
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the CathoHc party in Europe. For this purpose Walsingham had 
contrived to open a means of communication between Mary Queen of 
Scots and her foreign adherents. He had removed Mary from the 
well-guarded castle of Tutbury to the more open manor of Chartley 
(Sept. 1585). By corrupting the brewer who supplied the household 
with beer, he induced him to receive Mary’s letters, which, before 
they passed to their several destinations, were opened and read 'by 
Walsingham and his agents. Not much certain knowledge with 
regard to the genersd action of the party was gained, but a plot came 
to light directed against the Queen’s life. Anthony Babington, a 
young gentleman of Derbyshire, had been from the first closely 
attacW to the Jesuits. Apparently at the instigation of Ballard, a 
Jesuit, who had obtained the Papal sanction for the Queen’s murder, 
and had travelled through England in disguise organMng disaffection, 
Bahington and a party of young gentlemen, some of whom were in 
the household, determin ed to put the Queen to death. This plan they 
foolishly made known to Queen Mary. In her answer to Bahington, 
written not in her own hand but by her secretaries, she accepted his 
offer. “ When all is ready,” she wrote, “ the sk gentlemen must he 
set to work.” Sufficient evidence was now collected for Walsiugham’s 
purpose. Bahingtou and the chief conspirators were apprehended 
(August), and an account of the plot published, which roused the 
popular excitement in the highest degree. It was thought necessary, in 
order to complete the charge agmnst Mary, that aU her papers should 
be exammed. While still in ignorance of the discovery of tike plot, she 
was therefore taken out on a hunting party, suddenly surrounded by 
troops, and wbilelier two secretaries who were with her removed 
were arrested, was hurried herself to the castle of w Fotherfnga?. 
Fotheiingay. Such proofe as were afforded by her letters, when they 
were careMly examined, and' those which had fallen lately into Wal- 
singham’s hands, together with the confessions .of her secretaries and 
of Bahington, who with Ms accomplices had been executed (Sept. 20), 
were laid before the Peers and Judges in October. By them it was 
deddfed that the Queen of Scots must be brought to tri^ and a Com- 
mission, induding all the Peers that could be collected, Her Wai. 
was issued, constituting them into a court to sit at 
Fotheiingay and try her. She at fimt refused to plead ; hut suh- 
seq^uently made her appearance before the Court under protest, and 
there denied absolutely all knowledge of Babington, of his letter, and 
of her answer to it It was in vain that Babington’s letter was pro- 
duced, and finally her own letter also. The letter, not being in her 
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own writing, she threw the blame of it entirely on her secretaries, 
and demanded to be confronted with them. The Commission was 
adjonmed for ten days before giving sentence. The two secretaries 
were again examined ; and finally every one of the commissioners, 
some of whom had hitherto been jGavonrable to her, gave their 
sentence against her, finding her not only gtulty of a knowledge of a 
general conspiracy, including a Spanish invasion, but also of aiming 
at the assassination of the Queen. Mary had thus been convicted. 
It was still to he deteimined what further step should be taken. 
The inaportance of the occasion demanded that Parliament should be 
summoned. It was opened in the beginning of November, and before 
long an address determined on, recapitulating the crimes of the Queen 
and demanding her immediate death. This request was supported 
by the argument that the Queen of Scots, having joined the Associa- 
tion, had passed her own sentence. 

It was no easy matter for Elizabeth to decide on canning out the 
ihe Qneea'i T^q^est of the Parliament. There is no need to suppose 
hesitatioa and that her hesitation was hypocritical. It is of course 
its canaeg. impossible to believe that she had any personal tender- 
ness for the Scotch Queen. The correspondence lately laid before 
her, disclosing as it did Mary's constant enmity to herself, must have 
removed any such feeling. But to lay hands upon a Queen was to 
one so tenacious of the royal prerogative as Elizabeth in itself most 
repugnant ; and, as has been abready mentioned, though Mary, while 
she lived, had formed a centre for all Catholic conspiracies, she had 
yet been very useful in enabling Elizabeth to carry out a policy which 
depended upon the jealousy of the Catholic powers of Europe. To 
put her to death was equivalent to joining finally with the Protestant 
interest, and to challenge at once Scotland, France and Spain. To 
Determla&tioa her Protestant counsellors, on the other hand, it seemed 
^ desired moment had arrived. James's late k' 
iii« cau*e«. difference to his mother’s cause, his well-known selfish- 

ness, and the lukewarmness of his present behaviour, led them to 
expect little interference at his hands. The state of France rendered 
it highly improbable that that country would proceed beyond formal 
protests and intercessions, for the King, a weak and licentious 
bigot, surrounded by worthless favourites, could scarcely uphold his 
independence agamst the League now in close alliance with Spain. 
To have come prominently forward in the cause of Catholicism would 
have been to place himself in the hands of Guise, whom he regarded 
as his worst enemy. It was impossihle for him to break with Eng- 
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land. It was therefore with Spain alone they would have to deal 
That country they did not fear. An open war abroad, and fixed 
policy at honje, was preferable to the constant secret disaffection and 
shifting diplomacy of late years. To the great bulk of the nation 
also the execution appeared a necessity. The threat of foreign 
invasion, the danger of too close a connection with The popular 
Spain, which was rendered lihely by the advance of 
Philip’s pei^onal claims to the throne, had rendered most of the more 
moderate Catholics loyal. The Queen was very popular. The 
danger of assassination, which was supposed to hang over her, roused 
the enthusiasm of the people. The discovery of the underhand 
working of the extreme Catholics filled the Protestant population 
with undefined and exaggerated dread. It seemed not improbable 
that the animosity of parties might produce public disturbances oi 
even civil war. 

Much pressure was therefore brought upon the Queen to induce 
her to consent to Mary’s death. She at length listened 
to the earnest representations of Lord Howard of Efi&ng- signed, 
ham, who brought before her the dangerous temper of 
the nation, and consented to allow the Secretary Davison to bring the 
warrant. She signed it, and bade him get it sealed at once that she 
might hear no more of it. At the same time, she expressed her wish 
that Sir Amyas Paulet and Sir Drew Drury would act on their own 
authority, and put Mary to death. This was in precise accordance 
with her old habit of throwing upon her servants the difficult duties 
she should have done herself. Davison suggested this plan to Paulet, 
urging his consent as a member of the Association. But the Act in- 
corporating the Assodation had made the personal instruction of the 
Queen necessary before private action in her favour could be taken. 
Paulet therefore refused- Davison, who &om the Queen's conduct 
felt it probable that she would afterwards repudiate him, placed the 
case before the Council They determined to take the ^ 
responsibility upon tbemselves, and the warrant was 
issued. Mary, whose life had been one long piece of 
acting, performed her part to the last with perfect success and dignity. 
She assumed the character of a martyr, and declared that she died 
entirely for the sake of her religion, ignoiii^ the many political crimes 
of which she had been guilty. Her death was as touching as the most 
complete assumption of innocence could make it With the grace and 
tenderness of which she was a perfect mistress, she bade farewell to 
her friends and attendants, and, mindful of her appearance even to 
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the end, appeared on the scaffold, which was erected in the hall 
death, Fotheringay, in a full costume of scarlet, and with 
F*h. 18, 1587 . calm dignity received the fata^stroke of the axe. 

She left her claim upon the English throne to Philip, who had 
already determined that upon that ground only would he risk the 
dangers of an assault upon England. The excitement thxoughom: 
Europe at her death was great. Abroad, its Ml meaning as a declara- 
tion in favour of Protestantism was fully understood. The Queen, 
alarmed at what she had done, pursued her usual equivocal course, 
the ooew'i ®^d expressed the strongest anger both against Davison 
and Burghley. To such extremes did she carry her 
anger, that she insisted upon the trial of Davison, and it was found 
expe^ent to dismiss him feom the public service and condemn him 
to the payment of a large fine. Such conduct on the part of the 
Queen, and the excuses which she made to foreign courts, would 
The ftote of Scarcely have been sufficient to save her from the danger 

Europe neu- she dreaded, had not the political situation of Europe 

acted iu her favour. Henry III., as we have seen, m 
ixecuttoxL struggle with the Guises could not afford to quarrel 

with her, and the very step which Queen Mary had taken to secure 
the intervention of Spain still further weakened the chances of general 
Catholic action. Philip resolved to prosecute his own claim to the 
English throne. In so doing, he at once alienated the Scotch King, 
who regarded the succession as his own, and excited the jealousy of 
£dl in France who were not closely bound to the Guise party, and 
therefore to the Spanish interests. . As it was, the excitement caused 
by Mary^s death brought matters abroad to a crisis. The Huguenots 
again organized themselves in rebellion. The Protestant Princes of 
Germany joined their League; and while Henry of Navarre raised 
the South of France, a considerable German army crossed the frontier 


to co-operate with him. Henry HI. was obliged to use some means 
for tbe suppression of this insurrection. But bis action was so luke- 
warm that the Catholics declared he had wilfuUy suffered his sister- 
in-law to be put to death. Guise, making use of this feeling, was 
auabled to rouse the organization of the League to fresh vigour. 
j)»ypfaa Though Henry of Navarre won a great victory over the 
royal troops at Courtras, he suffered the opportunity to 
Mky ix IMS. iBlip, while Guise contrived to hamper, and ultimately 
destroy, the army of the German invaders, and, in spite of the King’s 
prohibitioii, made his appearance in Paris, where he was received in 
triumph by tbe people. An attempt on the part of Henry III to 
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oveiawe tiie popiilace by tbe introduction of troops, caused a general 
outbreak of tbe mob. Barricades sprang up at every street comer. 
Henry III. was obliged, to fly from tbe city, and Guise and tbe 
Catbolics were masters of France. But this success, wbicb, bad it 
occurred earlier, might have rendered the Spanish invasion irresis- 
tible, did not take place till Philip’s great effort bad been made and 
failed. 

Ever since Elizabeth bad been acting in open hostility to him 
Philip bad been preparing for bis enterprise. A great ^ 
fleet bad been gradually formed in Cadiz. Drake bad pamtionjfor 
undertaken an ezpedition against it in April, and bis 
success bad necessitated tbe postponement of tbe invasion, but even 
then it was expected to take place at tbe end of tbe year 1587. 
Strangely, tbrongbout these years, Elizabeth was still negotiating 
with Spain, was still attempting to bring about a peace at tbe expense 
of tbe States of the Netherlands. Tbe Prince of Parma, indeed, who 
knew better than most men tbe condition of England, and tbe amount 
of preparation wbicb for several yearn bad been carried on there, 
urged bis master even yet to attempt a peaceful solution of the ques- 
tion, But now that the course was clear for bis own succession to 
tbe country, Philip was obstinately determined to continue bis plans. 
Parma’s army was to be joined by a considerable force from Spain, 
and tbe seas guarded by the Spanish fleet under Santa Cruz. With 
this deternrination fixed in bis mind, Philip only negotiated with 
Elizabeth to gain time. Tbe treaty wbicb was set on foot came to 
an end. But, as so frequently happened in tbe affairs of Spain, when 
tbe appointed time arrived, tbe army of invasion was not ready. 
Tbe death of Santa Cruz was also a cause of delay. A far inferior 
commander, Medina Sidonia, was appointed in bis place, but it was 
found too late to hazard tbe invasion till tbe next year. 

Tbe delay was invaluable to England. Tbe English navy was not 
then, as now, a permanent establishment. There were very few royal 
ship, merchant vessels being taken up and employed for special 
service when required. Even such royal ships as there were were 
seldom put in commission, such was tbe parsimony of Elizabeth. 
Moreover, all through tbe year 1587, tbe Queen was still determined 
to believe in the possibilify of peace. After Drake’s retimi from 
Cadiz many of bis ship were paid off, and, had tbe Armada sailed, 
as intended, that year, England would have been found quite unpre- 
pared. Even as it was, tbe Queen’s extreme avarice went near to 
ruin tbe country. When all bop of peace bad disappeared, provisionB 
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and ammtmition were Btill dealt out wiUi so sparing a hand, that the 
crews of the fleet at Plymouth must have been discharged had it not 
been for the personal exertions of Howard and the Ad m irals serving 
nnder him. The postponement of the expedition gave time to re- 
establish in some degree the fleet j and the royal ships, 
^puatiom supported by mimerons merchantmen, and by the vessels 

of dofeEce privateers, who willingly crowded round Drake, 

their old commander, were stationed in considerable numbers under 
Lord Howard and Drake himself, at Plymouth, and under Lord Henry 
Seymour in the Straits. The ships which they had to command were 
all of them very small ; the largest were four or five new royal ships 
which had lately been added to the navy. For, since the year 1583, 
careful superintendence had been kept up over the fleet, and one new 
ship at least each year had been built The largest ship in the whole 
fleet, however, the ‘ Triumph,* was but of one thousand tons. Though 
thus small, the ships were remarkably eflicient ; not only were they good 
sea boats, but Sir John Haw ki ns, having had the superintendence of the 
navy, had introduced a new sort of construction. He had lowered 
the castle-Hke buildings which had hitherto overloaded both bow and 
stem, and the vessels built on his plan far more nearly resembled 
modem vessels than those previously used, and were proportionately 
more rapid in their sailing. 

The delay in the starting of the Armada, which had allowed the 
P.^> glish fleet to be collected, had it continued long would have 
caused its ruin. Want of supplies was rapidly threatening the crews 
with destmction ; and it was with extreme delight that news was 
received on the 29th of July (according to the present reckoning) 
that the Armada was entering the ChanneL It had set sail in May, 
had been dispersed by the weather, and again collecting in the Bay 
of Fexrol, had finally left Spain on the 22nd of July. The vast fleet 
consisted of six great squadrons — 129 ships in all Of these, 65 
were large galleons, 7 of which were larger than the ‘ Triumph,* and 
the smallest larger than any English ship, with the exception of the 
five late additions to the navy. The other vessels were four great 
galleasses, rowed by 300 slaves each, four lajge galleys, 56 armed 
merchantmen, and 20 attendant small vessels. They were manned 
by 8000 men, and had on board upwards of 19,000 soldiers. It was 
only by skill that the EngHsh fleet, inferior both in size and numbers, 
could hope to defeat this vast army. This skill they were enabled 
to nse to the full, for the great Spanish ships, carrying but little 
sail in comparison with their size, were all slow sailers, and veiy 
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difficult to work to wiudwaxi Moreover, their camion, though supe- 
rior in number and in size, were badly suppli^ with ammunition 
(but fifty rounds of shot fvr each gun being on board), and were very 
slowly worked compared to the English cannon ; while the crowded 
state of the lower decks, filled with soldiers, rendered every shot of 
the English doubly fatal The contest which ensued was such as was 
rendered necessary by the peculiarities of the two fleets. Deatmcuon of 
It resolved itself into a running fight of many days' uioAbimmu.. 
duration. The English, afraid of coming to close quarters, made use of 
their superior skill in manoeuvring^ and hung upon the rear of the 
Spanish fleet, approaching boldly to within close cannon shot, sailing 
to and fro the length of the line, firing upon each vessel as they passed 
it, while all attempts on the part of the Spaniards to close were at once 
eluded. Thus harassed with constant loss of men, and of such vessels 
as accident obliged to fall behind the general mass of the fleet, the 
Armada passed slowly onwards, daily becoming more and more afraid 
of their agile enemies, and less hopeful of being able to perform the 
part assigned them in covering the descent of Parma. At length the 
Spaniards rested a while in Calais harbour. The English loss had 
been little or nothing j and by using the ammunition found in vessels 
which had been captured, and by husbanding the wretched scanty 
supply furnished % Government, they were still in a position to 
continue the fight a little longer. But they dreaded lest delay, by 
obliging them to exhaust their food, should after all he fatal to 
them. It was necessary to drive the Spaniards again to sea. 
For this purpose fire-sMps were sent into Calais harbour. In 
dread of this new instrument of offence, the Spaniards slipped their 
cables and passed onwards towards the Straits, and on the morning 
of the 8th of August found themselves in scattered confusion off 
the coast of Holland, opposite Gravelines. They were there attacked 
by Seymour, Brake, and Whiter, all hope of return to Calais was cut 
off from them, and they were driven slowly towards the coast of 
Flanders. The fire from the English ships was terrible and well 
sustained when at short distances. The great Spanish ships, heeling 
over to the wind, offered an easy aim to the English gunners, while 
their own shot flew harmlessly over the heads of the Englishmen. 
Ship after ship sank or fled to the shore. It was only the entire want 
of ammunition which obliged the Engtish to desist before they 
completely annihilated the enemy. 4000 men had been lost to the 
Spaniards. The number of wounded is not known, hut as the wooden 
beams which had been erected to secure the soldiery were torn to 
splintjeis by the English shot, it must have been immense. Though 
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still veiy formidable, tbe spirits of the Spaniards were broken by 
tbeir disasters, and Medina Sidonia, giving np all tbongbts of either 
returning to the Channel or of assisting Parma, determined to fly 
round the north of Scotland, and thus to return to Spain, Though 
rendered almost useless for offence by want of ammunition, the 
English ships pursued them till they saw them fairly past the Forth. 
Then leaving them to the mercy of the weather, which had become 
tempestuous, they returned to England. It was in wretched plight 
that they came back. The miserable supplies which Elizabeth had 
alone allowed to be sent them had produced all sorts of diseases j 
and thousands of the crew came from their great victory only to die. 

If ever a nation was saved by its people in spite of the faults of 
the victory a Government it was England at this time. While the 
Mtionai (me. Qneen was treating with Spain, the temper of the nation 
had risen. In the midst of privation, and wanting in aU the neces- 
saries of life, the sailors had fought with unflagging energy, with 
their wages unpaid, vrith ammunition supplied them with so stingy a 
hand that each shot sent on board was registered and accounted for, 
with provisions withheld so that the food of four men had habitually 
to be divided among sk, and that food so bad as in some instances to 
be really poisonous, without even the hope of prize money, for in 
their zeal they had refused to take prizes. The enthusiasm had been 
felt not by the Protestants nor by the lower classes alone. Philip’s 
political blunder in thinking to acquire England for himself had 
roused the national feeling even of the Catholics, and members of aU 
the older Catholic houses thronged as volunteers to the fleet. While 
the danger was thus happily averted by the gallantry of the sailors, 
preparations had been carried on with vigour on shore. For several 
years, in expectation of what had now happened, the musters of the 
counties had been regularly drilled. An army of 30,000 was easily 
raised in the midland counties, and 16,000 had been assembled at 
Tilbury to defend London. Even at this crisis Elizabeth had shown 
her usual perverse favouritism, and selected as General-in-chief 
Leicester, discredited as he was by the incapacity he had shown in 
the Netherlands. On this occasion, however, he was not found 
wanting, and vigoroi^y dischai^ed the duties imposed upon him 
A few days after the defeat of the Armada, when the Queen held a 
triumphant review of the troops at Tilbury, a fresh honour was in 
preparation fwr him, and he would have been raised to the rank of 
Lord-Lieutenant of England and Ireland had he not almost im- 
mediately died. 
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The fuiuieen remaiiiing years of Elizabeth’s reiga differ in interest 
from those which precede them. Duplicity, the weapon 
of the weak, was no longer necessary. Yet the policy of of the re** 
Elizabeth in her triumph %as little more open or straight- 
fonvarcl than in the days of her danger. For ten years the same 
minister directed it, and the character of the Queen was too strong 
not to make itself felt under all circumstances. The same want of 
straightforwardness, the same indecision and penuriousness are obvious 
in her foreign relations ; the same assertion of prerogative at home, 
the same determination to establish her anomalous Church, and the 
same tendency towards favouritism. 

The new position assumed by England is prominently marked in 
her dealings with Spain. In spite of the parsimonious hand with 
which the Queen had supplied her navy, the defeat of the Armada 
had entailed large expenses. These had at once to he met. The 
merchants were ordered to subscribe according to their supposed 
wealth, and privy seals were sent to the Lords-Lientenant of the 
counties. In March of the following year, Parliament 
assembled and granted a liberal supply, but they accom- demand* of 
panied the grant with the request that the Queen would 
no longer await the assaults of Spain, hut carry the war into Philip’s 
own country. Though the Commons had been liberal, the Queen 
asserted her inability to undertake such an expedition. She ■would 
give assistance, hut her subjects must do the work themselves. On 
these terms Norris and Drake, with a few Queen’s ships and a number 
of private adventurers, set sail for Spain. This was the 
first of a series of expeditions which year by year went aon* agaimt 
out from England. The tables were completely turned. 

The English, who had so long feared invasion, were now invariably 
the attacking party. Though, with the exception of the attack on 
Cadiz by Essex in 1596, none of these expeditions produced great 
results, they taught the English to believe in the weakness of Spain, 
and removed for ever any dread of that nation. The firat expedition 
was nominally iu support of the claims of Don Antonio, the Prior of 
Crato, to the Portuguese throne. There were no signs of any rising 
in his favour. The English were unable to conquer Lisbon, and the 
expedition returned, having on the way out done considerable damage 
at Corunna, and stormed Vigo on its return. 

But the success of these expeditions was the less important, because 
the battle-ground between the Protestant and CathoHc religions had 
been changed. The destruction of the Armada had in fact definitely 
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settled the claims of Spain upon England, and determined once for 
warofreUgioM religion of the latter conntiy. In the Kether- 

faansferred lands the division between the Northern and Southern 
to France. Provinces had become complete. Under the leader- 
ship of Prince Maurice of Nassau, the Protestant community had in 
fact established their independent position. Their fleets were able to 
attack and defeat the Spaniards upon the sea, and their merchants 
were already disputing the wealth of the East Indies. There was no 
chance of their being again subjugated to the Spanish crown ; al- 
though the war was continued, the real question was fought out. It 
was thus in France chiefly that the contest between the religions had 
now to be decided. After the Day of the Barricades, Henry HI. was 
compelled to feign friendship wtith the Guises. The League was 
pledged to prevent the accession of a Protestant to the throne, and it 
was the intention probably of the Duke of Guise himself to receive 
the crown as a gift from the people upon the approaching extinction 
of the House of Valois, or even to forestall that crisis by the deposi- 
tion of Henry. With deep hatred hidden beneath this show of 
friendship, Henry summoned the States-General at Blois (Dec. 3, 
1588), and there caused the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of the 
same name to be murdered, hoping by that means to destroy the 
power of the League. The hope was a vain one. Catholic France 
at once burst into insurrection. Guise's brother, the Duke of 
Mayenne, took cQmmand of the army of the League, and Henry had 
no resource but to betake bimself to tbe camp of the King of Navarre, 
who had hitherto been regarded as a rebel. The two Kings advanced 
to the siege of Paris. While lying before that city, Heniy III. was 
murdered by Jacques Clement (Aug. 1, 1589), a monk inspired by 
the deadly hatred which the Catholics felt against the King, who 
seemed thus to have deserted them. The question of the succession 
to the throne was thus opened. The moment had now arrived for 
the Guise party to put into execution their plan of seizing the crown. 
But Mayenne missed the opportunity, and made the mistake of plac- 
ing the crown on the head of the Cardmal de Bourbon,^ under the 
title of Charles X., thus acknowle(^mg the legitimacy of the Bourbon 
claim, and making the exclusion of Henry of Navarre depend solely 
AecMsion oi religion. That Prmce at once assumed the title 

Eenty IV. Henry IV. The position of affairs in France was now 

strange. The Catholic party had become the upholder of popular 
rights, the Catholic populace of Paris were even longing for a 
republie. The Protestants, whose whole system of Church govern 

' See pmfe 501. 
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ment was republican, were upholding the cause of legitimacy. In 
this false position of the two parties lay the seeds of a finji com- 
promise. Heniy of Navarre w'as exactly the man to render such a 
compromise possible. Like Elizabeth, he was careless of religion, 
and a politician. The throne of France and the unity and power of 
the nation under his rule "were the objects of his ambition, and he 
recognized from the first that the possession of the crown depended 
on the possession of Paris, the possession of Paris upon his changing 
his religious creed, and the unity of France politically upon the 
open toleration of religious diversities. But he also knew that an 
immediate change of religion would be too obvious a piece of time- 
serving to answer his purpose. To cover it, time and, if possible, 
some success in arms were necessary. Issuing, therefore, a most con- 
ciliatory proclamation, hinting the possibility of his ultimate con- 
version, he determined to support the cause of legitimate royalty. In 
his ambiguous position he required some external help ; the similarity 
of their feelings and circumstances rendered it almost necessary for 
ElLzaheth to assist him, and year by year troops were sent over for 
the purpose. The success which Henry wanted attended his arms. 
In 1589, at Arques, near Dieppe, and again at Ivry, in 1590, he was 
victorious over the Leaguers ; while the open intervention of Philip 
XL in the quarrel, and the suggestion that his own daughter should 
be raised to the throne of France, brought the national feeling more 
and more to the side of Henry. Still Paris would not give in. Its 
faubourgs were taken and pillaged. It bore a siege, in which the 
people were reduced to the last extremities, and it was rescued only 
by the advance of the Spaniards from the Netherlands. At last, in 
1593, when enough had been done for honour, Henry re. He becomes 
cognized the necessity of changing his religion. One by 
one the provinces accepted his authority, and at length, in March 
1694, he entered Paris as King. His triumph was followed by an 
open war with Spain. For three years it lasted, duriug which, m 1596, 
the Archduke Albert, who had succeeded Parma in the Netherlands, 
took possession of Calais, and afterwards of Amiens. Want of money 
was telling on both sides, and when Henry was able to treat with 
honour, upon the recapture of Amiens in 1598, peace rtaai compro- 
was at once set on foot, and the Treaty of Vervins con- SvervS!**’*^ 
eluded, followed by the declaration of the Edict of Edict of »antef. 
Nantes, granting toleration to the Protestants. 

Constantly during this period Henry received assistance from 
Elizabeth, doled out in the old niggardly manner, while haggling 
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bargains were made for the repayment of expenses, and the frank 
Part piajed by troops was checked by orders confining them 

England In to the defensive. But Elizabeth had found her match, 
tbia war. stingy in granting help, Henry, on his part, 

was absolutely careless as to the performance of his part of the bar- 
gain. He knew, in fact, that Elizabeth could not afford to desert 
him. The Spanish King was laying claim for his daughter to Brittany 
as a female fief. That the seaport towns should be in possession of 
Philip, England could not tolerate ; and to support Henry was in fact 
to carry on war cheaply against Spain. However, though the English 
troops did occasionally good service, their operations were chiefly 
confined to Normandy and Brittany. Henry’s conversion to Roman 
Catholicism drew forth a dignified protest from EHzaheth, or rather 
from Burghleyj^but there was too much in common, both in the 
views and interests of the two princes, to allow of a permanent 
coolness between them. Indeed, the open declaration of war against 
Spain on the part of Henry in 1595, and the capture of Calais by the 
Archduke Albert, drove Elizabeth to make a formal treaty of aUiance 
with the French, by which 4000 men (a number afterwards changed 
to 2000) were to serve in France. Neither party was to make peace 
without the consent of the other. Henry’s ambassadors introduced a 
skilfully- w'orded clause which enabled him to evade this condition, 

’ and the English Queen’s influence, backed by that of the States of 
the Netherlands, was not sufficient to prevent Henry from concluding 
peace in the year 1598. 

While thus, in her foreign policy, Elizabeth pursued the same 
half-hearted course as had marked her whole career, at home, freed 
from the dangers which had hitherto acted as a restraint upon her, 
she exhibited her old peculiarities still more markedly. The parsi- 
mony of which she had always made so great a point, and which had 
in fact enabled her to gain much popularity by rendering taxes un- 
EUzabetb’* arbi- avaiice. Suie of hcT people, 

trary eonduotto and trusting to her success, her demands from her Par- 
her Parliament, became large. Her arbitrary temper, like her 

love of money, increased from freedom of restraint. Her Parliaments, 
of which four were summoned after the defeat of the Armada, were 
treated with but little respect. Elizabeth always had the wisdom to 
see when it was necessary to yield, and her graceful retreat before 
the attacks of the Commons on the subject of monopolies wU be 
mentioned in its place. But usually the Parliament was kept most 
strictly to the discussion of those points for which it had been suro- 
> Cftinl had Wcoms Lord Biu^hlcy In 
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moned, and whenever the Puritan party, which grew daily stronger, 
ventured to touch the immunities or conduct of the clergy, the 
Queen's vengeance was c|rtain to fall upon the offenders. Thus, in 
1593, when one Mr. Maurice brought in a motion for restricting the en- 
croachments of ecclesiastical courts, the Speaker refused to put the 
question till he had talked the matter over with the Queen. Maurice 
was taken into custody, and forbidden again to take his seat in Par- 
liament. In fact, her view of the position of the Commons is fairly 
represented by her answer, when the Speaker of the same Parliament 
demanded as usual liberty of speech. She replied that liberty they 
should have, hut that the liberty consisted in the privilege of saying 
Fes and hTb. 

But it was in her government of the Church that Elkaheth's 
arbitrary temper was most shown. From the very first in ecciesi- 
she had been tenacious of her supremacy in matters “ticai ma-ttew. 
ecclesiastical, and had insisted with a high hand upon the mainte- 
nance of her peculiar views. On her accession, the Catholics 
were numerically by far the stronger party in England. Buf as her 
circumstances forced her to separate from the Church of Rome, she 
conceived that a church as nearly resembling the old Church as 
possible would be the most readily accepted by her people. She 
wished to be able to say to the Catholic powers that she was no heretic, 
but in all respects, except the acknowledgment of the Pope’s supre- 
macy, a Catholic. Her wisest counsellor saw more clearly that such 
a half measure would be useless, and that her real support was the 
earnest zeal of the Puritau minority. In many respects, therefore, 
the Church became distinctly Protestant. The new Bishops were 
principally drawn from those who had learnt their Protestantism 
abroai The livings made vacant by the Act of IJnifonnity were 
filled with Puritan divines. But Elizabeth, unable to sympathise 
with strong religious conviction, and taking an exclusively poHtieal 
view of the matter, thought it the duty of good subjects to conform 
to the State Church, and to be satisfied if they were left free to 
believe as they liked in their own minds. Any attempt to differ 
externally from the form established by law she regarded with ex- 
treme dislike. Her first Archbishop, Parker, entirely sympathized 
with her, and measures of coercion were veiy shortly taken against 
those Puritans who seemed determined to carry out Eiaeorthe 
their views in opposition to the Act of Uniformity. 

Thus, as abeady mentioned, many of the Ijondon clergy were sus- 
pended in the year 1565. and soon afterwards a Puritan meeting in 
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Hummer’s Hall was dissolved, and some of those present imprisoned. 
Up to this time the points at issue were rather matters of ceremonial, 
held hy scrupulous consciences to involve principles, than any matter 
of doctrine or even of Church government. But the tendency of the 
more earnest and thinking Protestants towards Puritanism was con- 
stantly on the increase. The middle position occupied by the Church 
of England gave it of necessity the appearance of a political expedient, 
Kor did the Queen’s language and conduct lead to any other conclu- 
siom She constantly spoke of the Bishops with contempt, threatened 
to unfrock them at her pleasure, and evidently regarded them as 
creatures of her will. Their own conduct stiU further tended to 
lower the esteem in which they were held. It is evident from the 
constant complaints of the time that they used their offices very much 
as a means of making money. Pluralities were abundant, the old 
exactions of the ecclesiastical courts re-established, and the incomes 
to the sees forestalled It does not as yet appear that any distinct 
assertion of the Divine origin of Episcopacy was made in the English 
Chnrch. Hooker, whose great book on Ecclesiastical Polity is a 
defence of the English Church, distinctly rests the authority of the 
Bishops upon political grounds. 

But meanwhile the Puritans, headed by Cartwright, Maigaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, affronted by the persecution 
brought to bear upon them, and justly indignant at the abuses which 
existed in the Church, had already raised the claims of Pres- 
byterianism as a Divine institution. Cartwright’s “Admonition,” 
published in 1572, contains language which seems to imply that the 
Church, formed upon a republican model, was superior to the State. 
The example of a completed Presbytery in Scotland gave evident 
proof that such a claim was the natural result of the system. The 
Presbyterian form of Church government had been established in that 
country in 1592 ; and by Melville and other leaders of the Kirk the 
right of interference in political matters, of personal rebuke of the 
sovereign, and of the exercise of a superior power to that of the 
temporal monarch, was openly asserted. At the same time the great 
mass of the Puritans, whatever their theory may have been, accepted 
the Queen’s supremacy, repelled the charge of schism, and acknow- 
ledged the lawfulness of continuing in the Established Ohuiph.^ 
There was indeed an extreme section, known by the name of the 
Brownists, who became afterwards Independents. All parties seem 
to have agreed that these men were fair objects of persecution. Many 
1 naUam’s Oami, Fist. L 21 S. 
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of them were driven from the country, and some of them executed. 
The republican views held hy the advanced Puritans with regard 
to Church government gendered them particularly distasteM to 
Elizabetk During the struggle with the Catholic powers of Europe, 
she and her ministers were too conscious of the support she derived 
from them to proceed to extremities. During the archiepiscopacy 
of Grindal, himseK inclined to Puritanism, they enjoyed 
a period of comparative rest ; hut upon his death he secuted maer 
was succeeded hy Whitgift, a man of a very different 
temper. In 1683, the Court of High Commission attained its Ml 
powers. It consisted of 44 members, 12 of whom were 
Bishops, and was invested with almost unlimited of High 
authority on the questions of Church government and 
discipline. Its proceedings were of a very arbitrary description, A 
person brought before them was cross-examined with extreme close- 
ness, and compelled to give his answers upon oath, known as the 
ea; o§.m oath. He was thus, in opposition to the principles of 
English law, compelled to convict himself. As EHzaheth gradually 
triumphed over her enemies, she ventured to carry out her own views 
of uniformity with greater strictness, and Whitgift, hacked hy the 
High Commission Court, began a persecution of the Sluritans. 

But it was not till after the defeat of the Armada that the Church 
of England asserted its highest pretensions. The support of the 
Protestants w^as no longer so necessary. Elizabeth had proved that 
in times of danger she could rely upon them. They now thwarted 
her views of her own ecclesiastical supremacy. Moreover, the spirit 
of the whole Church had become much modified. Forced „ , 

by the action of Spain to become national, deprived by the High 
the death of Queen Mary of the hope of a Catholic sue- 
tessor, the Catholics now in large numbers entered the national 
Church, Believing in their hearts the old doctrines of Eome, it was 
natural that they should bring out, as far as possible, whatever 
remained Catholic, and that was much, in the forms and doctrines 
of the Church of England, Thus was formed the High Church party, 
and thus sprang np the idea of the Divine right of Episcopacy, whi^ 
produced such fatal consequences in subsequent reigns. In her 
tenderness to her newly-converted subjects, less certain of their con- 
tinued loyalty than of that of the well-tried Puritan party, the Queen 
allied herself with the High Church. The growth of this party, and 
the arbitrary conduct of the High Commission Court and the Bishops 
naturally drove the Puritans to more organized opposition. In 1590, 
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under the guidance of Cartwright, associations were formed in 
different parts of England for the establishment of synods and classes, 
and all the apparatus of Presbyterianism^ Summoned before the 
High Commission Court, the leaders refused to take the er officio 
oath. The case was moved to the Star Chamber. But in spite of 
the clamours of the Church, the strength of the party was too great 
to admit of their punishment. They were discharged after having 
made an apology ; the question was taken up in Parliament, but 
Elizabeth at once interfered, as before related. The war was then 
carried on in the press. Yiolent pamphlets were issued against the 
Church. The most vehement and successful were those signed 
Martin Mar-Prelate. Eor long the author evaded all attempts at 
discovery. A moveable press, from which the pamphlets issued, was 
shifted from place to place in times of danger. But at last, one 
Hnai Increase PeEiy, a Welshman, was apprehended, tried as the 

author of the pamphlets, and executed. But no severity, 
no arbitrary suppression of public opinion, produced the desired effect. 
The close of the reign saw Puritanism more widely spread, and more 
eager in opposition than it had ever been before. 

Thus, during Burghley’s lifetime, the character of the Government, 
Doathoftiie exception of such changes as were rendered 

old miniutcn. almost inevitable by the fact that the Queen was now 
yowi«menof triumphant instead of in danger, continued the same. 

But it was not without difficulty that this prudent course 
was adhered to. One by one, shortly after the crisis of 1688, the old 
ministers, who had created and carried out the cautious policy of the 
reign, died. Sic Walter Mildmay died in 1589. Early in 1591, Wal- 
singham and Bandolph died ; in the following year Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and two years after, Sussex and Lord Grey de Wilton, In their 
place there arose younger men, eager for a more vigorous exhibition 
of the strength of England. The chief of these were 
Baleigh and Essex. They both belonged rather to the 
courtier than to the statesman class, though Ealeigh proved by his 
writings, as weU as by his inflnence in Parliament, that he was not 
deficient in the qualities of a statesman. He owed his rise to the 
personal favour of the Queen. He was made Captain of the Guard, 
and sought to keep himself in favour by joining largely in the 
adventurous expeditions against the power of Spain, wMch were of 
constant occurrence. Thus, in 1592, he set on foot a great expedition, 
the command of which, however, he ultimately handed over to Sir 
Martin Frobisher, and in 1596 he sailed to Guiana, and explored 
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400 miles of tlie Orinoca Essex reached a position of much more 
importance. Very early he was distinguished by the 
favour of the Queen. Thgugh only just of age at the time 
of the Armada, he was made Captain-General of the cavalry, under 
Leicester, and upon that nobleman’s death succeeded to much of his 
personal influence with Elizabeth. His impetuous character made 
him despise the cautious policy of Buigbley. He was unable to sup- 
plant that minister, whose influence was constantly paramount in all 
matters of real importance ; but he hoped, no doubt, to succeed him 
as chief adviser to the Crown, to the exclusion of Eobert Cecil, 
Burghley’s son, who, trained m the prudent diplomacy of his father, 
became his chief rival A constant advocate for war, it was with 
difficulty he could be made to adapt himself to the cautious policy of 
the Queen. Her favour, however, secured Mm the highest commands. 
To Mm were intrusted the armies sent to support Henry lY. The 
forced inactivity in wMch he was kept ill suited Ms temperament, 
nor did the Queen like his lengthened absence from her. In the 
following year he was recalled, without having had any opportunity 
of distiuguishing him self. But some years after, in 1596, his war- 
like policy, backed as it was by Howard, the Lord-Admiral, was for a 
moment triumphant. In company with the Admiral he was sent in 
command of an expedition agaiast Spain. The Spanish fleet was 
beaten and destroyed in the harbour of Cadiz ; Essex rapidly landed 
Ms troops and reduced the town. But he was overruled when he 
wished to advance farther into the heart of Spain ; and, after two 
other slight successes, the expedition returned to England, As it 
was, it inflicted the greatest blow wMch PMlip had yet received, and 
roused him to adopt a firmer Ime of action in the following years. On 
Ms return, Essex was not received with the enthusiasm he expected. 
The Cecils charged Mm with wilM extravagance, a point on wMeh the 
Queen always felt strongly. For some time he was in disgmce, hut 
ultimately succeeded in estabMshmg Ms innocence, and was victorious 
over the Cecils. In the following year he was again sent to Spain, 
where Philip was preparing to revenge the loss of Cadiz. The 
weather prevented him from winning any marked success. He 
reached the Azores, and took several places, but missed the great 
Plate fleet, wMch was Ms special object ; on Ms return, he was again 
ill received and dis^ced. He w^as filled with anger, too, at events 
wMch had taken place during his absence. The ChanceUoraMp of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, wMch he had desired for a friend of Ms own, 
had been given to Ms rival, Robert OedL The Lord- Admiral had 
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been raised to tbe rank of Earl of Nottingham, especially for his services 
at Cadiz, which Essex regarded as his own. This promotion, which 
gave Howard the precedence, induced Essex to withdraw in anger from 
Ho succeed* In Court, and it was only on being created Earl Marshal, 

continuing wap and thus regaining his precedence, that he consented to 
with Spain. appeased and again to appear at Court. It was a 

temporary alliance with the Cecils which gained him this promotion ; 
his friendship was necessary for them during Eohert Cecil's absence 
from England in the negotiation which preceded the Peace of Vervins, 
iK«o* tbo duration. Their policies were 

tivonr of too distinct to admit of cordial friendship, and Essex used 

thoQneon. ^ influence successfully to thwart them in their 

desire of establishing a peace with Spain, In 1598, Ms petulance in 
the Council, when the question of the employment of a deputy for 
Ireland was brought forward, so roused the anger of the Queen, that 
Triumiib of she struck him. The quarrel, rather to the surprise of 
the Cecils. world, was again made up ; but she had become weary 

of his seK-wiEed ways, and upon the death of Burghley, in 1698, it 
was to Eohert Cecil, and not to him, that the cMef power fell. 

MeanwMle, in the midst of intrigues for power at home, and of a 
Hationai iiot very dignified policy abroad, the nation had been 
greatness. sweeping on itt a course of ever-increasing triumph. The 
wealth of the country, fostered by the lengthened freedom from 
foreign invasion and by the comparative lightness of the taxation, had 
been constantly on the increase. The decline of Spain, the renewed 
energy of England in maritime affairs, had opened new markets and 
increased commerce. The discovery of America had been gradually 
contittued, principally by the efforts to discover the North-Western 
Passage. Erohisher had reached Labrador, Drake had twice circum- 
navigated the globe, Raleigh had founded a settlement in America, 
wMch, though at first unsuccessful, afterwards became the great 
province of Virginia. Great trading companies sprang into existence. 
In 1581, the Turkey Company was incorporated, and before the close 
of the reign, in 1600, the trade with the East Indies was so great as 
to authorize the establishment of the firat East India Company. 

With this great increase of commercial wealth, there sprang up a 
Coatfaiwtion renewal of the same abuses that marked the reign of 

ofeconojnio Henry VIII. Again land began to faU into the hands 

of the mercantile class ; again arable land was changed 
into paBture, and small holdings were thrown into large farms. 
This inevitable change, ultimately perhaps advantageous, was at 
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that time looked upon as a great disaster, lessemng as it did the 
yeoman class, in which the strength of England was supposed to 
reside. The Legislature, as usual, mterfered. Acts were passed 
against the formation ot large farms. No cottage was Attempt to 
allowed to be built without a plot of four acres attached, 
wMle wages, which had begun to be treated as a matter to be 
settled by the law of supply and demand, were yearly regulated, to 
suit the varying value of the precious metals. This delicate opera- 
tion was left in the hands of the comity magistrates. Like aH other 
such efforts, these attempts to check the natural growth of society 
were fruitless. The frequent expeditions threw upon 
the world a number of disbanded soldiers and sailors, 
and these, with the day-labourers who could find no work, gave rise 
to an ever-increasing and dangerous ckss of vagabonds. It w'aa to 
meet this growing difficully that the Parliament of 1597 devoted 
most of its attention. In the preceding reigns attempts had* been 
made to alleviate the growing poverty by weekly collections in the 
churches. Authority was given, by a Statute in 1562, to the Bishop 
to compel the payment of this collection, and to determine the sum 
paid. This was the first beginning of a compulsory assessment for 
the relief of the poor. In 1572 a new law was passed, ^ o«rL*w 
by which vagabonds and rogues were still to be 
punished with the stocks and otherwise, but at the same time the 
really indigent were registered, and convenient places established 
for their habitation, and overseers appointed to i^d work for those 
who were not absolutely incapacitated. Two years later, houses 
of correction, in which this work was exacted, were built. But 
in 1597, what may be regarded as the first general Poor Law 
was passed, which was completed in 1601, and continued in force 
till the new Poor Law (1832). By these laws, which were in 
spirit the same as the preceding ones, vagabond and sturdy beggars 
were still whipped and passed from parish to parish ; but the ass®s- 
ment for the building of workhouses and the relief of the really 
destitute, which had hitherto been in tbe bands of the justices, was 
now intrusted to parochial officers, the overseers. 

Another sign of this transition period was the introduction of 
greater luxury. Freedom from civil war had rendered of 
the old fortress or castellated mansion useless, and the 
land was now covered with noble but defenceless mansions, in that 
style of architecture which is still known as Eli 2 ;abethan. 

4s usual, after a period of intaise mental and political excitement, 
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the literary power of the nation awoke. All the new ideas called 
into existence by the Renaissance, the Reformation, and 
uteratar#. discovery of the New Wo/ld, which had hitherto 

been held in abeyance by the disturbed condition of the country, 
assumed a form, and found expression in writing. In every sphere 
of thought the same vitality made itself evident. Four pre- 
eminent names in different lines of literary activity mark the time 
— Shakspere, Spenser, Bacon, and Hooker. In all these four 
writers we have, in different ways, distinctly marked the influences 
of the time. The drama, one of the earliest forms in which the 
siifckfliwra Hterary spirit of the people showed itself, had long 
existed in England. But, like other literature, it had 
fallen much into the hands of the Church. Miracles and moralities, 
in which either sacred histories were exhibited, or moral lessons 
inculcated by allegorical personages, had been the chief forms 
which it had assumed. The essential characteristic of the Renais- 
sance was the return of men's minds from what was spiritual and 
ideal to what was real Admiration for the beauties of external form 


took the place in Art of a love of beauty of sentiment. Raphael and 
Michael Angelo superseded Fra Angelico, with his stiff and con- 
ventional drawings, and beautiful, delicate, sentimental countenances. 
In the same way, upon the stage, men began to long for vigorous 
exhibitions of external action and of natural passions, where good 
and bad played their respective parts. Histories and rough comedies 
and farces began to take the place of the mystery plays. Unformed 
at first, these by degrees took shape. Already, at the beginning of the 
reign, Saekville, Lord Buckhurst, who forms a sort of intermediate link 
between the time of Henry Till, and Queen Elizabeth, had written 
a regular tragedy called “ Ferrex and Porrex.” Other authors had 
continued his work, which found its completion however only in 
Shakspere, in whose writings all forms of life are shown with 
marvellous power, and aU forms of the drama find their representa- 
tives. Deep metaphysical tragedy, regular weE-ordered comedy, to- 
gether with outbur^s of the rough fun of the farce, are all to be found 
in his plays, while his knowledge of the springs of human action, his 
sympathy with all forms of human feeling, the comparative sobriety 
with which he clothes even his most passionate characters, satisfied 
the cravings of an age when, in the midst of strong excitement, Art 
was beginning to resume its sway. The allegory of 
sp«i«r. Spenser had also been foreshadowed by Lord Buckhurst. 

In Ms “ Induction to the Mirror of Magistrates ” are specimens of 
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powerful imaginative allegory unequalled even by Spenstr. Pint a 3 
Shakspere brought drama to its perfection, so did Spenser alle- 
gory. The sensuous s'g'eetness of bis verse, the high tone' in which 
his sentiment is pitched, the air of heroic knightly adventure which 
breathes through his works, are an exact expression of that side of 
English Hfe which was called into existence by the daring adventures 
of our seamen, by the quaint and somewhat unreal chivalir of the 
Court, and by the religious element which was mingled in every 
question of the time. But if these two great poets represent the 
return to nature and the rebirth of modem knighthood which had 
been awakened by the Renaissance, the Reformation, and 'the 


dangerous position of a Queen, exciting at once loyalty and chivalry, 
both the philosophic and political cWacter of the time is fairly 
represented by the prose writers— Hooker and Bacon. 

The one undertook the defence of the Church, not upon " 
religious but upon political grounds, and in so doing touched the real 
spring of modern sovereignty. For this he rests as much as Locke 
subsequently did upon the ultimate will of the people, and an 
implied contract between King and people. In Bacon, 
on the other hand, we meet a system fated under one 
form or another to subvert for ever the philosophy of the School- 
men. Bacon’s system rests upon fact, upon experience, upon 
inquiry ; the system of the older metaphysicians upon authority. 
And in this difference, in fact, is summed up -the whole claim of 
the Reformers, w'hether religious or political. Henceforw’ard reason- 
able and inteUectual grounds are in all matters to take the place of 
mere assertion, however venerable or well supported. 

The year 1598 was a very important one both for England and 
Europe. Abroad it was marked by the death of Philip 
II. and the change of policy of Hemy” IV. This 
king, finding it impossible to establish his position in 
opposition to the Catholics, having changed his religion, determined 
to attempt the difficult part of King of both parties. For this piia 
pose he had fikst of all secured toleration to his former 
associates by issuing the Edict of Hantes. He had 
then to play a somewhat double part, which he performed success- 
fully, but which a good deal shook the confidence that England had 
hitherto placed in him. Eor England the year was rendered im- 


portant by the death of Buxghley, whose sagacity had ^ 
so triumphantly carried his mistress through her perilous Death of 
reign. The habit of intrigiie which had long been secretly 
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existing in England, now found room to exhibit itself in public. 
The points at issue were partly ambitious and personal, but partly 
involved principles. There was a contest f^r the vacant power, the 
Eivaixy of Essex aspirauts to which were Burghley’s son Robert and 

and Cecil : their the Earl of Essex. No two men could have exhibited a 
characters. sJiarper Contrast. The one, educated by his father for 
the express purpose of succeeding him, was like his father in minia- 
ture, crafty, observant, cautious, but without his father's breadth of 
view. He was a type of the statesman class. Essex was a young 
soldier, impatient of delay, and Ml of eager action, but hot-tempered 
and overbearing, a type of that courtier class which had formed an 
inner circle round the Queen, and had attained their influence, such 
as it was, by the Queen’s partiality rather than by their own wisdom. 
The Queen was passionately fond of him, and treated him like a 
spoilt child. Like a spoilt child he acted. When displeased, he 
rudely turned his back on her, she boxed his ears, and he went home 
sulkily and took to his bed. The trick of feigned iudisposition nearly 
always brought his fond old mistress round again. He had managed 
to make enemies on all sides, and had quarrelled with Raleigh and 
the Howards by attributing lukewarmness to them at the siege of 
Cadiz in 1596. He thus stood almost alone in the CounciL 
But besides this personal rivalry there was involved the question 
po««iM6 of the succession, on which it was not safe to speak to the 
»ucc««on. Queen. There were four possible claimants, ^ all of whom 
had something to be said for them. There was James of Scotland, 
the representative of the elder sister of Henry YIII. and the legiti- 
mate heir. Secondly, there was Lord Beauchamp, son of Catherine 
Grey and the Earl of Hertford, the representative of Henry YIIL’s 
second sister Mary, and heir in accordance with that monarch’s will. 
Thirdly, the supporters of hereditary descent, who at the same time 
disliked the idea of an alien and a Scotchman, favoured the preten- 
sions of Arabella Stuart, the daughter of the younger brother of 
Damley, and like James a direct descendant from Henry’s eldest 
sister, but through her second marriage with Lord Angus. Lastly, 
the Jesuits and vehement Catholics, with reminiscences of the last 
reign, desiring connection with Philip 11. as head of their religion, 
were ready to uphold the claims of Isabella the Infanta, a direct de* 
scendant of John of Gaunt, who had married Constance, the daughter 
of Pedro the Cruel. Practically, before the .close of the reign, all 
question as to the succession disappeared, and except the extreme 
Catholics, who hoped that it might be possible to make good the 

* Sfle rasfti 85* 
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claims of the Infanta by force of arms, all England was ready to 
accept James. With him both Cecil and Essex were in 
correspondence. Their ^vice was characteristic. Essex and Essex 
urged the assembly of an army on the Borders and a 
demand of instant recognition as heir. Cecil, who saw how things 
were tending, recommended silence and delay, assuring James that 
aU parties were gradually inclining in his favour. 

But though at one in their views of the succession, Essex and Cecil 
were bitter enemies j and an event soon happened which gave the 
crafty statesman an opportunity of allowing his rival to destroy him- 
self. Affairs in Ireland demanded active interference ; 
throughout the reign there had been much trouble there, 
and the Queen had somewhat neglected it in her constant atten- 
tion to English and Continental politics. After the suppression 
of the revolt of Desmond, O’Neil, who had hitherto been faithful 


and rewarded with the title of Earl of Tyrone, rose in insurrection. 
Various governors, left without much assistance from England, had 
attempted in vain to suppress him, and lately Bagnal had suffered a 
complete defeat at Blackwater. There were rumours also that Tyrone 
was expecting assistance from Spain, and it became necessary to act 
with energy. When the subject was discussed in the Council, Essex 
found objections to every name mentioned as Deputy, and it was evident 
to his enemies that he was himself desirous of the place. Conscious of 
the dangers which attended the position, especially to so aspiring and 
hot-tempered a man as Essex, his enemies were only too glad to let him 
go, especially as he was thus removed from the Council, Nor was the 
Queen, in spite of her fondness for him, blind to his faults. She was 
therefore glad to get rid of him without inflicting disgrace. 

Aimed with fuller powers than had ever before been intrusted to a 
viceroy, — the right of pardoning even treason, and of making either 
peace or war, —and attended by a powerful army, Essex Emezgoe* 
set out for his new destination. His reception by the rreiroc 
Irish was enthusiastic, and seems to have overturned his 
not too well-haknced character. Instead of at once 


marching in strength to the North, where O’Neil’s power was, he 
wasted his time in an idle parade through Limerick and 
Kilkenny, and Anally, when he found his army dwind- Emxin 
ling from him, he held a meeting with Tyrone upon the 
river Brenny, and admitted him to peace on terms that could hardly 
fail to be distasteful to the English Government. There were indeed 
some points in them wliich lead to the belief that he aimed at estah- 
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lishing himself as in some sort independent Governor of Ireland. 
Tyrone demanded that half the army should consist of Irishmen, 
that the judges and chief officials should be Irish, that his lands and 
those of Desmond should be restored, a^id added the suspicious 
clause that some great Earl should be sent over to represent the 
Crovra. The whole course of Essex’s conduct was such as to 
draw down upon him a reprimand from the English Council 
which his hasty temper could iH brook. It is possible that he 
designed to use his Irish army against his enemies in the Council, 
but he first determined to make a final trial of that personal influence 
me hasty rettum 0"^®^ Queen which had so often served him. He 
and disgrace. huTiied acTOss the Channel, and hastened to the Queen’s 
presence, using all the freedom of a favoured lover. AH soiled as he 
was from his long journey, he burst into her room before sbe was 
dressed, for her hair was hanging loose about her, and throwing him- 
self upon his knees and kissing her dress, sought to revive her old 
affection for him. For the moment he was successful But that 
wiser and more queenly part of her, which was so frequently 
opposed to her inclination, rapidly awoke, and no sooner had he 
left her presence than her anger rose, and she never saw him again. 

He was finally, after some questioning, committed to free custody, 
HutreMoa. temper could not bear even this moderate 

xestraint. Believing that his disgrace was the work of 
his private enemies, he was hurried into a violent course of action. 
He sought partisans among the disaffected of all parties. The penal 
laws at that time pressed heavily upon the Catholics. An affectation 
of religion gathered round him the Puritans, and to these he added 
some of the more violent Catholics, ready to make common cause 
with any who would oppose the Government. Among the number 
were some who played a part afterwards in the Gunpowder treason ; 
Tresham, Catesby, and Mounteagle were among his followers. His 
house was filled with aimed men, and the Council at length deter- 
mined to take action against him. The Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief-Justice, and other members of the Council, went to his house 
to inquire into the cause of the assembly. Essex, who seems to have 
believed that the critical moment had arrived, and that he must either 
strike at once or be destroyed, led them into an inner chamber and 
locked them in, and then, with the Earl of Southampton, rode through 
the streets with swords drawn, attempting to raise the populace. He 
had expected that a crowd, and many of his own partisans, would have 
been gathered at Paul’s Cross, hearing a sermon. Measures had been 
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taken to prevent the meeting. The attempt to rouse the city was a 
complete failure, Ko man stirxecl on his behalf, and before many 
hours were over the Coimcil thought it safe to order his apprehension, 
and set a price upon his head. He was tried by the xnai 
Peers, on the whole fairly, though the trial was not 
without those marks of tyranny wMeh characterize the State trials of 
the period. He was found guilty and beheaded, Essex asserted to 
the end that he was free from treason to the Queen, and desirous 
only to save his own life, threatened by the intrigues of Raleigh and 
Cobham. That he was technically guilty of treason is obvious. On 
all grounds, it seems probable that he was aiming at playing a part 
resembling that of the Duke of Guise in France, ii gainst the Queen’s 
person it may well be believed he had no designs, but a complete 
and violent change of the Government was almost certainly his 
object. Lord Mountjoy succeeded him in his IriBh 
command. The Spaniards who had been expected iriih»flftir«. 
arrived, in number about 4000, at Konsale. Tyrone 
joined them with 6000 Irish. The united army was defeated, 
and Tyrone yielded on condition that his life and land should be 
spared. 

The end of Elizabeth’s reign is marked by one other clmracteiistic 
event Among the unwise exertions of her power of which the 
Queen had been guilty was the grant of numerous monopolies. The 
effect of these was to raise the price of the monopolized articles, to 
che great detriment of her people. The Queen’s last 
Parliament, which assembled in October 1601, com- p»ruaai«nt 
plained of this exercise of the prerogative, and an Act 
was introduced by Lawrence Hyde against them. While the Bill 
was still pending, a message was brought from the Queen, in 
which she declared, that as she understood that patents she had 
granted were grievous to her people, they should he looked to 
immediately, and none he put into execution but such as should 
first have a trial according to the law, for the good of the 
people. This declaration was received with enthuriasm, and a large 
deputation from the Commons waited to return thanks. She answered 
them with words full of kindness and dignity, declaring 
that “ she appealed to the judgment of God, but never withdrawal 
thought was cherished in her heart that tended not to 
her people’s good.” She closed her address, the last she ever uttered 
to the Commons, with these words : “ Though you have had, and may 
have, many Princes more mighty and wise sitting in this seat, yet you 
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never had, or shall have, any that will be more careful and loving.*' 
It was this real sympathy which existed between the Queen and her 
people, this real desire to reign for their good, and this readiness to 
acknowledge and retract her errors, when once they were made plain 
to her, which has covered the multitude of her whimsical odities 
and arbitrary exertions of authority, and fixed the love of her so 
deeply in the heart of the nation, that her reign has ever been 
looked back to as the most glorious era of England’s histoxf. 
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T he period wMch lias now been readied is one of marked change. 
No one can compare the position of Elizabeth with that of one 
of the earlier Kings of the Hanoverian house, without being struck 
with the complete alteration that had taken place in the 
position of royalty. Two classes of men had exercised position of 
influence during the reign of the Queen ; on the one 
hand her counselloijs, snch as Bnrgliley and TP'alsingham, whose 
p.lfl.iTn to her trust was their fidelity and wisdom, on the other hand the 
courtiers, such as Essex and Ealeigh, whose influence rested upon the 
personal attachment which the Queen felt for them. But both 
courtiers and counsellors had found it necessary constantly to earn 
the Queen’s approval ; the wisest among them could only get his 
views put into action by dressing them in a shape which would he 
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agreeaTile to tiie Queen. In fact, in all externals slie was absolute, 
and is tlie central figure of her own reign. With tiie Hanoverian 
Kings tbe very reverse is tlie case, tlie posii^ou of King and Minister 
appears to be inverted ,* it was tbe King wbo now found it difficult to 
get his wishes put into execution, and could only do so by rendering 
them acceptable to his aristocratic masters. 

This change in the condition of the monarchy is the main feature 
Two c*n8ei of flio of ^0 great convulsions, 

for it- the one popular, and the other aristocratic. The first, 

as is usual in exhihitions of popular force, rested upon enthnsiasm 
and violence, at once the fruit and parent of rich and pregnant ideas. 
It was, in its character, destructive. For enthusiasm is in its nature 
evanescent, and want of material force, of education, and of political 
practice preclude a popular party from founding institutions and 
putting the stamp of permanence on their work. The other was 
aristocratic, and marked hy the constructive wisdom which is the 
characteristic of aristocratic movements. For aristocracies, not fertile 
iu new ideas, are well capable of appropriating and rendering per- 
manent the ideas of others. On many occasions, iu English history, 
the aristocracy has shown itself willing to take the lead in patriotic 
movements. Indeed, the strength of English liberty depends on the 
union of classes which has produced it. But in this instance, as in 
all others, the aristocracy has sought its own ends in its patriotic 
action. When those ends had been attained it settled back into its 
natural exclusive conservatism, and became an obstacle at once in the 
way of the ruler who desired to govern and the people who desired 
to be free. The interest of the period is centred in tracing the canset 
and history of these two great convulsions. 

But there is something more than the facts to be observed. Fox 
Tha original political changes are not the products of fortuitous cix- 
idca of a King, cumstance, but depend upon the growth of ideas. Many 
causes had led to a complete change in the Idea of royalty. The 
original royal relation of clan or tribal chief had disappeared before 
the advance of feudalism. The two most prominent ideas of feudalism 
were the double ownership of land, and the dependence of authority 
both judicial and executive on the possession of land. In accordance 
with the first of these, every man knew that, while absolute master 
U proprietor of Ms owu property as regards those below him, there 
•ftbound. Tjfas some one above him to whom the land belonged 
also. Working backwards from the base towards the summit, any one 
examining this theory wonld arrive at length at the King, and naturally 
putting him in the same position with regard to his subiects as that 
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occupied by any other feudal lord, ■would regard him as absolute 
possessor of the land over which he ruled, subject only to some 
superior authority, if su^h could be found. There thus arose the 
notion that the King was the real possessor of the country, and thus, 
in the time of Henry YIIL, the Elng was allowed to ded -with the 
kingdom by will, exactly as ordinary property was dealt with. This 
may be called the proprietary idea of sovereignty. But the theory, 
pushed even beyond the King, gave rise to the mediseval notions of 
the still higher authority of either Emperor or Pope. Schism, mal- 
administration, and loss of practical power prevented men from any 
longer accepting either of these superiors. When the question then 
was asked, Who then is the superior lord of the King ? 
the only answer that could be ^ven was ‘‘God.’’ niiDiviM right 
There thus arose the idea of the Divine right of kings. And these 
two were the only theories of royalty as yet prevalent. 

But reverting to the second feudal notion, the connection of autho- 
rity -with the possession of land, everywhere, in England more espe- 
cially, judicial and executive authority had been divorced from land, 
and had been placed in the hands of officials. In many rim idea, of on- 
instances those officials were elective. Thus the feudal 
notion with regard to authority had received a death-blow. More- 
over, the agitation of the Eeformation had given birth to Presby- 
terianism, or Church government by the congregation, as contrasted 
with the government by divinely-ordained priests ; and thus even in 
the sphere of religion the idea of official government had begun to 
supplant the idea of authority based upon Di-dne right. There 
then arose the question. Is not the King after all, instead of being the 
proprietor, an officiall and if an official, whence is his authority 
derived, if not from the source of aU official authority, the people 2 
There thus arose, in the place of territorial royally, or Divine right 
royalty, the idea of official royalty depending on the will of the 
nation, in other words, of constitutional royalty. Such was the ■dew 
held by the Puritan party, and later on by the Whig party. And 
most of the events which happened during the reign of the 
Stuart Kings are closely connected -with this chsu^e of ideas. 

The new King entered upon his kmgdom -with the fullest idea 
of his own prerogative and belief in the Divine right of kings. 
Nothing else could be earpected. Elizabeth had, to all appearance, 
regained, after its temporary relaxation in the reign of her sister, 
the absolute position of the Tudors. The separation from Eome 
which had foEowed her accession had re-established 
her power over the Church. That authority had bemi 
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wielded with detennination, and the close of her reign appeared to 
exhibit her as mistress alike of Church and State. But even in 
Henry VIII.’s reign signs had been visibly that the great personal 
power of the Crown rested at bottom upon the national approbation. 
It was because his will was so much in harmony with that of his 
people that Henry had been allowed to become so entirely its 
representative. In Elizabeth’s reign this connection was even more 
evident. The ease with which, on several occasions, she yielded to 
the demands of the Oommona showed that she was herself conscious 
of it. The growth of the Puritan party, and the political ideas indis- 
solubly connected with their religious creed, had given back to the 
Commons something of their former independence. But the gran- 
deur and success of the reign, the general popularity of the Queen, 
and the pride which the people, as a whole, felt in her greatness, had 
veiled the amount of Mnence which popular feeling had exerted 
upon her. It was the misappreciation of this power which was the 
mistake of James and the ruin of his house. Strong in his Divine 
right, in his evident mastery of both Church and State, he attempted 
to carry out Ms views without regard to the people’s wishes. The 
mevitable consequence arose. The Parliament-more freely elected 
than it had hitherto been, grown more powerful by the increased 
oppod- middle classes, and Puritan in its tenden- 

tion of cies— found itself opposed instead of being humoured, 

pwiuooat began to remember its old greatness. Traditions 

of its position under the Plant^enets and Lancastrians began to 
gain ground, and the rival ideas of a King, the official head of a 
national legislative body, and a King whose Divine right authorized 
him to pursue an independent course of his own, and to act if he 
chose even in opposition to the advice of his Parliament, came into 
inevitable collision. The increased importance of Parliament is 
visible from the very beginning of the reign. It is no longer the 
King, but the Parliament, against wMch the efforts of the Jesuits 
were directed. But it was not till the line of conduct adopted by 
James in Ms foreign policy directly crossed the national wishes that 
the rismg opposition found its ^t formidable expression in the 
great Protest of 1622. 

The death of Elizabeth was reported at once to James. But he 
jwBMwea ^ accordance with Cecil’s advice, waited until 

the information was formally sent Mm by the English 
Council, and even then showed no unseemly hnny to 
1 M 8 . possession of Ms inheritance. There was indeed 

no danger to be dreacUd ; Cecil's view proved quite correct. Not 
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only were the people, as a whole, willing to receive their new King, 
bnt both extreme parties looked forward with hope to his accession. 
He had been educated among the Presbyterians, and had often 
expressed himself as an admirer of the Scotch Kirk ; and the 
Puritans could not know that he was at heart very weary of the 
meddling dictatorial character of its chief members, and likely to 
use his new opportunities to oppose them ; they hoped from 
him a relaxation of those restraints which Elnabeth had put upon 
them. At the same time, his feelings with regard to royalty, and his 
book entitled “The Basilicon Boron,” gave Catholics reason to believe 
that he would ameliorate the penal laws. It was the disappointment of 
these hopes which led to the disturbances at the beginning of Ms reign. 

At the same time the uncertainty wMch hung over the probable 
conduct of the new King again gave opportnnity for the intrigues oi 
foreign courts. Again Prance and Spain entered the lists to secure 
the friendsMp of England. Thus, immediately upon his 
accession, Henry IV. of Prance despatched Ms great aadspaiaie* 
minister, Snlly, to demand a continuance of the friendly ^ 
relations between Prance and England, while Spain, in the same way 
and for the same object, sent over its minister, Aremberg. While 
Sully was himself in England, his character and address secured the 
success of his mission. He even induced James to go so far in oppo- 
sition to the Spanish as secretly to snpply the Dutch (still engaged 
in their war of independence) with money. But when Sully left the 
country, James’s natural inclinations came into play. His great wish 
was for a general peace j his great principle the supremacy of royalty. 
He did not see why he should continue the war with Spain ; he had 
little fancy for supporting the cause of rebel subjects. He therefore, 
in the following year, after some little negotiations, made a treaty 
with Spain also. Advantage was taken of the es^er rivalry of foreign 
ambassadors at the English Court by those who were displeased with 
the turn affairs had taken. The enemies of Cecil had 
hoped much from the change of dynasty, but found tbeir 
enemy as firmly established and as influential as ever. Ealeigh, 
Cohl^ and Northumberland entered into correspondence with the 
French ambassador, and attempted to induce Mm to assist them in 
overthrowing their rival, hut the French Court, feeling that it was 
gaming its end by diplomatic means, rejected their overtures. Upon 
this Northumberland withdrew, but KMeigh and Cobham addressed 
themselves to Count Aremberg, who, deeply anxious to gain England 
for the Spanish interests on ihe Continait, and aware that Cecil in- 
clined towards French and Protestant alliances, listened to their prer 
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pOBitions. From this correspondence arose what is known as the 

Main Plot,” the object of which was probably the overthrow of 
Cecil, perhaps even a more complete revolution, by the establishment 
of Arabella Stuart^ on the throne by means of Spanish influence. 

There was at the same time a second plot set on foot, 
iha By* Plot. ^ « gyg» gj §133^^3^ Plot. The chief con- 

spirators were a gentleman called Markham, and George Brooke, Lord 
Cobham’s brother. Their idea, as that of Essex had been, was to join 
the extreme parties, who had tdready begun to see that their hopes of 
favour were likely to be disappointed. They therefore joined with 
themselves Watson, a Catholic missionary, prominent among the 
English Roman Catholic party, and Lord Grey, a staunch Puritan. 
Their project was to surprise and take possession of the Eling’s per- 
son, and to win by violence that toleration which they desired. But 
the combination was iB-cemented ; and Watson formed a plan of his 
own, intending with his Catholics to rescue the King after he had 
been seixed, and thus to win hia object from the royal gratitude. 
He communicated the plan to the Jesuits, who did not approve of it, 
and informed Cecil. 

That minister at once saw the opportunity for destroying his rivals. 
c«di gets rid 01 presence of Brooke, Cobham’s brother, in the lesser 
hi! rival* by plot seemed sufficient ground to connect the two. 
mbdngthe plot*. Cobham and Grey were apprehended. The two 

plots were artfully mixed hy Coke, the Attorney-General, and the 
conviction of aU the leaders, both Commoners and Lords, was secured. 
Much mystery hangs over the story, caused chiefly by this union of 
the plots and by the strange conduct of Cobham, a man of extreme 
weakness, who repeatedly confessed, and as often withdrew his con- 
fession. Even on the trial of Raleigh, two letters were produced, in 
one of which Cobham declared that Raleigh was whoHy guiltless, iu 
the other that he was the chief ins%ator in the business, and the 
very person who had persuaded Cobham to join it. Whatever the 
truth may have been, the verdicts were obtained— Watson and 
another priest were executed ; Raleigh imprisoned for many years, 
and Cobham, Grey, and Markham, by a curious trick of the King, 
brought each separately to the scaffold, there induced, as usual, to con- 
fess, and then withdrawn. Finally, to their great astonishment, they 
were all three produced simultaneously, and reprieved. The failure 
of this politicaL intrigue opened the eyes of those Puritans whose hopes 
had’ been Mdsed by James’s toleration of the Scotch Presbyterians, 

1 See page 855. 
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A conference was almost immediately opened between tbe Puritans 
and tbe Bishops at Hampton Court. This conference „ , 

^ % .. Conferense at 

was held m consequence cf a great petition, whicb had swaptan court, 
been presented to James during his progress from Scot- 
land, known as tbe Millenary Petition, so called because it was 
intended to represent tbe feelings of a thousand Puritan clergy ; it 
demanded tbe abolition of those ceremonies which they could not 
conscientiously accept. These Puritans, it must be remembered, were 
not Dissenters, but members of the Church of England. But James 
had now the opportunity of displaying his real feelings on religious 
matters. Pour ministers were called to meet the King and the Bishops 
and other Church dignitaries. It has been frequently said that 
this was a very unfair arrangement, throwing the whole weight of 
authority on one party. It is more just to regard it as the natural and 
proper way of discussing the petition among the leaders of the Church, 
a certain number of the petitioners being allowed to be present to sup- 
port tbeir claims. But though justly formed, it soon became evident 
that the result was predetermined. Smarting under the restraint 
which the Church had put upon him in his own country, James was 
charmed with the obsequiousness of the English Bishops ; for in 
England the Church was before all things a creation of the royalty. 
He was delighted too with the opportunity of displayii^ his theolo- 
gical erudition, He threw himself heartily on the side 
of the High Church party, and condescended to enter per- mgfa cimrcii 
sonaUy into the dispute. The English Churchmen were 
much pleased, and lowered themselves to the basest flattery. The King, 
they declared, was speaking by the direct inspiration of the Spirit. 
As a natural consequence, the claims of the petitioners, though they 
were confined really to slight matters which to ns appear almost im- 
material, were rejected, and the only upshot of the conference worth 
mentioning was the project of the Authorized Version of the Bible. 
The rejection of the claims of the Puritans was followed by an outra- 
geous infraction of law~the imprisonment of ten of those who 
had presented the petition, the Star Chamber having declsned that it 
tended to sedition and rebellion. 

Such conduct showed the fixed intention of the King in Church 
matters, opened the eyes of the Puritans, and caused a hitter dis- 
content, which speedily found means to show itself in Parlkment 
Even in Elizabeth’s reign the Parliament had been inclined to Puri- 
tanism. The love of political liberty in feet went hand in hand with 
> of an arbitrary and ceremonious Church. And the Commons, 
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who had yentured, and ventured sometimes successfully, to oppose the 
great Queen, were not inclined to he submissive to their "new Scotch 
5«ne» diijieM. monarch. Nor had betaken ^teps to conciliate them, 
S proclamation by which they had been summoned 

narcu leoi the King had put Ms own authority ostentatiously for- 
ward, and had seemed to dictate to the electors the sort of members 
whom they should elect ; and immediately upon their assembling a 
quarrel had arisen upon the point of privilege. A certain Goodwin 
had been elected for Buckinghamshire ; some years previously he 
had been outlawed ; the proclamation had forbidden the election oi 
outlawed men ; the King therefore declared the election void, and 
secured the return of Sir John Fortescue, a member of the Council. 
The Commons insisted upon their right of inquiring into the election 
of their own members. The King tried to settle the question by an 
appeal to the Judges. The Commons refused to listen to such a 
decision, but, after much controversy, the King so far prevailed as to 
bring about a Conference between the Parliament and the Judges in 
his presence. A compromise was Mt upon, both elections were de- 
clared void, and a new writ issued ; the King confessed that the 
nieyfaiirten House of Commons was "a Court of Record.”^ From 
tieir privuegwi. tMs time onward their privilege to decide upon elections 
has never been questioned. TMs disastrous opening was followed by 
a stormy session, in wMch the grievances of the Commons were fully 
urged, and wMch closed by a protest in wMch they declared the 
King’s miscomprehension of their position. He regarded their pri- 
vileges, they said, as not of right but of grace, and was inclined to 
refuse them the position of a Court of Record. In opposition they 
asserted that their position and privileges were their right and heri- 
tage, and that the ffigh Court of Parliament was the supreme Court 
of the land. While thus defending their privileges, they carried the 
war into the enemy’s country, by still further mcreasmg the severities 
of the penal laws against the Catholics, to whom, as they thought, the 
King was mclined to show favour. 

To vindicate himself from tMs cha:ige, James thought it necessary 
To appease them ^ month from all Oatholics, 

at penecate* and even to demand the arrears due for the preceding 
thecathouoi. period during wMch the law had been in abeyance. 

1 The Superior Courts are Courts of Record, so called because their proceedings are 
•nroHed on parchment, Such records are autiioritative and held to prove themselves 
Courts of Record have farther the right to fine for contempt and to examine on oath. 
County Courts, Hundred Courts, Courts Baron, are not Courts of Record, nor, properly 
speaking, are the Courts of Equity. 
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Many Catholics were thus wholly mined, and the King excited 
general displeasure by giving these fines as presents to Newbody 
his Scotch Mends. At^the same time the clergy in 
convocation passed a new body of Canons, laying down rules for the 
celebration of public womhip, and excommimica&g all such as should 
deny the supremacy of the Crown, separate from the Church, or 
attack the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
These Canons, though fortified by lettem patent under the Great Seal, 
were held by the Courts of "Westminster to be binding on the clergy 
only. On them they pressed heavily, and a considerable number of 
the cleigy, variously given between the numbers of 50 and 300, 
found themselves obliged to vacate their livings. The King's con- 
duct had thus disappointed both Puritan and Catholic. He had 
adopted fully the secular view of the Church, based upon the com- 
plete supremacy of the Crown in spiritnal matters. The Puritans 
had found means to express their disappointment by opposition in 
Parliament; the Catholics, equally disappointed, and harassed by 
new persecutions, were driven to conspiracy. 

The consequence was the Gunpowder Plot, which originated in the 
mind of Catesby, one of the sufferere by the late enact- Gunpowder Hot. 
ments. He was a gentleman from Ashby St. Legers, who 
had joined in the treason of Essex, and Md subsequently been a mem- 
ber of the Spanish party. When all other hope seemed to have 
disappeared, he determined to destroy those whom he regarded as the 
cause of the oppression of the Catholics, hoping, iu the confusion thus 
caused, that the Catholics throughout l^gland would rise. He 
opened his mind to other kindred spmts— to Winter and Fawkes, who 
had already acted as agents to the Spanish party, to Wright, an old 
partisan of Essex, and to Percy, the steward and relative of the Earl 
of Northumberland, who is said to have had a private cause of anger 
against the King, because he had failed to keep some engagements he 
had entered into with him. Catesby got his monstrous plan ratified by 
the Jesuits, as Garnet, the Provincial of the Jesuits, to whom he 
applied, declares, not by explaining his own plot, but by substituting 
a hypothetical case. He obtained leave to take a commission under 
the Austrian Archdukes,^ at that time engaged in the war against 
the Netherlands, and thus got a pretext for raising armed men, 
and then set about his plan with considerable skill. He engaged 
an empty house next to the Houses of Parliament. With great labour 

1 Archduke Alhert, son of Ferdinand L, had married the Infanta Isabella Clara 
Eugenia, daughter of Philip IL ; and they jointly governed the Neiierlands undw tiie 
name of the Archdukes. 
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he and his confederates proceeded to dig through the wall, braying 
at night in the garden the rubbish made during the day. The 
work was very laborious, and they were i^jejoiced to find a vacant 
cellar immediately under the Parliament House, This they engaged ; 
and hiring a house at Lambeth, there prepared their materials, which 
they brought across the water, and secreted in the cellar as though it 
were fuel. They had expected the Parliament to meet in September ; 
it was prorogued till October, and the conspirators dispersed, leaving 
their mine in the cellar. A few more ardent Catholics were admitted 
into the secret ; among others, Eookwood, a Suffolk man, a breeder 
of horses, which it was thought would be useful for the iusurrection. 
Fawkes went abroad to enlist soldiers. All was again ready, when 
they were disappointed by a fresh prorogation. 

Their resources had come to an end, and they were compelled to 
Freihniettiien recruit them by adding to their number two wealthy 
admitted. youug meu, Digby, and Tresham, a man of somewhat 
uncertain character, but who, like so many of the other conspirators, 
had been a partisan of Essex. It was the admission of this last 
confederate which ruined their plot. It was natural that wholesale 
destruction of innocent men, as well as those whom they regarded as 
guilty, should excite qualms in the minds of the conspirators. Some 
arrangements were certainly made to keep, if possible, the Catholic 
Peers from Parliament, Bnt this precaution was not enough 
for Tresham, who was very anxious to save Lord Mounteagle, who had 
married his sister. His difficuliy was how to do this without reveal- 
ing his associates. The means he took were circuitons. In aU pro- 
bability he discussed the matter with Lord Mounteagle. At all events, 
that nobleman, contrary to his usual practice, dined and slept one 
day at a country house belongiug to him. There was there brought 
to biTn a mysterious letter, warning him to avoid the meeting of 
Parliament, containing these words, “ The danger is over as soon as 
you shall have burnt this letter.” Lord Mounteagle put the letter 
into the hands of one of his gentlemen to read, and the very next 
morning this same gentleman told Winter that the letter had been laid 
MKsowed iiy CounciL It was doubtless the object of Mount- 

th« oomcJL eagle and Tresham that the conspirators should take 
the opportunity to withdraw, and any sign of movement 
on OeeiL^s part wotdd probably have bad that effect. But Cecil, whose 
inquiries probably disclosed the complicity of Percy in the plot, and 
who saw tire hold thus given him on his rival, Northumberland, was 
not likely to fall into such au error. He remaiued perfectly quiet 
On the 1st of November the letter was laid before the on 
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Ms return from hunting at Royston, and the enigmatical passage 
explained. 

The news that this consultation had been held, and that the exist- 
ence of the mine was mown, was again conveyed to Winter by 
Mounteagle’s servant. But even this mformation did not deter him 
from pursuing his project. Percy, Winter, and Fawkes remained in 
London to carry their measures to completion. The other conspirators 
withdrew to Dunchurch, where Sir Everard Digby, under of tii* 

pretext of a great hunting party, had collected a great 
body of Catholics. On the evening of the 4th, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, with Lord Mounteagle, visited the cellars, there found Fawkes, 
and remarked on the large stack of fuel A little after midnight 
Fawkes, opening the door of the vault, was suddenly seized by a 
party of soldiers. The news of his apprehension speedily reached 
his accomplices, who rode off directly to Dunchurch, The hunting 
party, seeing that the opportunity was gone, dispersed ; while the 
leaders of the plot rode to Holbeach, in Worcestershire, and there, 
about fifty in number, turned upon their pnrsneis, for the connties 
had been raised m pursnit of them. An accidental explosion wounded 
some of them. Gibers continued thdr flight still farther, but Catesby, 
Percy, and the two Wrights were killed ; the two Winters, Rook- 
wood, Digby, and some others taken prisoners. Three Jesuits were 
also apprehended \ Garnet being discovered in hiding at Henlip in a 
secret chamber. 

The lay prisoners were speedily convicted and executed* The 
trial of Garnet was more difficult, but Ms knowledge of Theiraptar# 
the plot was at last proved by a conversation between «Mc«tioiL 
himself and one of his fellow-prisoners, treacherously devised and 
overheard- It is probable that he mi^ht even then have escaped Ms 
ffite, had it not been for his open avowal of the lawfulness of equi- 
vocation and mental reservation on any point which might criminate 
himself. This destroyed all credit in Ms assertions, and took firom 
him all chance of popular sympathy. He was executed, and for long 
afterwards regarded as a martyr by the English Catholics. Three 
Lords, whose intended absence from the Parliment was held to imply 
their knowledge of the Plot, were kept in custody ; and Cedi also 
contrived to rid himself of his opponent Northumberland and to 
procure his imprisonment for life, though there was little to connect 
him with the conspiracy except his name. The Catholics reaped 
the inevitable fruit of an abortive conq)iracy ; the Parliament wMch 
they had intended to destroy not unnaturally devoted its time to a 
still further increase of the penal statutes. Catholic recusants wew 
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deprived of nearly all their civil rights, heavy fines were levied it 
their dhildxen remained nnchiistened, and if they absented them- 
selves from church, while if the children^ were sent abroad to be 
educated they became incapable of inheriting, and their property 
passed to the nearest Protestant successor. They were all too, by 
the mere fact of their being Catholics, excommunicated. At the same 
time this conspiracy temporarily threw the King decidedly into the 
Protestant cause in Europe, 

All opposition to the accession of James was now over. He was 
pontioB henceforward safely seated on the throne, and able 
^ exhibit himself in all his true colours ; and the 
<auir»ct«r. real point of interest of the reign, the beginning and 
gradual increase of the opposition to that Divine right of which he 
was the representative, may now be said to begin. It may be traced 
primarily, no doubt, to the disappointment caused to the English by 
the person and character of the King. Much shrewd sense, con- 
siderable learning, a good knowledge of the intricacies of European 
policy, and a by no moans unstateamanlike view of the necessity of 
European peace, and the means of procuring it, were veiled by faults 
and weaknesses which completely neutralfred them. The old nobUity 
found hiTn reckless in the distribution of favour \ soldiers and men of 
action found him peaceful and carele^ of the national honour j both 
Puritans and Catholics found him a narrow-minded persecutor ; the 
House of Commons found him a spendthrift and an arrogant upholder 
of prerogative ; while aU respectable men were disgusted at the lavish 
and gluttonous exhibitions which characterized his Court. In person 
ungainly, with rolling walk, with a tongue too big for Ms mouth, of 
unclean habits (for we are told he never washed his hands), he gave 
himself up, in his ddight of new-found wealth, to a course of half- 
barbaric pageantry and profusion. His revels were marked by an 
intemperance [in which even his ladies joined. He was for ever 
tippling, though not often very drank ; and, as he fell into the hands 
of favourites, had a nauseous habit of “hugging and kissing the dear 
one " wMch must have been most oJffensive to English dignity. 

But the opposition to the Mgh prerogative notions rested also upon 
ooDMatumi grounds more real and efficient than mere personal dis- 
opipontioii. appointment or disgust. The political consequences of 
James’s profusion and his love of favourites were more important 
than the contempt which they caused. The King was constantly in 
want of money, and was thus brought frequently into collision with 
his Parliament; for Cecil and his other ministers, driven to ex- 
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tremity to supply him, and with strong views themselves as to the 
royal rights, did not shrink from the employment of the most illegal 
means of filling the Treasury. 

Indirectly, in another way, the extravagance of James touched the 
lahouring and unrepresented classes. As was natural, the example of 
the Court spread to the nobility. The receptions of the King in his 
progress were extravagant beyond even those of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
the want of money thus engendered carried the nobles forward in the 
course which has already been mentioned as begun under the Tudors. 
The enclosure of commons and open grounds was so rife, that in 1607 
an insurrection broke out in the midland counties among the pea- 
santry, under the leadership of a man who took the name of Captain 
PoucL He was so called from a leathern bag which he carried round 
his shoulder, and which he declared contained a talisman to secure 
his success. For some time they took theii course unchecked, break- 
ing down park railings and enclosures of commons. At length the 
gentry armed, and the outbreak was suppressed without much diffi- 
culty j and it is to James’s credit that he showed some sympathy 
with the offenders, and though a few were executed, on the whole 
they were leniently treated. Parliament met for the third time in 
1609, when the natural consequences of extravagant government 
showed themselves, and the battle which was to end only with the 
PevolutioE began. The treasury had to be filled, and it was neces- 
sary to ask the help of the Commons to fill it ; but not before aE 
other methods had been tried. When Cecil became Lord- oeeu** attempi* 
Treasurer he found the debt amounted to ;fil,300,000, t® set money, 
while there was an annual deficit of upwards of ;£80,000. He had 
recourse to all possible means of raising money ; he collected loans 
under privy seals, and going a step further in illegality, he consider- 
ably increased the customs. The courts of law had in the case of one 
Bates decided that the King was able thus to increase the customs; 
and the judges, Clark and Fleming, in giving judgment in the case, 
had stated views in favour of very high prerogative. Sustained by 
this decision, the minister issued, in 1603, a book of rates, by which 
all the customs were considerably raised. Even these resources 
proved insufficient, and Cecil found himself obliged to demand a 
supply of J600,000, and an increase of yearly income amounting to 
;6200,000. On bringing forward this demand, he invited the Com- 
mons to state their grievances. They took Mm at his word. It then 
became plain, that though the power of the purse supplied them with 
the opportunity of making known their grievances, though 
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taxation was the most obvious abuse against which to direct their 
attacks, the leaders of the Parliament did not confine themselves 
to money questions, but regarded the illegal exactions of imposts 
merely as one part of a general system, and intended to assault the 
whole structure of absolute monarchy. The gentry, always conserva- 
tive in their tendencies, at length felt themselves strong enough to 
step into the place of the nobility who had in old times guided the 
constitutional advances of the nation. They were determined, if 
possible, to bring back the constitution of England to the position it 
had occupied before circumstances had allowed the Tudors to estab- 
lish their new and all but absolute monarchy. When called upon 
to state their grievances, the Parliament complained of the new impo- 
sitions, as the increased customs were called, of the extra legal 
authority of the Court of High Commission, and of the Court of 
Wales— a court which had been created to withdraw the four counties 
of Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester, and Shropshire from the ordinary 
jurisdiction of common law, on the plea that they were the Welsh 
Marches— and lastly, they complained of the free use of royal procla- 
mations, which were held as bindiag as statutes. The anxiety of the 
Commons on these points was well grounded. Many signs showed 
how firmly the idea of absolute Divine monarchy was rooting itselfi 
The language used by the Church with regard to the royal preroga- 
tive was full of danger. The ecclesiastical courts used the civil or 
Eoman law, and not the common law of the hmd. A law dictionary 
had lately been brought out by an eminent civilian of the name of 
Cowell, which had stated the claims of the Crown in the broadest and 
most unqualified form. This book was mentioned in the House and 
condemned, Cowell suffered a short imprisomnent The monarchical 
tendencies of the civil lawyers, who wished to put the King into the 
same position as the Emperor had occupied in the Roman theory of 
law, were shared by the lawyers of the equity courts, which also used 
forms of process distinct from those of the common law courts, and 
claimed their authority as represmitatives of the old royal CoundL As 
the old Council had been a court of final resort, its authority had been 
frequently used to establish practical justice where the technical law 
of the common law courts failed, lie ChanceUor, the head of the 
equity courts, had, for instance, taken upon himself the duty of 
insisting upon the performance of trusts. When property had been 
left to one man for the benefit of another, the common law recognized 
the first owner only, who might thus appropriate the property, to the 
detriment of the man for whose use it was left. In such and simihof 
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cases the Chancellor had stepped in to see jnstice done. This interfer- 
ence with the course of law, an interference resting originally on the 
authority of the King in Council, gave great umbrage to the common 
lawyers, while It inclinec? the equity lawyers to take a high view of 
the Eling’s power. This may tend to explain the great number of 
common-law lawyers who gave their very valuable aid to the consti- 
tutional opposition of this time. 

No redress was obtained to the grievances of the Commons, and the 
grant of money became a matter of bargain upon another point. 
Though feudalism as a social institution had disappeared, the feudal 
tenure of land still existed, stiE bringing with it its old legal burdem. 
This the Commons now wished to be absolutely abolished, and were 
wiEing to give the King the equivalent for the rights he thus lost. 
James had a notion that his own respectability and that of the gentry 
of England depended on this peculiar tenure. He Iherefore refused 
to abolish it, but offered to give up the incidents, such as aids, pur- 
veyance and wardship, which accompanied it, for an equivalent. 
After much haggling, the price was settled at ^6200,000 a year, and 
Cecil beEeved that he had gained his object. But during a proroga- 
tion the Commons changed their mind, upon reassembling refused to 
complete the arrangement, and the Parliament was dissolved in anger. 

Shortly afterwards CecE died ; it is said that his health was 
destroyed byhisfaEure. Although an arbitrary and Death of owU. 
time-serving statesman, he had yet retained some of the 
traditions of the great reign of Elizabeth, especially in regard to 
foreign policy. His influence had been consistently exerted to 
restrain the King from throwing himself into an alliance with Spain, 
which, with its magnificent pretensions and absolute monarchy, exer- 
cised a strong fascination upon James. Under CecE’s guidance, and 
in the temporary return to Protestant policy which followed the Gun- 
powder Plot, England had even played no inconsiderable part in the 
conclusion of the great twelve years^ truce between Spain and her 
revolted colonies in the year 1609. Again, in the question of the 
succession of JuHers and Gieves, which was exciting the minds of all 
European statesmen, England had sided decidedly with the Protestant 
claimant. Those provinces were claimed by the Princes of Branden- 
burg and of Nenhnrg, as weU as by both branches of the Saxon house, 
and, pending a settlement, had been arbitrarily sequestrated by tbe 
Emperor, and placed in the hand of his relative the Archduke 
Leopold. Irritated at this stretch of imperial power, the Prince 
Palatine of Neuhurg and the Duke of Brandenburg made common 
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cause, and came to an agreement by which they jointly occupied the 
disputed temtories. The point at issue was generally understood to 
be not so much the possession of the provinces as the establishment 
of Austrian and Catholic influence in that part of Germany. Henry 
IV. and the United Provinces, together with the German Protestant 
Union, proceeded to arm in defence of the two Princes in possession, 
and James was induced to join lliem and despatch 4000 troops to 
their aid. Just before the execution of the plan, which involved 
enterprises of much greater moment against the house of Austria, 
Henry IV. was assassinated by EavaiUac. Nevertheless, as far as 
Juliers was concerned, the expedition was completed, and the EngHsh 
assisted in establishing the two Protestant Princes in the country. 

The last traces of Cecil’s policy may be found in the marriages 
iiftrria««of arranged for the Princess Elizabeth and for Henry 
Prince of Wales. On the death of Henry IV., James 
Ml*. was regarded for the time as the head of the party 

opposed to Austria. He went so far as to enter into close alliance 
with the German Protestant Union. It was in pursuance of this line 
of policy that, of the various suitors for the hand of Elizabeth, the 
one preferred was Frederick V., Elector Palatine, closely connected 
with the leaders of the Protestants both in Holland and in France. 
And a further step in the same direction was the intended marriage 
of Prince Henry with the second daughter of Henry IV. It was 
apparently intended that she should be brought up a Protestant, but 
DMtb of Priaco question of the marriage was 

Henir. to be decided, the young Prince was taken iH with a 
Hot. a, If XL disease. The gravity and energy of his character, 

the adventurous and eager spirit which he showed, and the language 
he was in the habit of holding with regard to his duties as King, 
led men to believe that he would, had he lived, have rendered 
his reign stirring and important ; it was not unlikely that he would 
have followed the wishes of the more eager part of the nation, and 
have plunged vigorously into the Thirty Years’ War. It may have 
been a desire to strengthen his position in England that made James 
so eager to find marriages for his children. Already, before the 
French match was proposed, he had been treating both with Spain 
fmd Savoy on the same point Certainly he appears to have been 
consciouB that his claims to the throne were not wholly unquestioned 
It is only by this supposition that we can explain the severity of Ms 
conduct to the Lady Arabella Stuart. She had secretly married 
William Seymour, the son of Lord Beauchamp. Both husband and 
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wife were descended from Henry Til. The alliance excited James’s 
jealousy. They were both placed in cnstody, Arabella impriB«an«iit 
Stuart escaped from Highgate in male dress, and got 
on board a French ship in the river. There she was to isu* 
have been joined by Seymonr, who had escaped from the Tower. 
The French vessel, however, sailed without him, and was captnred 
off the Nore, and Arabella was confined in the Tower for the rest of 
her life. She died mad four years afterwards. Seymour escaped to 
the Continent. 

The death of Cecil and of Prince Henry left James more completely 
at liberty to follow the bent of his own character, and henceforward 
the Government feU into the hands of worthless favourites. The first 
of these was Kobert Carr, for whom the Eling acq[uired a peculiar 
affection while he was lying wounded from an accident iheflwt 
at a tournament. Carr had been his page in Scotland, 
and the King, feeung a natural interest m mm, visited 
him, and feU in love with his beauty. Carr was skilful enough tc 
take advantage of this affection, " The King,” says Harrington in 
his Hugse Antiques,” “ leaneth on his arm, pinches his cheek, and 
smoothes his ruffled garments ; ” while the young man “ hath changed 
his tailor entirely many times, and all to please the Prince.” Already, 
before the death of Cecil, the presents he received to win the King’s 
favour had made his fortune. His royal lover had made him Viscount 
Eochester and Knight of the Garter. The death of Cecil threw 
open a career for his ambition. The Court was divided between the 
factions of the young favourite and the two Howards, Earls of Suffolk 
and Northampton. The distribution of places was left incomplete 
for a year, but during that time Eochester transacted the whole 
public business. The feud was at length healed by the marriage of 
Eochester with Frances Howard, the daughter of Lord Suffolk, tiU 
lately Countess of Essex ; and upon the death of the other Howard 
(the Earl of Northampton) Suffolk became Lord Treasurer, while 
Eochester succeeded him as Chamberlain, with the duties also of 
Lord Privy Seal. 

The marriage, which thus secured the favourite (who had by this 
time been made Earl of Somerset) his position in the hib maxriag# 
ministry, was the cause of his min. AH the events 
that had accompanied that marriage had been mean and scandalous. 
Frances Howard had been married in her childhood to Lord Essex, 
and an intrigue had for sometime existed between her and Somerset. 
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Her father, privy to this intrigue, for the sake of gainmg the favour 
of the favourite had basely recommended a divorce from Essex on 
the most indelicate ground The King hhnself had used all Ms 
influence to procure it. Worse than that, the lady, findi-ng herself 
opposed by the advice of Sir Thomas Overbuiy, who was Somerset’s 
chief adviser, had procured the imprisonment and subsequent murder 
of that gentleman, a murder in wMch it is pretty certain that 
Somerset had borne a share. In another way events had turned out 
unfavourably for Somerset. On the death of Northampton there had 
been a rush for ofdce, and the King, to fill his cofliers, had put vacant 
places up for sale, and thus George Villiers, a gentleman of Leicester- 
shire, had been able to purchase the ofldce of cupbearer. The over- 
bearing character of Somerset had secured Mm many enemies. While 
his alliance with the Howards gave just cause of apprehension to the 
Puritan party ; he had acted so entirely as the minister and adviser of 
the Crown that the counsellors felt themselves virtually put aside. 
They therefore fixed upon young Yilliers— who at that time showed 
signs of an amiable and pliant disposition, and was as good-looking 
and more courtier-like than Somerset— to supplant him, and per- 
suaded Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was Puritanic in his 
Tii« «eoond tendencies, to use Ms mfinence with the Queen to in- 
vuS!*' recommend the new favourite. The King 

1616. was speedily caught by his beauty, and he rose rapidly 

in favour. But somethMg was wanted to complete the overthrow of 
Somerset, and this was found in the circumstances attending Ms 
marriage. Elwes, Lieutenant of the Tower, desirous of obtaining the 
favour of Wmwood, the Secretary of State, divulged to Mm the 
suspicious circumstances attending Overhury’s death. James, wear} 
of Ms old friend, and longing for Ms new one, allowed the matter to 
be carried forward ; and, with detestable double-dealing, suffered 
Somerset to be apprehended in Ms very presence, while he was still 
lavishing on Mm his usual repulsive tokens of affection. It is need- 
less to follow the details of the nauseous story. There was sulSicient 
proof that the Countess had employed a certain Mrs. Turner to supply 
poisons for the destruction of Overbuiy. The lesser agents were 
condemned and executed. An unsolved mystery hangs over the rest 
of the story. Both the Earl and Countess were found guifty. The 
Countess indeed confessed her crime, but the Earl not only refused 
to acknowledge Ms guilt, but threatened James with certain revela- 
tions if the charge were pressed. What those were was never known ; 
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but that he held the King in his power was very plain, for James 
showed every sign of fear, and finally both the chief actors in the 
tragedy were pardoned. ^ Somerset’s enemies had, however, obtained 
their object, and from this time forward the destiny of England was 
in the Imds of ViUiers. 

The reign of James had in fact entered into a second period at the 
death of Cecil The government of statesmen had given 
place to that of favourites. The same phenomenon was gradation of 
to be observed both in France and Spain, and the con- 
sequence was a general want of determined outline in the foreign 
policy of the three countries. In England all high national policy, 
all idea of assuming vigorously and in arms the leadership of the 
Protestant party, entirely disappeared. Even Cecil had been aveme 
to a war with Spain if it could be honourably avoided. But now 
James and his favourites desired peace at any price, and sought that 
peace by entering into very friendly relations with Spain. James 
was always strongly attracted by the thoroughness of the monarchical 
institutions of Spain, and hoped by close alliance with that country, 
and at the same time by keeping up his relations with the Protestant 
powers of Germany, to be able to play the part of peace-maker in 
Europe. Lerma, the Spanish prime minister, had somewhat fli-mikr 
views. He believed that Spain had need of rest, and that its position 
would be best secured by marriage treaties with the nations most 
Hkely to be hostile to it, namely, France and England. "When then, 
after the death of Prince Henry, negotiations with France for the 
substitution of Charles in his brother’s place as the husband of the 
French Princess Christine came to nothing, the Spanish Government 
suggested a marriage between Prince Charles and the Infanta Mary, 
daughter of Philip III. Qondomar, the Spanish ambassador, in 
intimate relation both with Eoehester and YiUiers, obtained by Ms 
ready wit and social character much influence with the King, and 
the Spanish match thus became a fixed idea in his mind, for which 
he was willing to make great concessions. 

It is impossible not to connect the peaceful policy of the King and 
his favourites with their position at home. James had never Hked 
the necessity of summoning Parliaments. His wishes had been more 
than once thwarted by them, and the language used in 1609 by no 
means barmordzed with his own view of his prerogative. An attempt 
to produce a more dodle assembly in 1614 was singu- ^ 
larly unsuccessful. Certain members of Parliament, who parUament 
thought they understood the temper of the Commons, 
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undertook to manage that House for the King, They were spoken 
of at Conrt as the Undertakers. Both the fact and the title became 
known, and the attempt at indirect influence was not calculated to 
improve the temper of the Commons. They at once proceeded to 
their old grievances, especially discussing the legality of the imposi- 
tions (as the additions to the customs were called) and of monopolies. 
In anger at the total failure of his scheme, James hurriedly dissolved 
the Parliament before it had completed a single piece of business. 
The humour of the time christened this futile Parliament “ The 
Addled Parliament.” With these experiences, neither the King nor 
his Mends wished to be driven to the necessity of again appealing 
to the Commons. But such an appeal would have been inevitable 
to supply the money necessary for a war. For seven years, therefore, 
between 1614 and 1621, there was no Parliament summoned ; and 
the Eling devoted all his skill in statecraft, of which he was in- 
ordinately proud, to the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

During the ministry of Cecil, encroachments on the right of self- 
taxation had been common enough, yet, on the whole, constitutional 
means of raising money had been chiefly employed. These now gave 
way to illegal means. The cautionary towns, which the Dutch had 
lodged in the hands of the English as security for the money Eliza- 
beth had advanced, were resold at about a third of their value. Free 
gifts were demanded from the nobility. Benevolences were collected, 
some of which appear never to have been repaid. Money was raised 
by writs under the Privy Seal. Patents and monopolies were multi- 
plied, and finally peerages below earldoms were publicly sold. 

The growing attachment between the King and Spain was not 
regarded favourably by the nation. It speedily produced effects 
which excited much angry feeling. In the first place, it was im- 
possible for the King to carry out his foreign policy without granting 
considerable concessions to the Catholics j he was obliged, in order 
to gain credit with the Spaniards, to allow the sharpest of the per- 
secuting laws to remain in abeyance. And again the popular voice 
accused him of meanly truckling to Spain in his treatment of Ealeigh. 

Weary with his imprisonment, Ealeigh had at length found means 
to gain his freedom by judicious bribery of the family 
of ViUiers, and by mentioning to Winwood, the Secre- 
1617. tary, his belief that he could, if allowed to command a 

fleet, open a mine on the Orinoco river first discovered by Captain 
Keymis in 1696. To secure this prize, James granted him liberiy, 
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and put him in command of several ships ; hut, to please the Spaniards, 
gave him strict instructions not in any way to come to hostilities with 
them. He seems also to ^j^ave placed the whole plan of the expedition 
in the hands of his intimate Gondomar, by whom it was at once 
forwarded to the Spanish Court and thence to South America, so that 
on Ealeigh’s arrival at the river full preparations had been made to 
receive him. The consequence was an inevitable collision. Ealeigh 
had arrived with forces much weakened by disease, and himseK in a 
high fever. The expedition he sent up to discover the mine was 
attacked by the Spaniards ; it in turn assaulted and took the town 
of St. Thomas, where Ealeigh’s son was killed. The expedition pro- 
ceeded further upwards under the command of Captain Keymis, but 
there were such signs of preparation and opposition everywhere that 
that commander thought it more prudent to retire. Among the 
spoils taken at St. Thomas were the despatches, which disclosed the 
King’s treachery j and, excited by the failure of his plans, by the loss 
of his much-loved son, and by the gloomy prospects which these 
despatches opened before him, Ealeigh censured Keymis so sharply 
that in despair he killed himseli Thoroughly disheartened, and 
aware of what was awaiting him, Ealeigh returned home. He there 
found his Spanish enemies ready for him. He was at once appre- 
hended, and, by a strange stretch of law, the old attainder of thirteen 
years before was revived against him ; and though he justly argued 
that public service, with the right of life and death, had condoned his 
previous offence, the disappointment of James and the vengeance of 
Gondomar was too strong for him, he was condemned mi axwotioa. 
and executed, in prison, by his History of the 
■World,” and by his chemical studies, he had given proof of powers 
with which the world had before scarcely credited him ; and now the 
death of so eminent a man caused bitter anger among the people, 
who regarded him, and justly, as a victim of Spanish intrigue. 

At length, in the year 1618, it seemed as if James’s policy of 
mediation could no longer be pursued. Questions in Begbrningof 
which he was deeply interested had arisen in Germany. 
Protestantism had spread widely through the dominions mi#- 
of the house of Austria. Matthias, the reigning Emperor, had in 
hip youth supported that religion. But the Catholic reaction, which, 
under the inhuence of the Jesuits, had been making its way in 
Europe, had laid hold especially of the higher ranks and of the 
younger men. Pre-eminent as its champions were the Duke of 
Bavaria, the head of the Catholic League, and Ferdinand of Gratz, a 
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meml^er of the younger branch, of the Austrian house. Afraid of 
the democratic tendencies of the Beformers, which he knew by his own 
previous experience, Matthias, as he grew elder, changed his policy, 
and when seeking for a successor, chose this Ferdinand of Gratz, in 
whose favour he induced the other Austrian Princes to renounce 
their claims. The kingdom of Bohemia was at once elective and 
hereditary. Ferdinand assumed by this double title the position of 
future king ; although it was understood that he was bound not to 
interfere in the government, a change in the character of the ad- 
n^atration became at once visible. Irritated by the destruction of 
some churches, which they believed they had had a right to build, 
the Bohemian Protestants rose under Count Thuxm, stormed the 
Council Chamber at Prague, threw two obnoxious ministers out of 
the window, and, in conjunction with Silesia, Moravia, and Hungary, 
formed a vast insurrection, which was pressing victoriously onward 
when Matthias died. The insurgents sought assistance from the 
Protestant Princes. Ferdinand, the new King, called in the help of 
Spain, while his own dominions were still in danger. He succeeded 
in getting himself elected at Frankfort Emperor of Germany, and 
almost at the same time the crown of Bohemia was offered to the 
Elector Palatine ; for the Protestants declared that the throne of that 
country was entirely elective, and refused therefore to give it to 
Ferdinand as the heir of Matthias. The Elector at once consulted 
his father-in-law ,* in fact, it depended upon James whether the throne 
should be accepted or not. But the desire of family aggraudizement 
on the one side, and the dread of touching the hereditaiy right of 
princes on the other, together with his generally wavering policy, 
induced him to give a perfectly equivocal answer. The general im- 
pression was that he meant to support the Elector, who therefore 
accepted the throne. In October 1619 he was crowned. The contest 
Sympathy in gradually assumed the proportions of a general religious 
England for the war, and excited violent enthusiasm in England. The 
protoatan e. pai-ty, though numerically powerful, were 

politically weakened by various causes, such as the dislike which 
existed between the Lutherans and Calvinists, the Jealousy of the 
rising power of the Elector Palatiue felt by Saxony, which had 
hitherto been the chief Protestant State of Germany, and finally 
the neutrality of France, on which country the Beforming Princes 
of Germany had formerly relied, but which had now fallen 
under Spanish influence during the regency of Mary de Medici, 
The undecided conduct of James, who should have been 
their head, completed the weakness of the party; while, on the 
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otter band, Spain contrived to keep togetter the whole power of her 
house and the friendship of her chief allies. "With 
regard to his son-in-law, James had reftised to interfere refuM to 
in the main issue, as he himself said, ‘‘for conscience, 
because it was unlawful to dethrone a king on religious grounds \ for 
honour, because the Elector had sought, but not followed his advice ,* 
for example, because he liked not that subjects should dethrone their 
king.” But he consented to send a small and inefficient army for the 
protection of Frederick’s hereditary dominions. His real policy, 
nowever, rested upon the hope, which nothing but an overweening 
belief in his own position could have inspired, that, once allied with 
Spain, that country would join with him in mediating a peace. He 
thus looked calmly on, busied in his idle negotiations, while the battle 
of Prague drove the Elector from his new-won kingdom, and the 
Spanish army, under Spinok, possessed itself step by step of the 
Paktinate. 

It nevertheless seemed to him desirable to turn the popular excite- 
ment to account ; he therefore summoned a Parliament, hoping that 
It would grant him supplies for the defence of his son-in- 
kw’s dominions, and that the visible agreement between tage of the 
himself and his people would improve his position with 
regard to Spain. His expectations were not answered? ParJiament 
though in his opening speech he apologized for his conduct 
to his last ParHament. “ In my last Parliament,” said he, “ there was 
a kind of beast called undertakers, a dozen of whom undertook to 
govern my Parliament, and they led me.” The Commons would not 
be enticed away from their chief object. Two subsidies were indeed 
granted, but the House then at once proceeded to draw up a petition 
against any alleviation of the penal kws against Catholics. Under 
the direction of Sir Edward Coke they then proceeded to attack the 
chief monopolists, Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis hlitchell, not 
only because monopolies were m themselves odious, but because they 
denied the power of the Crown to grant them. They flew even at 
higher game, and Francis Bacon, who had been Lord Chancellor since 
1617, with the title first of Lord Verulam, and afterwards of Lord St. 
Albans, was impeached for taking bribes. It was not the love of 
judicial purity alone which urged the Commons. Throughout the 
quarrel between the equity courts and the common Their time 
law courts, which, as we have seen, involved the question 
of royal prerogative, Bacon had systematically upheld the of Bacon, 
royal claims. This conduct had been dictated, not probably by a 
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mean love of power, but from an opinion that constitutional questions 
require to be judged from a higher and more political point of 
view than that afforded by technical lawy^and that that point of 
view was more likely to be occupied by the Chancellor, who was a 
great political oj 00 .cer, than by the judges, who were mere lawyers. 
The charges against him, which were very heavy, were unfortu- 
nately but too weU grounded, no less than twenty-two instances in 
which he had received bribes were fully made out. He pleaded 
guilty — only aUegiug in excuse that the course of justice had never 
been influenced by them — was removed from his ofBlce, and heavily 
fined. Having finished these domestic questions, the House was 
proceeding to take note of foreign affairs. But its view was very 
different from that of the King ; it was desirous that the country 
should act immediately and eneigetically in the interests of the Pro- 
testants abroad. The King regarded the discussion of international 
relations as trenching on his prerogative, and adjourned the House. 
During the recess he did not improve his position with regard to the 
bo- Commons. He indeed reformed some abuses, but he did 
h&TioTur daring this by proclamation, one of those assertions of preroga- 
th* recesi which they were very jealous. He issued a second 

proclamation, forbidding all men to speak of state affairs. He ap- 
poiuted Wiiliams, a clergyman whom he raised to the rank of Bishop 
of Lincoln, and who was a creature of Buckingham’s, to the position 
of Lord Keeper, while the futility of his negotiations became evident 
when the Palatinate was transferred to the Elector of Bavaria. The 
makes tkem Parliament therefore when it met in H ovember was more 

^^gry than before. It renewed its protest against 
against priests, priests and Jesuits, and begged that the Prince might be 
married to a Protestant. A long and angry dispute ensued, which 
terminated in a strong protest, m which the Commons declared that 
their privileges were not the gift of the Crown hut the natural birth- 
right of English subjects, and that matters of public interest were 
Parliament witMu their province. This protest so angered the King 
that he tore it from the record with his own hand, and 
Jan. 1622. at once dissolved the Parliament. The dissolution was 
followed by the usual acts of vengeance. The most prominent of the 
opposition, the Lords Oxford and Southampton, with the Commoners 
Philip, Pym, Coke, and Mallory, were imprisoned. 

The old course was then pursued. Bigby, afterwards Lord Bristol, 


If egotiations for 

Spaslsbma 

eontinned. 


was sent on the death of Philip III. to conclude, if pos- 
sible, the Spanish match, and nothing of importance was 
done for the Palatinate. But at the same time it was 
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evident, that while English troops were garrisoning the fortresses 
there, and the troops of the League were gradually conquering the 
province, the completion^f the match would be impossible. James 
insisted on the restoration of his son-in-law’s dominions aaa necessaiy 
prelmiinaiy to the marriage. He promised that if that step were 
taken he would himseK join his troops with the Spaniards against 
their enemies. But while trusting to these idle n^otiations, the 
troops of the League were gradually driving the English ftomaU their 
strong posts; and upon the King’s complaints, he was told that 
this conquest was in fact necessary before the Palatinate could be 
restored. It was then that, rather than give up the match entirely, 
the Prince and Buckingham forced on the King the strange expedient 
of a personal visit on the part of Charles to the Court of cbuiu uui 
Spain. Eor some time all went weU ; they met with a 
most flattering reception, and articles securing the perfect was. 
freedom of worship for the Infanta, together with the custody of her 
children till the age of ten, and a private promise that the womhip 
of the Catholics should be tolerated at least in their own houses, 
were accepted, and sworn to both by King and Prince. But the be- 
haviour of Buckingham, now raised to the rank of Duke, and as the 
Spaniards thought indecorously familiar with the Prince, rendered him 
very distasteful at Madrid. Besides this, he quarrelled completely 
with Olivarez, the all-powerful minister. He determined to break off 
the match, to secure which Bristol, the authorized ambassador, was 
in the meanwhile using his best endeavours. Afraid of that noble- 
man’s influence in England, he returned thither, and persuaded the 
King to introduce what had hitherto not been mentioned, a clause in 
the treaty securing the Palatinate. The production of this new 
claim, after the preparations for the marriage had already ae 
been made, was regarded by the Spanish King as such 
an insult that he refused to proceed any further in the matter. 

Buckingham at once rose to a high place in the popular esteem. 
He was credited with all virtues for haviog broken off 
the hated aUiance. He allied himself with aU the 
popular leaders, and at his instigation a new Parliament was 
summoned. He appeared before both Houses with the Prince stand- 
ing by his side to support his story, and there gave his version of 
what had happened in Madrid. 'Although Bristol’s friends and the 
Spanish ambassador accused him of want of veracity in his account, 
the Parliament believed him. The policy of Government was 
suddenly changed. A match was set on foot between Oharles and 
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the French Princess Heindetta Maria. The Parliament voted fresh 
subsidies and three-fifteenths, and Mansfeld, the Protestant general, 
of Jame*. was allowed to raise 12,000 trejpps in England. In the 
midst of this sudden change of scene, and while the 
marriage was yet uncompleted, James died. 

In following the course of English history it must not be forgotten 
Scotland. England was now King also of Scotland 

and of Ireland. In both those countries events of some 


importance had happened during the reign. In Ireland James had 
shown some of that political wisdom which was mingled so strangely 
with his folly; in his own country he had acted as foolishly 
and as arbitKirily as in England. Enamoured of the Church of 
England, which had so readily accepted his claims to Divine right, 
and had received him in so humble a spirit, he had adopted the 
maxim, ^ no Bishop, no Kmg.’^ He determined, therefore, to intro- 
duce Episcopacy into Scotland. As early as 1606, he had induced the 
jamei tries Estates to Older the restoration of Bishops. At first this 
BiteopS.* practical dMerence. The Bishops worked 

1606 . only as parish priests in the diocese to which they 

were appointed. In 1610, the Church was re-organized, but even 
then the Presbyterian system was in a great degree preserved. The 
General Assembly of the Church was allowed to exist, but distinctly 
under the authorization of the Crovra. Provincial synods were also 
continued, but the^ Bishops became their permanent presidents. It 
was observed, also, that there was no room left for the lesser 
assemblies, called presbyteries. Matters which had hitherto been 
Atttborized by ^ hands were now referred to the Bishops. In 
the Eit&tei. this mitigated form, Episcopacy was, in 1612, authorized 
by the Estates. The real difficulty which met the King 
was the endowment of the bishoprics. The Church property had 
been secularized, and could not be regained from the lay-holdem. 
For many years the Bishops continually complained of their poverty. 
It was not till the year 1616, when James visited Scotland in person, 
that the Ml meaning of the change became obvious. The eyes of 
the citizens of Edinburgh were then shocked by the ornaments 
lavished on the Chapel of Holyiood, and the performances of the 
showy ceremonies of the English Church, Deans and chapters were 
also re-established. Bishops were ordered henceforward to he 
re-elected in the English fashion, by a royal cong^ d^^re, and the 
law was brought in, asserting that “whatsoever Ms Majesty should 
determine in the external government of the Church, by the advice 
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of the Bishops and a competent number of ministers, should have 
the strength of law.” The Presbyterians, who said ‘'that this was 
Hke to cut the cords of the remanent liberties of their Kirk,” protested, 
and the protesters were punished. 

The King's assault upon the Presbyterian system was completed 
when, in 1621, the Estates ratified the Five Articles „cited 
which had already been carried in the General Assembly 
at Perth. These Five Articles introduced innovations Perth, 
very distasteful to the ScotcL The Presbyterians, who 
had always given exclusive prominence to the social charac- 
ter of the Lord's Supper, regarding it as a meal to be taken 
m common, as a sign of communion, and who therefore received 
it sitting, were now obliged to receive it on their knees. It 
was also allowed to be given in private houses, which was 
again opposed to their view of its public and social nature. 
Private baptism was allowed, and that rite thus rendered a sort of 
process to be carried out between the priest and the person baptized, 
rather than the public reception by the Church of the baptized person. 
Episcopal confirmation was ordered, and what was perhaps the 
greatest grievance of all, especially when taken in connection with 
the recent relaxation of the observance of the Sabbath in England, 
the observance of the five great Church holydays was enjoinei It 
was not without much difficulty that obedience to these ordinances 
was obtained. The risiug influence of Laud is visible in these 
enactments. As the Kiug’s chaplain, he had already succeeded in 
persuading James to accept the Arminian rather than the Oalvinistic 
view of grace and free-wiU, although, earlier in his life, James had 
been so eager a Calvinist that he had persuaded the Dutch to perse- 
cute and expel their Arminian teachers, and had even, as late as 1618, 
been instrumental in securing the death of Bamevelt, the patriotic 
grand pensionary of Holland, for his heretical views. Before the 
close of the reign. Laud, at the instigation of Lord Keeper Williams, 
had been made Bishop of St. David’s. 

In Ireland the King had succeeded in a great degree in carrying 
out those plans of colonization in which Elizabeth had scotch coioniw 
failed, and had planted or colonized with Scotch 
Protestants a considerable portion of the province of Ulster. This 
subject will be more fully mentioned, when Mand comes more 
prominently forward, in the next reign. 
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T he accession of Ohailes I. was regarded by Ms contemporaries 
with joy and hope. The late change of policy, which he and 
his favourite had been chiefly instrumental in producing, was highly 
popular in the country, and it was believed that changes of the same 
character would take place in other branches of the Government. 
This was a mistake. His accession in fact did not in any sense form 
the beginning of a new period, and the history of his reign is but a 
continuation of that of his father. The interests are 
James and identical, but strengthened and exaggerated. This is 
SmpSeA principally to the character of the King. The king- 

craft on wMch he prided himself had at all events taught 
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James the necessity of occasional pliancy. It is true that his total 
misapprehension of the character of the English soyereignty rendered 
his yiews of domestic goyermnent fundamentally false ; while, jfrom 
his mistaken belief in the power of Spain, and in the excellence of 
strong monarchical goyemment, his foreign policy was constantly 
OT!oneous. Eut for aU that his was not the character to irritate 
wilfully. On the other hand, Charles had been bred in the same 


school and imbibed the same ideas, but was wanting in that experi- 
ence of the danger of popular opposition which James’s youth had 
giyen him. He relied no less completely upon the adyice of the 
shallow and impulsiye Buckingham ; but behind this apparent sur- 
render of his will, he was possessed of an obstinacy which preyented 
him from making those prudent concessions which the temper of the 
times rendered necessary. Sir Ferdinand Fairfax giyes the popular 
yiew of this defect when he sa3rs, “ The King is in his own nature 
yery stiff.” Consequently, while the same abuses were ^aaoinieat 
perpetuated, the opposition to them met with a far hostility of 
stronger obstacle than in the preceding reign. The jar 
was proportionately stronger, and parties more embittered. It will be 
seen, in fact, that in the three first years of his reign Charles had 
succeeded in putting eyery branch of the nation— the Lords, the 
Commons, and the Church— in an attitude of hostility. 

We must be careful to recollect that the House of Commons, with 
which the King at first quarrelled, was not in any sense character of 
a popular one. It consisted of wealthy and powerful the House 
gentry, and of great lawyers, whose knowledge of con- 
stitutional precedent rendered them the natural and formidable 
opponents of the encroachments of the Crown. The changes of the 
last century, especially the freedom with which property was alienated, 
and the commercial wealth which followed on the new life of the 


Eenaissance, had filled England with wealthy and mdependent 
gentlemen, among whom the old aristocratic spirit of liberty, no 
longer existing m the new Court nobility, had found a home. It is 
from this class that the representatiyes of the people were chosen, and 
against this spirit that the King had first to struggle. 

There is another point to be borne in mind if we would understand 
the importance of the coming contest. It was in Parlia- Nothing to re- 
ment alone tha^ any successful opposition to the Crown 
could be attempted. The character of the government 
of the Tudors had vastly iucreased the power of the executive. 
This h an essential part of that system of popular absolutism which 
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they had established, and may be illustrated by the state of France 
during the Second Empire. The only hold which the nation had 
upon the action of the Crown was the Parli^entaxy power of granting 
supplies. In no other way, short of armed insurrection, could the 
royal power be withstood. The events of the two last reigns had 
rendered the national feeling intensely Protestant, 
feeiingi of Apart from their fear of loss of liberty at home, there 
tbe country. point on wMch the whole body of the people 

felt so strongly as religion. In their own country this feeling was 
exhibited in the stringent laws enacted against Koman Catholics, and 
in the popular jealousy of any mitigation of them. Abroad, it was 
shown in the sympathy which was felt for the Protestant cause, at 
that time in danger of absolute ruin from the Catholic successes in 
the European war. It was mainly as a step against Catholicism, and 
as a blow to Spain, which was regarded as the head of Catholicism, 
that the French match had been hailed in England with such joy. 
The opposition of Eichelieu, the great French minister, to the 
Austrian house was already understood ; the purely political char- 
acter of that opposition was not yet known. 

The position of affairs abroad was indeed such as to excite the 
Position of gravest apprehensions. After his great defeat at the 
foreign nffaiw. battle of the White Mountain in 1620 , Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine and nominal King of Bohemia, had trusted his 
affairs to three generals— Mansfeld, the Margrave of Baden, and 
Christian of Brunswick. The attempts of these generals to cany the 
war into the south or Catholic part of Germany had met with the 
worst success. Baden, in attempting to enter Bavaria, had been 
defeated at Wimpfen j Christian of Brunswick had crossed the river 
Main, only to be defeated at Hochst ; Mansfeld’s army was alone left. 
In these disastrous circumstances Frederick had trusted himself to 
the foolish advice of his father-in-law. James, always blinded by 
trust in his own diplomatic skill and in the good intentions of Spain, 
advised him to dismiss his troops. Thus Mansfeld and Christian 
found themselves masterless, and in the position of land pirates. 
They sought and found a refuge in the service of the Dutch, but were 
constantly kept in check by the skill of the Imperial General Tilly. 
These victories, and the Treaty of Niclasbuxg ( 1622 ), which relieved 
Austria from all pressure from Hungary, enabled the Emperor so to 
dominate Germany that he secured the transference of the Palatinate 
and the Electorship from Frederick to the Duke of Bavaria (the head 
of the Eoman Catholic League). At the same time he bribed Saxony, 
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the chief of the Protestant powers, with the gift of the ProYiace 
of Lnsatia, and when the Huguenot msurrection in 
Prance was closed by the Treaty of Montpellier, there tue Piotestant 
was extreme danger that\lie Protestant religion would 
be virtually annihilated. 

It was at this crisis that Edchelieu appears on the scene. Under 
his influence a great League was formed, embracing Richelieu lomm 
Holland, Denmark, Venice and Savoy. To this League league. 
England was added, the price of its adherence being the French 
match. The parts the different nations had to play were accurately 
marked out. To England was given the war upon the sea coasts ; 
to Holland, India ; to Venice and Savoy, Italy ; to the Northern 
Protestants, Germany ; while Eichelieu kept for himself the Valte- 
line, a little strip of country terminating at the northern end of the 
Lake of Como, which formed the only road between the Austrian 
dominions north and south of the Alps, and the possession of which 
would go far to paralyze the power of that house. Of all this vast 
plan the French part alone took effect. Satisfied with the possession 
of the Valteline, and with the blow he had thus dealt to the Aus- 
trians, Eichelieu suddenly concluded the Treaty of sreawof 
Mongon in 1626. Already, in the preceding year, Chris- Monson. 
tian IV. of Denmark had undertaken the defence of the Northern 
German Protestants, and in 1626 suffered a disastrous and final de- 
feat at the hands of Tilly at the battle of Latter. It was the Pro- 
testants themselves who were chiefly to blame for the sudden collapse 
of Eichelieu’s plan. Absolutely careless of political considerations, 
and thinking only of their own selfish interests, the French Hugue- 
nots, who were closely connected with the great turbulent French 
nobles, had taken the opportunity of foreign war to renew their 
insurrection. The eyes of Eichehen were open to the fact that unify 
at home was necessary for powerful action abroad. 

It was just while KicheHeu was making his great League, and 
seeking, as has been said, the co-operation of England, that the 
French match had been entered into. To the English it had first 
appeared a pledge of a consistent Protestant policy. But no such 
idea existed in the minds of either Charles or Buckingham ; with 
them it was a mere whim, an act of spiteful insult to the Spanish 
Court, and nothing more. To Eichelieu it was a political bargain 
without reference to reb’gion. Its true character was soon displayed, 
and the disappointment of the English was proportionate to their 
hopes. It was soon known that the terms of the marriage-treaty 

PieR. MOS. 
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were almost identical witt those of the proposed Spanish marriage, 
and at least equally favourable to the Boman Catholics. The com 
(Tnpopoiarity s oTUTna tioTi of the marriage therefore, accompanied with 
of the the installation in the palace of the whole apparatus of 

French match, CathoUc woTship, dealt a heavy blow to Buck- 

ingham ’s new-born popularity, and excited the jealousy of the Pro- 
testants, which was still further augmented by an evident tendency 
towards toleration on the part of the Court. Again, not only had 
favour been shown to the Catholics, as an instance of which may he 
mentioned the pardoning of twenty priests, but the tone of the Court 
had become Arminian. Though the point at issue between Arminius 
and Gomar, his opponent in Holland, at the beginning of the seven- 
4«ttinian char- century, was of a very abstruse nature, and not 

actex of the calculated in itself to produce much practical result, the 
Court reiigioiL OaiyjjQjgtjc Puritans of England held, and held rightly, 
that the attack of Arminius upon their doctrine of absolute predes- 
tination would soon lead to other deviations from their doctrine and 
discipline. As a fact, in England the Aiminians were much less 
bitter against the Boman Catholics, admitting that, but for the tem- 
poral claims of the Pope, there was Wt little to separate them. They 
were also admirers of the more pompous and showy worship of the 
English Church, and, to crown all, in most cases, strong upholders of 
the Divine right of kings. An instance of these tendencies had lately 
been given by Dr. Montague, one of the royal chaplains, in a tract 
called “ An Appeal to Caesar.” 

At the same time, Buckingham was the object of a strong opposi- 
of tioii hi the Council. Bristol had felt keenly the Duke’s 
conduct to him with regard to the Spanish match, and 
a laige party of the Lords, headed by the Earl of Pembroke, joined in 
his feelings of enmity towards him. The popularity therefore of 
Buckingham and the King had almost disappeared before 
jua« 18. the first Parliament, which assembled on June 18 , came 
together. The Commons already felt considerable mistrust of the 
honesty of the Court and of their change of policy— a mistrust which 
the slowness with which the preparations for the promised war with 
Spain had been carried on tended to increase. This mistrust at 
once diowed iteelf in an attack upon the Arminian writings of 
Montague, hacked by a petition for the more stringent execution of 
the laws against recusants, and assumed a still more formidable shape 
when the Kii^s demands for supplies came before the House. The 
Commons were told that, besides the heavy debts of the late King, large 
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subsidies bad been promised to tbe German Protestants, and a sum but 
little short of ;^1,000,000 was demanded from them. They only 
granted two subsidies, i^which would amount to perhaps ;6150,000, 
and even went so far as to grant, for one year only, tonnage and 
poundage® (which, ever since Henry VI., had been granted for the 
King’s Hfe), The King was unwilling to receive it with this limita- 
tion, the proposition was therefore thrown out in the Lords, and the 
grant was not made at all. The King attempted to take the case of 
Montague into his own hands ; and this matter and the grant of 
tonnage and poundage were still under discussion when an outbreak 
of the plague compelled the ParKament to adjourn to Oxford. 

During the recess, an event happened which much increased the 
bitterness of the opposition. It seemed to change the indefinite sus- 
picions which had existed, as to the purely political character of the 
French alliance, into a certainty. This event was the loanofiMp* 
loan of eight ships to Eichelieu to assist him in reducing sicieuea. 

La Bochelle, the stronghold of the French Protestants. Charles and 
Buckingham were indeed in an awkward position. To secure the 
match with France, they had promised to lend these ships to be used 
against any enemy of the Crown of France except the Enng of Eng- 
land, and they now found themselves compelled to risk their popu- 
larity by allowing them to serve against the Huguenots. They used 
their best efforts to put off the evil day, and it was not till news 
arrived that a peace had been made between Lonis and the Pro- 
testants, that peremptory orders were issued to the English captains 
to surrender their ships. The anger of the crews was so great that 
they deserted, and the ships had to he manned by French soldiers. 
Great was the dismay of the King and Buckingham when they heard 
that the negotiations between Louis and his subjects had come to an 
end, and that the ships would after all be used against La Bochelle. 
It was thus after a complete failure of their policy, and with all the 
odium attaching to this unpopular act, that they had to meet the Par- 
liament at its next session, which proved even more stormy than the 

1 A subsidy was 4s. on the pound on real property, and 2s. Sd. on the personal estates 
of £3 and upwards. Aliens and Popish recusants paid double this sum. 

2 Customs were the duties leaded upon the staple commodities— wool, sheepskin, 
leather, and tin; these duties were granted in 8rd Edward 1. ; also duties upon 
woollen cloth, granted 21st Edward UI. Tonnage and poundage was a tax varying 
from Is. 6d. to Ss. upon every tun of wine or beer, and from 6d. to Is. on every pound 
of merchandize imported or exported, except on the staple commodities. It was 
granted sometimes for a term of years, sometimes for life. It was originally given in 
47th Edward III. Tomu^'c and poundage at this time was farmed about ^61 dd.COC a 
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preceding one. Discontented with, the amount which, had been granted, 
Charles asked for two subsidies and two-fifteenths more. His demand 
was met by a renewed petition against the Qatholics, with an implied 
charge of insincerity against the King, who since the last occasion had 
granted a pardon to eleven Papists ; and the debates were directed so 
plainly against Buckingham, charging him with maiadministmtion of 
the war, and with the loan of the French ships, that the King thought 
it necessary to order the Duke to make an explanation of his conduct 
before the two Houses. In his explanation Buckingham seemed to 
imply that the King would be satisfied with a new grant of ;£40,000. 
ParUament became evident, after several attempts to 

dissolved. huTTy supplies, that even the small sum thus demanded 
would not be granted till grievances were redressed, 
Charles thought it better to dissolve the Parliament. 

The temper of the Parliament had been clearly shown in the last 
session. The King and Buckingham could not but see that a distinct 
and successful Protestant policy was the only thing that could render 
In hope of the Government tolerable to the nation. They resolved to 

iieetMn?' * Strike a great blow for popularity. The expedition, the 
to Cadiz. slowness and uncertainty of which had been one of the 
charges against Buckingham, was hastened forward. At the same time 
orders were given to disarm Popish recusants ; and when the destina- 
tion of the fleet was made pnbUc, it was found to be Cadiz. A grand 
attack was to be made upon Spain. But the same want of wisdom 
which pursued Charles through his life was already visible. These 
measures, in themselves popular, were rendered hateful by the way in 
which they were carried out. The necessary money was collected by 
the arbitrary and illegal use of demands under the Privy Seal j and 
when completed the fleet was intnrsted, not to a trustworthy and 
popular officer, but, upon no grounds except favour, to Sir Edward 
Cecil, now Lord Wimbledon, a man universally acknowledged 
ita as unfit for the work. The consequence was a 

disastrous failure. Cadiz was reached, but the ship- 
ping, which might have been destroyed, was left unharmed, and 
the drunkenness of many of the men induced the commanders to re- 
embark the army in haste after the capture of one unimportant fort. 
The maia object of the expedition had thus failed ; but it was still 
possible to intercept the Plate fleet from the West Indies. By some 
carelessness it was suffered to pass unobserved, and after twenty 
days of {utile watcbing, a fierce contagious disease compelled the 
fleet to return to England (Dec* 8^ having done absolutely nothing. 
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Tlie King had promised to summon a new Parliament quickly, 
and the state of the finances rendered the step necessary. 

On the 6 th of February 1626,the second Parliament met. Pariiameat 
It was in no good temper, and the foolish means taken by 
the King to weaken the opposition were not likely to soothe it When 
the Hat of those gentlemen who were fitted for the office of Sheriff 
was presented to him according to custom, he pricked^ off the names 
of those who had been the leaders of the opposition in the last Parlia- 
ment, mcluding Sir Edward Coke and Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards Lord Strafford. As the office of Sheriff prevented its holder 
from sitting in Parliament, he thought thus to rid himself of his 
chief enemies. Coke iudeed disputed this view of the Sheriff’s duties, 
and was elected for another county ; but neither he, nor any of the 
other Sheriff's, appear to have sat in Parliament® The'Parliamentat 
once proceeded to appoint three great Committees — one appomb tiiree 
for Eeligion, one for Grievances, and the third for Evils committees, 
and their remedies. It was again against Montague that the Com- 
mittee on Eeligion was pointed, and the King, finding himself unable 
to protect his chaplain, allowed him to be proceeded against and pun- 
ished by the Commons. The Committee of Grievances found no 
difficulty m drawing up a formidable list. At the head stood illegal 
taxation. The expenses of Government had formerly, they said, been 
met by regular taxes granted by Parliament, by su'bsidies and 
fijfteenths, by tonnage and poundage, by customs, accordmg to a rate 
fixed from time immemorial, and by an occasional loan. But now, loans 
were raised arbitrarily under the Privy Seal ; tonnage and poundage 
was collected, although not granted by Parliament ; the customs were 
largely increased according to a new book of rates established by 
James I. ,* while the money thus illegally collected was wasted by the 
bad management of the Council of War, and produced nothing but 
loss of honour. 

Meanwhile, the King was waiting anxiously for his supplies. His 
spokesman in the House said, “ His Majesty desires me to teE you 
he wishes to know, without further delaying of time, chariei's irrf- 
what supplies you will give for his present occasion.” t*tin««peeci» 8 . 
The answer he received was a list of grievances to be remedied. 
The King replied in anger, “I will be willing to hear your 

1 The King completes the election of SherijB& hy pricking the parchment opposite the 
names of the gentlemen eligible for the office. 

3 Rnshworth gives a speech of Six T. Wentworth in this Parliament; he must have 
eonfnaed Sir Thomas Wentworth and Mr. Wentworth. 
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grievances, as predecessors have been, so that yon will apply 
yourselves to redress grievances, and not to inquire after grievances, 
I mnst let you know that I will not let any of my servants be 
questioned by you ; much less such as are of eminent place and 
near to me. I see you specially aim at the Duke of Buckingham. 
I would you would hasten for my supply, or else it wHl be worse foi 
yourselves, for if any ill happen I think I shall be the last to feel it.” 
This threat produced the very thing it was intended io avoid. Dr. 
Turner rose and proposed sis: questions, aimed against the mis- 
management of the Duke, and resting upon common fame. It was 
questioned whether common fame was ground sufficient for a charge, 
but the great lawyers, especially Selden, held that no other evidence 
was possible in settling the preliminary question whether an 
impea<shment of impeachment was desirable. Dpon this the Commons 
Bu<*ta«hain. determined upon the impeachment, and resolved to 
“ proceed to the great affair of Buckingham, momiag and afternoon, 
tin it was done, to the end that they might proceed to consider his 
Majesty’s demand for supply.” The threatened assault was met by 
Buckingham by a counter attack on the Earl of Bristol, whom he 
knew would be the chief witness against him. 

Again the folly of the King ruined his hopes of success. The 
Lords, before whom the trial must ultimately come on, might have 
been supposed well affected to tbe King. He bad taken measures to 
make them his enemies. Not only had he, from the moment of Bris-' 
tol’s arrival in England, kept him in confinement, he had also refused 
to send him his usual writ of summons to this Parliament. Of this 
Bristol had complained. The writ had then been sent, accompanied by 
a private letter, forbidding bis attendance. The whole correspondence 
was placed before the House. Again, for some private matter, the 
King had issued Ms own warrant, and imprisoned Arundel, the Earl 
Marshal, an avowed enemy of Buckingham, and the holder of no 
less than six proxies in the House, The Lords had voted this a 
breach of privilege, and, after a quarrel of three months, obliged the 
King to restore the Earl to liberty. 

With its dignity thus offended, the House was not inclined to 
listen to Charles’s representations on behalf of his favourite. It ruled 
that the charge against Buckingham should he first heard, and then 
that agaiast Bristol, and also permitted Bristol to he heard by 
counsel, which the King had refused to allow. On the 8th of May 
oh»r««i againrt ^1^® impeachment took place. The chief speakers on 
BackinfiMii. lijjQ Qf Commons were Sir Dudley Digges and 
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Sir Jolm Elliot. Tlie charges were, that Buckingham had mis- 
managed the leTenue, bought and sold offices, lent ships to France to 
the detriment of the Protestant religion, and finally had poisoned the 
late King. The last ch^ge was entirely frivolous, and, as it threw 
an implied blame upon Charles, marks the extreme animosity felt 
by the Commons. The speeches of Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John 
Elliot, the latter of whom compared Buckingham to Sejanus, so 
enraged the K±ag, that he at once apprehended them. Buckingham 
replied to the charge, and the Commons were preparing a rejoinder, 
when the King, after again trying to procure supplies by threats, 
determined at aU events to save his favourite, and in spite parliament 
of the remonstrances of the House of Lords, dissolved ^ 

Parliament. He did not succeed in doing this quickly 
enough to prevent the Commons from drawing up a Remonstrance, so 
vigorous, that the King thought it necessary to have it publicly burnt. 

Two unsuccessful attempts at managing the Parliament made the 
King determined to try what he could do without one. From June 
1626 to March 1628 the attempt was made. The conduct of public 
affairs during this interval was such as to supply the third Parlia- 
ment, when it assembled, with a plentiful list of grievances. 
Money was an absolute necessity, and though the last ai<,ner obtained 
Parliament had promised the King two subsidies and byiiiegai 
three-fifteenths, the promise was only provisional, and 
the grant never completed. All sorts of illegal means had therefore 
to be employed. Tonnage and poundage was collected under the 
Great Seal. Roman Catholic recusants were by law bound to pay 
monthly fines j in practice these had often been remitted ; com- 
inissioners were now appointed to make arrangements with them, not 
exacting their fines to the full, but compounding for some immediate 
payment. From the City of London ^£150,000 was peremptorily 
demanded as a loan, and all the seaports in the country were ordered to 
supply ships. It was in vain that they pleaded precedents. They were 
met with the reply that they need not look for precedents, “ the one 
precedent was obedience.” Writs under the Privy Seal were largely 
issued for loans, and the soldiers and trainbands were called out and 
iaspected, and billeted on the inhabitants. They were nominally 
under strict martial law, practically they pillaged mercilessly. 

All this was done under the specious pretext that it was absolutely 
necessary to secure the country from an invasion. There 
were certainly no signs of any such invasion, but it was pretext or 
urged that the wealtoess shown by the ill f^uccess of the 
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the law of tiie land.” This enaetment had been frequently overruled 
by the King’s Council, which claimed extraordinary powers, a griev- 
ance which was provided against in the 25th of Edward III. : “No 
one be taken by petition or suggestion to the King, unless it be 
by indictment or presentment, or by writ original at the common 
law.” It seems, however, to have been unquestioned that the Privy 
Council were allowed to commit a man to prison, and the real point 
to be decided was. Were they not, like any other magistrate, bound to 
show cause for such committal 1 To this it was replied that these 
prisoners were committed by special command of the King, and that 
that altered the case. All old precedents led to the belief that it was 
impossible for the King to supersede law, yet the decision of the 
judges was in favour of the Crown. The authority on which the 
Chief- Justice, Sic Nicholas Hyde, rested, was a petition or declaration 
of the judges in the thirty-fourth year of Elizabeth, addressed to 
Hatton and Cecil, which seemed to imply that if the committal were 
Judges decide “^ade at the King’s special command the ordinary course 
for the Crown, of faw was Overruled : “We think that if any person 
shall be committed by her Majesty’s special commandment or by 
order from the Council Board, is good cause for the same Court (the 
King’s Bench) to leave the said person in custody.” The sentence 
being ungrammatical, is not very clear, but such as it is it formed the 
chief basis of a judgment which virtually annihilated one of the 
most important clauses of the great Charter. 

While this great trial was pending, the money and troops which 
War with ^^he King had .collected had been employed. The ex- 
pedition directed against a new enemy had been as 
disastrous as its predecessor. Not content with having a war with 
Spain upon his hands, as weE as his domestic difficulties, Charles had 
plunged into a war with Prance, and sent a great armament against 
the Isle of Bh4 

The junction between Prance and England bad been a mere whim 
of Charles and Buckingham, but they had found that the hopes it 
held ont of a Protestant poEcy had brought them popularity. Un- 
able to understand tbe great views of EicbeHeu, the necessify under 
which he was of establishing domestic unity, and the importance to 
oharies'areMoni of Piotestantism of united action, and 

for helping the bent Solely upon the acquisition of popularity at home, 
Hngaenotf. King and his Minister had been rapidly estranged 

from the French Court. The Treaty of MouQon, which appeared to 
them a desertion, gave the first blow to their Men^hip. Disappointed 
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at the failure of the negotiations between Louis and the Protestants, 
which they had been mainly mstnimental in setting on foot, and 
vexed at lading themselves after all compelled to bear the unpopu- 
larity which attended thelioan of the ships, Charles and Buckmgham 
had lent a willing ear to the persuasions of the Huguenot envoys. 
They had more than once interfered in no very conciliatory manner 
on behalf of the Protestants; and now, believing that an open 
support of that party would secure their immediate popularity, 
did not shrink from an entire reversal of their late policy. Private 
reasons made them the more ready to adopt this line of action. 
Buckmgham quarrelled with Eichelieu, as he had quarrelled 
with Olivarez, and is said to have insulted the Prench by his 
vanity in aspiring to the love of the Queen. Charles had found 
his wife’s household so disagreeable, so inclined to make mischief 
between himself and his wife, and in their ostentatious Catho- 
licism so repulsive to the nation, that he had felt himself com- 
pelled, after several stonny scenes, to drive them ignominiously 
from the country. The great fleet and army therefore, which was 
nominally intended for an attack upon the Algerines, directed its 
course towards La Eochelle. No step could have been devised more 
injurious to the Protestant interests ; it drove France and Spain for the 
moment to lay aside their enmity, and to join to uphold the Catholic 
cause. Nor had proper measures been taken for the reception of the 
fleet at La Eochelle. Unable to understand so sudden a change of 
policy on the part of England, the mhabitants at first refused admission 
to the fleet, and were only after much persuasion induced to assume 
a position of open rebellion. Meanwhile Buckingham 
had attempted to secure a basis of operations by con- expedition 
quering the Isle of Eh6. The open country was easily ^ 
mastered, but Toyras, the governor, retired to the strong fortress of 
St. Martin, and when a blockade of eleven weeks was rendered futile 
by the revietuaUing of the fort, Buckingham found himself compelled 
to withdraw his troops. He re-embarked them, after a disastrous 
action in which he lost more than 1200 men ; and this second expedi- 
tion of the reign returned home with as little success as the one which 
had preceded it. Its arrival added fresh difSculties to the King, 
fresh grievances to the people. Honour forbade that the Huguenots 
should be thus deserted, Without money any renewed effort was 
impossible. It became necessary to summon a new Parliament. 
Meanwhile the nation felt bitterly its loss of honour, and the country 
groaned under the outrages of the mutmous and unpaid soldiery* 
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The third Parliament of the reign assembled March 17, 1628. The 
King did what he could to secure a favourable election. 
Parliament. Moie than Seventy gentry who had been imprisoned for 
March 17, 1628 . tiie loan were liberated. Arundel and Bristol, 

who had been restored to confinement after the last Parliament, with 
Abbot the Archbishop, whose Puritan tendencies had brought him into 
disgrace, were allowed to take their seats in the House of Lords. These 
steps were takenin vain. Many of the released prisoners were returned to 
the Parliament. Even in Westminster the opposition candidates were 
elected, and all the four members for London were men who had suf- 
fered for refusing the loan. The King’s opening speech was not con- 
ciliatory. “ Take not this for threatening,” he said, “ I scorn to threaten 
any but my equals.” The Lord Keeper Coventry, who had succeeded 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, on his disgrace in that ofdce, added, 
“ His Majesty is resolved that Ms affairs cannot permit him to expect 
aid over long.” Unmoved by these admonitions, the House at once 
proceeded to consider grievances, and following the tactics they had 
already adopted, they promised five subsidies, but refused to pass the 
Bill granting them till grievances were redressed. The first point 
brought forward was naturally the late trial with reference to the 
Habeas Corpus. The discussion was long, and frequently interrupted 
by messages from the Crown to hasten supply. 

With an ill-judged assumption of power, the King declared there 
shonld he no Easter holidays. This was a flagrant breach of Parlia- 
mentary privileges. “ This House,” said Coke “always adjourns itself.” 
A fresh message demanded that a day should be appointed for the 
completion of the five subsidies. Then Sir Thomas Wentworth moved, 
in plain words, that “ grievances and supplies should go hand in hand.” 
On this the House acted ; a succession of petitions were sent up 
against grievances, wMch were ultimately incorporated in one great 
ihe petitioa petition, known as the Petition of ^ght. The points of 
of Eight. that petition were four, meeting the great grievances 

under wMch the nation was at that time suffering. (1) 
That no man be compelled to pay loan, benevolence, or tax, without 
consent of Parliament, or be molested or disquieted for the refusal of 
it (2) That no subject should be imprisoned without cause shown. 
(3) That soldiers and mariners should not be billeted on the people 
without their wilL (4) That no commission should be issued in time 
of peace to try subjects by martial law. It was usual, when the Kiiig 
gave Ms consent to a petition, to use the words, “ Let right be done 
as ifl desired.” Instead of this comprehensive formula, the King 
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returned a lengthened reply in liie following terms : The King 

wiUeth that right be done according to the customs and 

laws of the realm, and that the Statute be put in execu- evasive answer. 

tion, that his subjects may have no cause to complain of ^ 

any wrongs or oppression contrary to their rights and privileges, to 

the preservation whereof he holds himself as well obliged as of his 

prerogative/’ 

This answer appeared veiy unsatisfactory to the House ; it was 
regarded as the work of Buckingham, Till that time the Duke’s 
name had been carefully kept in the background, “All this time,” 
said Selden, “we have cast a mantle on what was done „ , „ 

^ Scene in the 

last Parliament, but now, being driven again to look on Home, 
that man, let us proceed with what was then well 
begun.” A message came from the King announcing the speedy 
close of the Parliament, and bidding them undertake no new business, 
and least of all cast aspersions on the ministers. Sir John Elliot, 
speaking on this point, was checked by Finch, the Speaker, a creature 
of the Court. The House was much excited, “ Let us sit in silence,” 
said Sir Dudley Digges ,* “ we are miserable.” The excitement rose 
to such a pitch that tears were freely shed. At length Sir Edward 
Coke spoke the feeling of the House in a direct attack upon the 
Duke. The Speaker begged leave to retire for half an honr ; and the 
House, that it might speak more freely, dissolved itself iuto Com- 
mittee, The Speaker was absent three hours in conference with the 
King, during which time the House gave free vent to its pent-up in- 
dignation, On his return, the Speaker announced that the King would 
meet the Houses on the following momii^. The members separated 
in full expectation of a sudden dissolution, but the Speaker seems to 
have made the King clearly understand the determined feeling of the 
House, and when Charles met them the following day (June 7th) he 
tore his evasive answer from the petition, and ordered the usual words, 
“ Soit droit fait comme il est desire,” to be appended in its place. 

The Commons and the nation were alike triumphant at this 
success ; their gratitude for it was at once shown by the irfumpii at 
completion of the grant of the five subsidies. But they 
naturally concluded that, having obtained sanction for the Petition 
of Bight, they were at liberty to act at once upon it. They therefore 
proceeded to examine into those grievances which were most obviously 
in contravention of it. They fimt of all attacked and declared the 
illegality of a Commission, established just before the beg inn i n g of 
this Parliament, for examining into the possible means of raising 
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money. This they regarded, not mmaturally, as an apparatus for 
discovering the best methods of illegal taxation. They then pro- 
ceeded with their attack on Bnckinghan^, and drew up a Remon- 
strance, declaring him the cause of aU the evils which the Petition was 
to rectify. Thirdly, they asserted the illegality of the collection of 
tonnage and poundage in accordance with the Petition of Bight. In 
all probability the King had really not understood these customs to 
be included ; in the bill itself the word “imposition,” which would 
have been the natural one to use for such a tax, had been omitted, 
and it is almost impossible not to regard this claim on the part of 
the Commons as an attempt to force on the King indirectly a new 
limitation of his power. They were still engaged in their remonstrance 
on this head, when the King, disgusted with the slight advantages 
Pariituaent ^ concessions had gained him, fearing for his favourite, 
srorogaed. and determined not to lose the tonnage and poundage, 

Jnnaas, Suddenly prorogued the House. This he did in a 

speech, putting his own interpretation on the Petition of Right, and 
concluding with, the words ; “ That as for tonnage and poundage, it is 
a thing I cannot be without, and was never intended by you to ask, nor 
meant by me, I am sure, to grant.” The Parliament would not admit 
this interpretation of the Petition, they held that there was no ground 
for distinguishing tonnage and poundage from other sources of the 
revenue. It has been usual to assert that Charles’s real intention 
was made clear the next day, when he stopped the printer, who had 
already struck off copies of the Petition and answer, and caused the 
first evasive answer to be reappended in the printed forms. In fact, 
however, he had both answers printed side by side, most probably 
with the intention of showing that their meaning was the same, 
though the expressions were different. 

The Parliament was to reassemble in January 1629. In the inter- 
val affairs of considerable importance had taken place. In the first 
place, the Duke of Buckingham, the man whom the 
of Badsingjuun. CommoBS had regarded as the cause of all evil, and who 
Aug. 2 s. anger from falling direct upon the King, 

was assassinated. It had been thought necessary to continue the war- 
like attempts of the preceding year. An army was collected to relieve 
La Rochelle, against which the whole strength of the Rrench 
kingdom, under the immediate orders of Richelieu, was now directed. 
Buckingham was to take charge of the expedition in person, to 
remove if possible the bad effects of Ms disaster. Preparations were 
being hurried on at Portsmouth, ami the Duke was personally 
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supermtending them, when, as he was conversing with some of his 
subordinates, he was stabbed to the heart by Felton, who had served 
as a lieutenant in the expedition to the Isle of Eh^. The murderer 
declared that he had no accomplices, and was inspired solely by 
patriotic and religious zeal It was indeed impossible but that the 
assaults upon Buckingham in Parliament should have produced an 
effect upon the popular mind. Already, before the adjournment 
Dr. Lamb, the Duke’s physician, had been murdered in London. 
Placards had been posted in the streets, asking ‘‘Who rules the 
Kingdom ?— The King. Who rules the King ? — ^Buckingham. Who 
rules Buckingham ?— The DevB ; ” and the doggerel lines, 

** Let Geoi^e and Charles do what they can. 

The Dnhe shall die like Dr. Lamb," 

were current in men’s mouths. It was in spite of frequent warnings 
of the danger he would incur that the Duke had insisted on going to 
Portsmouth There is no reason to disbelieve Felton’s account, that it 
was the conviction of Buckingham’s crimes that induced him to com- 
mit the murder. Buckingham had owed his elevation to his personal 
beauty, and to the dashing and attractive qualities he no doubt 
possessed. As a statesman he was absolutely ineflS.- Bnckingham’* 
cient. The cause of his extreme unpopularity among 
his contemporaries may weE have been jealousy at the vast accumu- 
lation of titles and ranks which had been heaped upon him,^ and the 
frivolous and overweening vanity which marked Ms public conduct. 
Graver charges, in the eyes of a student of Mstory, are Ms misappre- 
ciation of the growth of popular force, and the ignorance of foreign 
politics, which induced him in mere caprice to plunge England into 
two important wars. He thus neutralized the power of both France 
and England, and by throwing France into alliance with Spain, in fact 
secured the defeat of that Protestant cause he was pretending to uphold. 

On the immediate conduct of affiedra in England Ms death produced 
no change. The King intended henceforward to be Ms own minister. 
Weston, lately made Lord Treasurer, hoped for a moment to secure 
some of the Duke’s influence, but a greater man than he had now 
joined the Council of the King. The Court had induced several of 
its old opponents to throw aside their opposition. Saville and the 
lawyers Noy and Littleton had become devout courtiers; and 

t He bad been made Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Euight of the Garter, Lord 
mgb Admiral, Chief-Justice in Eyre, Master of the King’s Bench, High Steward of 
Westminster, Constable of Windsor Castle, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
wid Warden of the Cinque Port*. 
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Wentwortli, janding, it is probable, no career in what he regarded 
Wentworth the ^ losi^ig canse, had accepted a peerage, and became 
mainatayof henceforward the mainstay of the Court. Meanwhile, 
the Court. liberties of the subject, especially with regard to 

tonnage and poundage, were infringed as before. A man named 
VasaaU had been imprisoned, and his goods seized, for refusing to 
pay extra customs, and the merchandize of Eichard Chambers of 
London had been seized because he declined to pay tonnage and 
poundage. Nor had the sensitive religious jealousy of the people 
been left without fresh causes of irritation. Laud had been raised t& 
the Bishopric of London, and Montague and Manwaring, though 
censured and condemned by Parliament, were pardoned and rewarded, 
the one with the Bishopric of Chichester, the other with large Church 
preferments. The mistrust with regard to religion had been still 
further increased by tbe discovery of a letter, among the papers of a 
Jesuit Society at derkenwell, which distinctly set forth that Armin- 
ianism was hut the small end of the wedge, which the Jesuits had 
good hope of driving home.^ 

The death of Buckingham, then, which might have softened the 
pariiameat Opposition, had had no such effect, and Parliament 
waagemWei. assembled, sore at the desertion of its leaders, at the 
juL 20. continued disregard of the Petition of Eight, and at 

what they regarded as a systematic effort to thwart their religious 
views. The violations of the Petition of Eight were referred to a 
committee, which produced a speech from the Crown, urging the 
House at once to grant tonnage and poundage, and thus put an end 
to the matter. They chose rather to turn to their religious grievances. 
At the suggestion of Sir John Elliot, a general engagement was 
entered into to preserve the religion of the country ; and the subject 
of the pardon of the Arminian clergy was again and again brought 
forward. The same spirit displayed itself with regard to the arbi- 
trary taxes. All the instances of the neglect of the Petition of Eight 
were brought forward ; and at length Elliot made a personal assault 
on Laud, on Neil, Bishop of Wiuchester, and on the Lord Treasurer 
Weston. Upon the Speaker being requested to put to the vote the 
question before the House, he refused, saying he had received an 
order of adjournment from the King. Once again, after reassembling, 
the House was adjourned. 

Finally, on the 2 nd of March, the Speaker again declared that the 

1 “Now we have planted that sovereign drug AimManism, which we hope will purge 
the Ftotsftants from their heresy ; and it fiouiisheth and hears fruit in due seasoxL" 
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King had ordered him to adjourn the House, and refused to put the 
c[uestioii. In expectation of what might happen, and fearing a speedy 
dissolution, two membq^ of the opposition, Denzel Holies and 
Valentine, had placed themselves on either side of the chair, and by 
force held the Speaker down when he strove to leave it. A scene 
of considerable disturbance ensued. In spite of his tears and 
entreaties, the Speaker was kept in his seat till Holies had read a 
protest, declaring that any one who should favour or countenance 
Popery or Arminianism, or counsel and advise the levying of sub- 
sidies not granted by Parliament, or should voluntarily pay any such 
subsidy, should be reputed a capital enemy to the l^gdom and 
commonwealth. While this was being read, the doors were locked, to 
guard against intei-ruption ; nor were the expectations of the Commons 
mistaken, for the King was intending an immediate dissolution. He 
sent for the Serjeant of the House, who was however forbidden to obey. 
He then sent the Usher of the House of Lords with a message. He 
was refused admittance. Finally, the Guard was sent with orders to 
break open the door. The appeal to force was not necessary ; the 
protest having been read, the House had hurriedly adjourned and 
dispersed. The King immediately, without summoning the Com- 
mons, dissolved Parliament.^ The chief actors in this 
scene, HoUes, Elliot, Selden, Valentine, and others, dissolved, 
were at once apprehended by orders of the Council. 

Holies, Elliot and Valentine, were committed close prisoners to the 
Tower, and their studies and papers sealed up. The conduct of the 
King throughout this session leads to the supposition that he had 
little hope of establishing amicable relations with Parliament. At 
all events the effort was now over. He was determined to rule with- 
out one. The false notion of the Stuarts with regard to the position 
of the sovereign in England, and their favourite theory of Divine 
right, had produced the natural result. Popular sovereignty was at 
an end, an undisguised arbitrary government had taken its place. 

Clarendon asserts of this time, that it was one of such order and 
prosperity, that England was the envy of foreign countries ; but on 
more than one occasion he suffers to escape him a list of evils which 
much modifies the assertion. In fact, it is probable that, 
as is frequently the case with despotic governments, without 
commerce was protected, wealth was acquired, and an 
external show of prosperity was the result. But the Government was 
such, that beneath the outward calm, violent passions and universal 
1 The Proclamation of DisBolntion, signed March 2, was issued March 10. 
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discontent were concealed ; and this discontent was excited not only- 
in England, hut in the kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland also. In the 
absence of the Parliament, hy which alone money can he legally granted, 
Hnimciai difficulty wHch must heset a government is the 

goiemes. collection of revenue. For this purpose Charles had re- 
course to means all illegal, or at all events touching the verge of ille- 
gality, and all of them onerous. He at first proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the subsidy promised, but not completed, was fairly his. It 
was raised with the greatest severity throughout the country. He next 
revived obsolete laws, from which he hoped to derive revenue, and 
for this purpose he caused an examination of the boundaries of the 
forests. Grants, and the growth of cultivation, had undoubtedly much 
diminished the old extent of the forests. The object of the exami- 
nation was to restore to the Crown all that had been separated from 
them, or at least to compel the present owners to pay heavy fines or 
large annual rents for what they held. It is said that the jurors in 
such cases were men living m the forest purlieus, and consequently 
open to undue influences, and liable to give unjust verdicts. 
Two or three instances wOl explain the importance of this measure. 
A correspondent, in 1635, writes to the Lord-Deputy of Ireland 
that ‘'all Essex has become forest, and so they say will all the 
counties of England but three — Kent, Surrey, and Sussex.” Lord 
Southampton, who held part of the New Forest, found his income 
likely to be changed from ;£2500 to ^500. The bounds of Rocking- 
ham Forest were increased from six to sixty miles ; and holders ol 
grants in it from Queen Elizabeth were fined sums varying from 
:£20,000 to J3000. In the same way Charles revived the old law of 
knighthood. All £40 holders who had not taken up their knighthood 
were fined, and as the change in the value of money rendered many 
men of that class wholly unfit for the rank of knighthood, they preferred 
being fined to taking the title. £100,000 is said to have been thus col- 
lected, The Statute of the 31st Elizabeth, passed -with the intention of 
checking the extension of large holdings, had forbidden the erection 
of cottages on less than four acres of land. The execution of this law is 
said by a contemporary ‘‘ to vex the poor mightily, it is far more bur- 
densome than the ship-money.” All sorts of matters beyond the cog- 
nizance of common law, such as quarrels, or speaking ill of the Govern- 
ment, were brought before the Star Chamber, and enormous and 
exorbitant fines exacted. No less than £6,000,000 is said to have 
been raised by fines during this period. The severity of these 
fines, and the trivial grounds on which they were exacted, is shown 
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by the fact, that Lord Morley was on one occasion fined no less 
than ;^20,000 ; while we find Strafford urging that Sir David Fowles 
and his son should be fined i2000 apiece to the King, and £2000 to 
himself, for having said that he, Strafford, was no more accounted of 
at Court than an ordinary man. In addition to these, the King found 
means to raise large sums of money by the establishment and sale of 
monopolies. Scarcely anything even of the most common use was 
exempted from this indirect form of taxation. Coal, salt, iron, soap, 
leather, tobacco, beer, butter, linen, hops, and buttons, were all in the 
hands of monopolists. The patents were usually granted to companies, 
who paid largely for them. Thus the patentees for a new soap, which 
experience proved to be very bad, agreed to pay £30,000 for two years, 
and £40,000 for ever after. 

But these were after aU temporary and extraordinary means. A 
fixed revenue was desirable, and a plan was devised by the renegade 
lawyer Noy, m 1634, for supplying this want. This was the famous 
ship-money, by which the counties were called upon to ship-money. 
supply shipping, nominally for the defence of the 
country. It was at first inflicted on the maritime parts of the king- 
dom only \ and the excuses that were alleged were the incursions of 
the Algerine pirates and the naval supremacy of the DutcL From the 
first it was very unpopular. had rather/’ writes Garrard, the 
same correspondent of the Lord Deputy that has been before 
mentioned, ^‘give ten subsidies in Parliament than this old new 
plan of Noy’s.” Subsequently, by the advice of Finch, Speaker 
of the third Parliament, and afterwards Chief- Justice, it was extended 
to all the counties. “When the whole kingdom was in danger,” he 
said, “the whole charge ought to be maintained by all the subjects of 
the realm.” It amounted to about £220,000 a year, and was at first 
employed according to its original intention. A large English fleet 
was kept m the narrow seas, with orders to assert the supremacy of 
the national flag. But the principle was so obviously capable of ex- 
tension that Strafford said of it : “ Let the King only abstain from 
war for three years, that he may habituate his subjects to the pay- 
ment of this tax, and in the end he will find himself more powerful 
and respected than any of his predecessors.” It is not to be supposed 
that so large a measure as this^could be carried out without opposi- 
tion, although Finch, a well-known and subservient instrument of 
the Court, had been made Chief-Justice for the express purpose of 
giving his judgment in favour of it, and had succeeded in persuading 
his fellow Judges to Join him for that purpose. It was a gentleman 
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of the name of John Hampden who undertook to bring the question 
Hiimpd*n’iop- of legality of ship-money before the courts of law. 
poiitioa to It. Tiie trial was as important ^s the preceding one on 
the Habeas Corpus. In that the personal freedom of all Englishmen 
was at stake, in this nothing less than the possibility of the estab- 
lishment of a non-parliamentary rule. The issue was tried on a 
small point. In 1637, John Hampden, a Buckinghamshire gentle- 
man, was assessed at twenty shillings for his property in Stoke 
ManderiUe. On his refusing to pay, the question was tried before 
aU the Judges in the Exchequer Chamber. For six days the argu- 
ment continued — Banks and Littleton were counsels for the Crown ; 
Oliver St. John for Hampden. The chief points relied on by 
Hampden’s counsel were, that the precedents were not applicable, 
that the necessity was not urgent, and that the imposition of the tax 
was in distinct opposition not only to the old statutes, but to the 
Petition of Bight. But the Judges, with Finch at their head, were 
creatures of the Court. Their judgments were couched in the 
strongest language in favour of the prerogative. No Act of Parlia- 
ment,” said Finch, “ can bar the King of his regality. Acts of Parlia- 
importanoe of away his royal power in defence of his 

tiie dedBion kingdom are void, or Acts to bind the King not to com- 
to the ctcmL jn^nd the subjects, their persons, their property, and, I 
say, their money too, for no Acts of Parliament make any difference.” 
Seven of the Judges gave their judgments in favour of the Crown, 
five in favour of Hampden, but of these, two only, Hutton and Crook, 
upon the merits of the case. The judgment seemed to make the 
Eng’s position unassailable. 

If illegal oppression, for a moment triumphant, was producing avast 
xrnpopuiar amouttt of suppressed discontent, the action of the High 
action of Church party was even more disastroua The principle 
the Chnroh. popular Sovereignty, which lay at the bottom of both 
their creeds, closely united the patriotic party with the Puritans, and 
forced into strict alliance the upholders of high prerogative and the 
High Church. As the King’s chief adviser in secular matters was 
Wentworth, though he was generally absent from England, so in 
Church matters was Laud, and they were both devoted to a plan of 
action which they called by the name of " Thorough,” and which con- 
sisted in suppressing, with a strong hand and immediately, aU 
attempts to question their authority. There were many things which 
excited the fears of the Puritans. Arminianism had become the Court 
religion. Laud was known to look with no great dislike upon the reli- 
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gion of Rome ,* and a plan of reconciliation with that Church had been 
formed. A Cardinars hat had been demanded from Rome ; it was at 
first believed for Laud hingiselfjbut as subsequently appeared for aPapal 
agent of the name of Conn, An. accredited agent from the Roman 
Court was accepted in London ; and a considerable number both of 
courtiers and Bishops had expressed to Mm their willingness to accept 
some scheme of comprehension. Moreover, the Court of High 
Commission had rendered itself disagreeable by intermeddling in 
private morality, and by the infliction of exorbitant fines, backed up 
by the authority of the Stax Chamber. Laud, too, was evidently 
aiming at restoring the Church to something of its old political 
importance. He was himself in fact Prime Minister, and intro- 
duced Juxon, Bishop of London, to the Council, in the position of 
Lord-Treasurer. 

Popular dislike to this conduct showed itself in four notable 
instances. In 1630, a clergyman of the name of Leighton four instances 
had written a book called “ Sion’s Plea against Prelacy,” 
full of strong language against the Bishops and against the Queen, 
At Laud’s instigation he was brought before the Star Chamber, fined 
ilOjOOO, whipped, pilloried, branded, slit in the nostrils, and im- 
prisoned for life. Prynne, a lawyer, had, in 1632, published a work 
against stage-plays called “ Histrio-Mastix,’^ which was held to reflect 
upon the conduct of the Queen in taking part in the Court masks. 
He also was Star-Chambered, fined heavily, deprived of his ears, and 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. From his prison he continued 
to write, and published a work caUed “News from Ipswich,” in 
wMch the Bishops are spoken of by the somewhat scurrilous title of 
“ Luciferian Lords.” J ohn Bastwick, a feUow-prisoner, followed his 
example in a book called “ Elenchns Papismi,” Henry Burton also 
produced Ms “Apology.” The language of all these books is un- 
doubtedly strong. With one the Bishops are like “ devils in sur- 
plices,” with another “dumb dogs, antichristian mushrooms, and 
limbs of the Beast but the punishment of the writers was scarcely 
proportionate to their offence. They were brought before the Star 
Chamber, and, besides being fined and cropped, were imprisoned for 
life beyond the limits of England; Bastwick in the Scilly Isles, 
Burton and Prynne in the Channel Islands. It m%ht have shown the 
Government something of the Mdden feeling of the country, that not 
less than 100,000 people are said to have lined the roads to watch 
their departure, as though it were a triumph. 

The cMef machinery on wMch the upholders of the “Thorough'" 
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system relied was the Star Chamber and the venal courts of law. 
El* star How the Jiidges acted has been mentioned with regard 
to the ship-money. The Star-Chamber was in fact the 
Privy Council acting in its ju^cial capacity. Historically the lineal 
descendant of the old “ Concilium ordinaxium ” of the Plantagenets, 
its power, as a judicial body, had been reconstituted by Wolsey for 
the purpose of taking cognizance of failures of justice, or of illegal 
acts on the part of men too important to be safely left to the action 
of common law. This undefined authority the Council had now 
increased, till, as has been seen, nearly any speech or action, by 
which the authority of Government was questioned, was brought 
within its cognizance, to the total subversion of that personal free- 
dom which the common law secures. 

While thus, under a show of successful and even prosperous despot- 
ism, the seeds of the bitterest discontent were being sown in Eng- 
land, the same process was going on both in Ireland and Scotland 
Wentworth, shortly after his desertion of the popular cause, had been 
appointed President of the Council of the North, a Council originally 
established in 1536, after the great Northern insuraection. Under 
Wentworth it was re-organized into an arbitrary court upon the model 
of the Star Chamber, with a right of staying proceedings at common 
law by injunction, and of apprehending persons by its serjeant in any 
Wentworth part of the realm. In 1633, Wentworth was able to 
arbitrary rule still further. In that year he 
Lord-Deputy, was made Lord-Deputy of Ireland, without resigning his 
position in the North, 

On the accession of James 1. all the bygone treasons of the Irish 
Eetroepect of the moment forgiveiL O’Donnell, one of the 

iriJii history. chiefs, was made Earl of Tyrconnel, and O’Neil 

reinstated in his position. Gentleness was mistaken for cowardice, and 
Tyrconnel and O’Neil were soon again conspiring agaiost England. 
The failure of their conspiracy and their flight feom the country 
allowed their property to be confiscated to the Crown, and a lai^e 
part of Ulster, including Derry, Tyrone, Cavan, and Armagh, fell into 
the hands of the Crown — in all some 2,000,000 acres. Three quarters 
coioais&tion restored to the Irish, the rest was 

retained for systematic colonization. There was no 
difficulty in finding volunteers, mostly of Puritan 
opinions, who were willing to submit to the conditions imposed upon 
the intending colonists. The effect was extraordinary ; the decaying 
trade revived j new industries were opened, especially the manufas- 
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ture of Haen, the breeding of cattle, and the growing of wool In 
this prosperity the industrious Irish shared ,* all diversities of race 
were, as far as possible, destroyed. 

There was, however, a Ikrge population of dispossessed landowners, 
who lived a Hfe of idleness and disturbance, and against whom Acts 
of Parliament had to be passed. These formed a dangerous class, and 
the policy of England wmuld have been to unite all the Protestant 
interests of the country to oppose it. Unfortunately there were two 
classes of Protestants, the one consisting of the Scotch colonists in the 
North, and many of the new settlers who were Puritans, and the other 
of those English who had passed over in Elisabeth’s time, and who were 
drawn from a higher class, to whom Puritanism was hateful Of course, 
to Laud and to Charles it appeared necessary, before all things, that this 
party should be raised to prominence, and the Northern Puritans sup- 
pressed. It was felt, too, that Ireland might supply troops, which, in 
case of difficulty, might help to suppress auy Puritau movement in Eng- 
land. To cany out these views, Wentworth assumed the viceroyalty. 
His first measures were directed towards allaying the discontent which 
the Government of the last few years had caused, and which hade fair 
to nsutralize all the advantages gained in the preceding reign. 

The old Irish difficulties were reviving in all their vehemence, and 
Papists, Churchmen, and Puritans were on the verge of 
open fighting. The army had almost disappeared, 1350 government, 
foot and 200 horse were all that remained, and these 
consisted chiefly of substitutes, receiving about a fourth of their nomi- 
nal pay, their officers (for the most part Privy CounciLiors) appropriat- 
ing the remainder. A more efficient army was absolutely necessary. 
The country was put under the government of Lord Falkland. But 
the only way of supporting the new army was hy putting it at free 
quarters. Driven to despair hy this project, the Irish offered to pay a 
krge voluntaiy contribution, J100,000, at the rate of ^£10,000 a quarter, 
if they could get certain concessions or granted. The list of these 

graces explains from what they suffered They desired relief from illegal 
taxation hy the courts, from illegal payments to the soldiery, from 
illegal monopolies, from the religious penal statutes, and from the 
constant inquiry into titles, which was a fruitful source of revenue, 
but which rendered every man’s property insecure. AH this was to be 
ratified by an Irish Parliament. But Falkland unfortunately issued the 
writs for that Parliament without attention to the requirements of Poy- 
nings’ Law. Consequently the Parliament was declared null Still the 
CathoHca, believing that the relief contained in the graces would be 
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given them, began openly to declare their rights, and to establish a 
Eoman Catholic seminary. When EalMand issued a proclamation 
against their proceedings, the Catholics, full of anger, joined the Pro- 
testants in demanding the promised graces, and in refusing to pay the 
voluntary contribution till they were conceded. His government 
having proved a failure, Falkland withdrew to England. For a few 
months the government by Lords- Justices made things worse* 
Voluntary contribution was threatening to cease altogether. 

The sole hope now lay in W entworth. He at once changed the char- 
Wetttworth'» government. He wrote to prohibit the action 

goTemmexHi. of the justices, and when they declared that the legal fine of 

a shilling a Sunday upon all recusants was the only visible 
resource left, he declared himself against it, as destroying the whole con- 
fidence of the Catholics, and asserted that he could with ease secure a 
new voluntary subscription. He came with almost full power. “ It is 
impossible for me,” he said, “ to remedy the evils, unless I be entirely 
trusted and livelily assisted and countenanced by his Majesty.” His 
views were the same as they had been in the North. In Ireland he 
had more scope for carrying them oat. There, as in a conc[uered 
country, the Eing in Council had originally had the power of super- 
seding the common law. By degrees, as civiliration gathered strength, 
this privilege had sunk into disuse ; Falkland had wholly abandoned 
it. But Wentworth did not intend to allow so good a means of 
establishing his arbitrary authority to lie dormant ; whatever 
his words may have been, it is certain that he intended to 
treat Ireland again as a conquered country. “These lawyers,” 
he writes, “would monopolize all judicature, as if no honour or 
justice could be rightly administered but under one of their 
bencher’s gowns. I am sure they little understand the imsettled state 
of this kingdom that could advise the King to lessen the power of his 
Deputy. Therefore, I beseech you, assist me therein ; I shall he 
answerable for my head.” Consequently the Castle Court assumed 
as dominant a position as the Star Chamber or tbe Court of York ia 
England. W entworth’s personal predominance secured tbe renewal of 
the voluntary grant. But he was not contented. He wanted an army 
to suppress opposition, the army must be paid, and the payment must 
uot be precarious ; there was no way to secure such an income hut by 
Parliament. It was not without persuasion that he overcame 
Charles’s dislike to such assemblies. In a most curious despatch he 
explained his plans, and removed Ms master’s objections. His chief 
reliance was on Poyrdngs’ Law. By that law nothing could be pro- 
posed in the Irish Parliament which had not first been approved by 
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the English Council. The Act was doubtless intended to place the 
initiative in the English Council as a safeguard against the inhuence 
of the great Irish chiefe qr overweening deputies. But the letter of 
the law was with Wentworth ; he made the best of it. The mighty 
power,” he said, “ gotten by the wisdom of former ages must be pre- 
served with hallowed care.” It was thus he made use of it : the 
Parliament which was to be summoned was to be divided into two 
sessions— the first to be occupied entirely with matters of finance ; the 
second, it was promised, should be given to the confirmation of the graces. 
The letter in which he explains Ms plans lays bare what is He explains Ms 
simply a monstrous trick to secure absolutism. The first ^ 
session having been successful, and the money granted, in the second 
session, in virtueofPoynmgs’Law,oniysuch graces shouldheintroduced 
as the King may please. In other words, the money was to be taken and 
the price refused. If the Parliament refused the money, the world would 
approve of extreme measures, if they started aside, the general peace 
abroad admitted of their chastisement. But such extremes were not 
likely to be necessary ; the Parliament was to be judiciously packed. 
A number of military officers were to be elected, while the remainder 
of the members were to be balanced equally between Catholics and 
Protestants. If the Catholics made objections to the supplies, the 
weekly sMUing for recusancy was to he demanded from them ; if the 
Protestants objected, they were to he told that the voluntary subscrip- 
tion must remain in force. With his usual pomp, and with the 
words, that if they expected protection without contribution towards 
it, they looked for more than had ever been the portion of a conquered 
kingdom,” Wentworth opened the se^ion. His ‘^bullying manner,” 
he says, answered well.” Six subsidies were granted. But in the 
second session the Parliament found how they had been duped. Went- 
worth openly asserted that he had not even sent the graces to Eng- 
land, and, justifying himself with Poynings’ Law, refused to introduce 
them. The Catholics made some feeble resistance, hut before the 
close of the session Wentworth wrote, ^‘The King is now as abso- 
lute here as any prince in the world can be, and may be stiH, if not 
spoiled on that side.” 

The Ulster Protestants were to he forced to become Episcopalians. 
High Church Bishops were sent among them, a Court of High 
Commission established, the Act of Uniformity universally applied, 
a new body of Canons passed, and Commissioners sent down to the 
North to secure the dismissal of Puritan ministers. The persecution 
was so severe that many men took refuge in the woods. The 
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tLieateniiLg position of tlie Roman Catholic Irish preTented the 
Puritans, thus persecuted, from thinking of msurreetion. It was 
upon England alone, in some shape or other, that they could rely. 
Wentworth knew this when persecuting them He felt he was secure 
from any effort of theirs. 

Nor had he the least intention of letting Ireland fall back into its 
native anarchy. On the contrary, he determined to proceed with the 
He attempts the colonization, and to settle Connaught. This country 
S exclusively Irish, In order to get possession 

' of it, Wentworth insisted on the examination of title- 
deeds. A vast number of the proprietors had no such deeds to show, 
and four-fifths of the land fell into the hands of the Crown. Went- 
worth’s proceedings were of the most high-handed character. In 
spite of the King’s promise, that no claim beyond sixty years should 
be revived, he set no limits to his inquiries ; and the juries who failed 
to find verdicts according to his wishes fared but badly. He had thus 
succeeded in exciting the anger both of the Celtic Roman Catholic 
population and of the Puritans of the North. But he was still able, 
coiueqnent when the contest between parties was growing to a 
* head, to take advantage of deep-set religious differences, 
poritaju. and to array against the Puritans from Scotiand an army 
of Roman Catholics. But when that army was subsequently disbanded 
on the demand of Parliament, the Puritans being hostile and the 
Roman Catholics estranged, there was no important party whom the 
•Rri-ng could trust, and the Great Rebellion of 1641 was the consequence. 

The same ecclesiastical policy which had thus alienated the 
Puritans of Ireland was the chief cause of the hostility 
scottaad, Scotland. Charles determined to foUow up the 

designs of his father. It will be remembered that the great difficulty 
that Kir^ had found in the restoration of Episcopacy was the 
transference which had taken place of Church properly into the 

chwch property ^ Charles 

reiumed, announced that all grants would be resumed, whether 
they had been given before or after the great Act of 
1587. Even tithes were to be restored : “ An Act which was the 
groundstone,” says Sir John Balfour, "of all the mischief that followed 
it.” To attempt the restoration of Church property was to touch 
the nobility m their tenderest point,* and they thenceforward 
became the determined opponents of the Crown. Finally, after 
much disputing, the lay proprietors agreed to arbitration, and a 
series of private lawsuits settled the questioa The tithes were 
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changed into a fixed rent charge ; and these arbitrations and arrange- 
ments were ratified by the Parliament in 1633. Still there was much 
mistrust on the part of the laity, and they still feared, we are told, that 
the Church would find means, in spite of the arrangements, to get back 
aU its property, which would amount to about a third of the kingdom. 

In this same year Charles visited his Northern kingdom, and was 
there crowned j but, with Ms usual want of tact, con- 
trived to quarrel with his Parliament. In the first Scotland, and 
place, he tampered with the election of the Lords of the 
Articles, as that Committee was called which prepared 
measures to be introduced into the Scotch Parliament. This body 
was very different in structure from the English Parliament. It con- 
sisted of Lords spiritual and temporal, deputies from the royal burghs, 
and representatives of the lesser tenants in capite; but though the 
votmg was by order, there was no division into Houses, all orders 
sat together, and the vote was taken by a simple Yes or No on the 
measures introduced by the Lords of the Articles, no amend- 
ment being allowed. The consequence of this arrangement 
was to give the Lords of the Articles great infiuence, and 
they were frequently able to tack obnoxious clauses to bills 
w'hich were too good to be whoUy rejected; thus, on the present 
occasion, to a bill declaring the royal prerogative was added a danse 
arranging the apparel of the clergy. To make matters worse, Charles 
himself sat in the Parliament, and made note of those who voted 
against his wishes. This question of the apparel of the clergy gained 
more importance from the ritualistic observances of the King’s 
Chapel, and when Laud returned to London, he laud’a ritn*i- 
issued an order that ‘Hhe whites,” as the clerical dress 
was called, should be universally worn. The whites were much 
hated by the Presbyterians; by some they were even regarded as an 
idolatrous remnant of the dress of the priests of Isis. Erom this 
time onward the efforts of Laud to assimilate the Church of Scotland 
with that of England were continued. He made Spottiswood of St. 
Andrews High Chancellor and President of the Council, and in 
pursuance of his plan for introducmg the Church into the secular 
government, he obtained the admission of four other Bishops to the 
Council Having become Archbishop of Canterbury, he assumed 
supremacy over the Scotch Church. At his orders, and without any 
eeclesiasticai meeting, Canons were introduced. Thus sii megsi 
arbitrarily promulgated, they were generally regarded at 
once as illegal and as “ subjectmg the nation to the discipline of a 
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foreign Churcli.” Tims, by the year 1636, everything had been done 
to excite discontent. The powers and privileges of Parliament had 
been tampered with by the King’s presenc^, and in the election of 
the Lords of the Articles,* the royal prerogative had encroached 
upon the freedom of the nation, by the publication of the 
Canons on its own authority ; a forced submission to the English 
Church discipline had hurt the national feeling ; ritualism had shocked 
Introduction of religious prejudices of the Presbyterians ; the nobles 
tic Service had lost much of their ecclesiastical property. The 
introduction of the new Service Book was the spark 
which lighted the conflagration. Service Books had not been unknown 
in Scotland. Knox himseK had issued one ; but the use of such books 
was now rendered imperative ; and not only were English forms in- 
troduced, but in the Communion Service changes were made which 
seemed to tend towards Popery. The new Service Book was to be read at 
Easter 1637. It was unwisely put ojff till July, during which time 
(opposition grew stronger. The reading of it in St. Giles’s Church in 
Edinburgh produced an uproar, A stool was thrown at the reader’s 
head \ the Bishop was with difficulty smuggled to his house. The oppo- 
sition to the book was universal. By most of the clergy it was given 
up ,' but the Bishop of Brechin, w’e axe told, did contrive to read the 
service, surrounded by his wife and servants, all armed, with locked 
doors. On coming out, however, he had to run for his life, The 
opposition took the form of supplications or petitions against the 
book. These were innumerable. At length a reply came to them, 
punishing Edinburgh by removing the Government to Linlithgow, 
Uproar* jjx Ordering the expulsion of aU strangers. The effect 

Edtaburgb. of tJus was to make the excitement stronger. The Town 
Council was besieged; the Bishop of Galloway attacked; Lord 
Traquair, the Treasurer, hustled. 

At last, so great was the disturbance, that, by the consent of all 
parties, an organization called The Tables was arranged. The Tables 
ihe Table* Boaids Consisted of four representatives from each of 
the classesr—nobles, lesser baxons, burgesses and clergy, 
and being representative, it was virtually a Parliament, while the usual 
parliamentary balance of parties was wanting, as it consisted entirely of 
members of the opposition. The Tables and the Council entered mto 
a constitutional struggle. Every proclamation of the Crown was met 
by a protest, which m Scotch law is held to postpone, at all events, 
the validity of the document against which it is directed. A game 
of hide and seek, ridiculous enough but for the important point at 
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issue, was played between tbe Council and the Protesters, who made a 
point of being present with a protest whenever a proclamation was 
read. At length, on the^ advice of Hope, the King’s advocate, and of 
Johnstone of Warriston, it was determined to renew the 
Covenant, which had been originally drawn up in tae covenant. 
Elizabeth’s reign at the time of the Catholic crisis. The 
document was accepted in its old form, with all the vehement lan- 
guage due to the critical time in which it had been written.^ It was 
first signed in the Greyfriars’ churchyard, and then sent through 
Scotland for signatures. People crowded to the churches to accept 
it ; some, we are told, in their excitement keeping their seats there 
&om Friday to Sunday. 

Things had reached such a pitch that the King thought it necessary 
to send a High Commissioner, Hamilton, the King’s cousin, was 
chosen. The Covenanters demanded the abolition of the Court of 
High Commission, of the Service Book and Canons, a free Parlia- 
ment, and a General Assembly. The Commissioners required an 
entire renunciation of the Covenant. After a lengthened struggle, to 
the surprise of all men, the King suddenly surrendered. All the 
claims of the Covenanters were granted, and a General oiajnu of th# 
Assembly was summoned to meet at Glasgow, in which 
the Bishops were to be brought to triah The meaning gam time, 
of this sudden change of policy was, that the King had determined 
to appeal to arms, and had desired Hamilton to gain time by any 
means in his power. In 1637, the outbreak of popular anger against 
the Service Book had occurred in Edinburgh. In April 1638 the 
unsuccessful issue of Hampden’s appeal to law against the ship-money 
had been made known. In October of the same year the Tables had 
been organized, and the Covenant accepted by Scotland ; and now, in 
November, tbe General Assembly met at Glasgow. The a^etai Amm- 
course of that Assembly was grand and orderly. The 
Tables had contrived that there should be a considerable number of 
lay members present in it, and these drawn from the highest ranks 
of the nobility. It thus became virtually, although not in name, 
a Parliament. It busied itself, however, as was its duty, with 
ecclesiastical matters. Hopes were entertained that Hamilton, the 
Commissioner who held it, would remain till it had completed its 
work, and give it a show of legality. He remained while the 
prebmiaary work was beiog done, but when the Assembly proceeded 
to its real business, and declaring itself competent to inquire into the 
conduct of the Bishops, prepared to hear charges against them, 
* See gp. 4S6, 534. 
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he withdrew, and made public declaration that the Assembly was 
Aiwmwy dll- dissolved. In spite of this, it continued its work, found 
“Sum L Bishops guilty of Popish practices and immoral 

•itting. conduct, annulled all the Acts of preceding Assemblies 
from the year 1606,^ thus abolishing the Five Articles of Perth, con- 
demned the Service Book and the Canons, and closed its session with 
declaring that Episcopacy and the acceptance of the Five Articles of 
Perth were contrary to the Confession of Faith. 

It was plain that war was inevitable, and the Tables had been 
Kreparatioiii ^^igaged in preparing for it. Nor was the risk in truth 
for wai. very great. Scotland, with the exception of the country 
round Aberdeen, which was under the influence of the 
Marquis of Huntly and shared in the views of the Court, was 
united, and at this time stronger than England. The country was full 
of experienced soldiers, who had returned from the Thirty Years’ War, 
and were glad to find employment in their own country, under the 
command of Field-Marshal Alexander Leslie, who had returned from 
abroad, and had been appointed commander-in-chief. An army thus 
organized was certain to be vastly superior to the raw levies of Eng- 
land. Moreover, although the ship-money trial had given a fal- 
lacious appearance of triumph to the Crown in England, and sup- 
plied it with a revenue sufficient for time of peace, the Scots were not 
ignorant of the real feeling of the bulk of the English nation. Their 
objects, and those of the English Eefonners, were so much alike, that 
it was impossible but that there should be sympathy between them, 
rnmce help* They hadalso appUedsuccessfullyto France, whereEiche- 

ti» Scotch. lieu was glad of an opportunity of revenging himself upon 

Charles for his former support of the Huguenots ; for having more 
lately thwarted his plans in the Low Countries against Spain ; and 
for having afforded asylum to Mary de Medici, the particular object 
of Eichelieu’s dislike. It was therefore with good heart that the 
Covenanters entered upon the war, with a formidable and weE-drilled 
force of 22,000 foot and 500 horse. The numbers of this army, 
enormous in comparison with the population, show the general 
interest in the cause. 

Charles had consulted his Council, and determined on war also. 
Strafford, indeed, conscious of the superiority of the Scotch discipline, 
recommended a war of defence, with the army occupying a threatening 
Bcsonrcei position on the Borders. But Charles, misled by tbe 

•fsngiaad. appearance of tranquillity iu England, believing that 

i gk» p»g* 
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the national dislike of Scotland would come to Ms aid, and with a 
ridiculotis misconception of the strength of the Scotch, was inclined 
for stronger measures. A laige army was to meet at Y ork. Hamilton, 
with 5000 men, was to join Hnntly at Aberdeen. Antrim, with the 
Irish Scotch, and Strafford, with the Catholic army he was organizing, 
were to attack the W est of Scotland. But the whole preparations were 
a sham ; of Hamilton’s troops scarce 200 knew how to fire a musket. 
Montrose had already decoyed Huntly into his power, and captured 
Aberdeen, and the temper of England began to be evident when the 
Lords Brook and Say refused to sign a declaration wliich the King 
offered them, assertiiig that the Covenanters were rebels. The Scotch 
advance was admirably managed, the commissariat was well supplied, 
and in the drill and arrangements the knowledge of Leslie and his 
old soldiers left nothing to be desired. The Covenanters stiU wished 
not to drive matters to extremity. They obeyed a proclamation 
which forbade them to approach within ten miles of the leaue at 
Border, and took up a position on the Hill of Dunse,^ DunseLaw. 
commanding all the roads from Berwick into Scotland. 

The Ejng found them so formidable, and had become so conscious 
of his own weakness, that he thought a treaty would be desirable. In- 
direct means were taken to convey this news to the Scotch j and before 
long commissioners appeared in the tent of the English general to 
discuss a pacification. During the first meeting (June 11 ), the King 
himself made his appearance among them, and from that time onwards 
conducted the negotiations in person. This was a characteristic error 
on the part of Charles; it rendered any subsequent Treaty 
disagreement a personal attack upon himself ; and such Berwick, 
a disagreement very speedily followed. The main points of the 
Pacification were, that a free Assembly and a free Parliament should 
be held, at. wHch, if possible, Charles himself should he present ; 
that meanwhile the royal castles should he restored, and the forces of 
the Covenanters disbanded. But though the Articles had been 
reduced to writing, there was a great deal of verbal matter not very 
clearly defined between the negotiator. Before the Scotch com- 
missioners left Berwick, their view of the whole bearing of the treaty 
na& drawn up in a paper and distributed among th® cMefs of the 
E-ng liflh army. This paper Charles declared to be full of falsehoods, 
and caused it to he burnt by the hangman in London. Such conduct 
made it evident that the Pacification was not a real one. The Scotch, 

1 Tke Hill of DriDBe was witMn the ten miles, still the halt there may he regarded at 
a real ohedience to the command. 
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on theii part, hesitated to give up the royal castles, and, while dis- 
banding their army, kept together their experienced officers. The 
Assembly and the Parliament were in dne course held, bnt the King 
was not present. As the Covenanters well knew would be the 
case when they made the Pacification, these Assemblies only 
ratified completely the work of the Assembly of 1638. The 
Parliament, before the completion of its session, was prorogued 
by Charles, but resumed i1» sittings in spite of this order. To 
set their conduct right with Charles, they had despatched two 
commissioners to London, one of whom was Lowdon, afterwards 
Arrest of Chancellor. They were refused admittance to the King, 
Lowdon. an^ ordered to return, but were afterwards brought back 
to London, and Lowdon was there arrested. The cause of this arrest 
was a letter which had been intercepted, recommending a certain 
Mr. Colville as Scotch agent to Kichelieu. Lowdon’s name, with 
some others of the Scotch nobility, was appended to the letter, and 
there is indeed no doubt that nego^tions were going on with France. 

AU these things showed the hollowness of the late truce. The 
King again determined upon war ; but his money was now exhausted. 
He hoped for a moment to procure ;£160,000 for protecting a Spanish 
fleet which had been driven by the Butch to take refuge in the 
Downs. But Be Witt and Van Tromp forestalled the completion of 
the bargain, and attacked and destroyed tbe Spanish ships in the 
presence of the English fleet, which lay idly by. Charles was 
too weak to resent the insult, and accepted the apology of the 
Dutch. Disappointed of this means of recruiting his excheq^uer, 
he could find no resource left but au appeal to Parliament. 
Short pariia. Both the King and his Council seem still to have be- 
lie'^ed in the general goodwill of the country, which 
renewed war. he hoped still further to excite by the production of 
the Scotch letters to France. He had no iatention of governing in a 
constitutional manner, hut hoped that the spirit of England was 
sufficiently broken to enable him to use the Parliament as a means of 
obtaining supplies. The spirit in which it was assembled (April 13, 
1640) is shown by the fact that the illegal exaction of ship-money 
and Privy Seals was continued without intennission. But when the 
opening for which they had been longii^ was once afforded them, the 
leaders of the popular party had no intention of allowing the oppor- 
PKTiiameat^ tuuity to slip. No sooner was the Parliament opened, 
than Pym began the old tale of grievances. In vain 
is diMoivfld. the King begged them for subsidies, in vain did he offer 
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in eicjhaiige for twelve subsidies to resign for ever Ms claim on ahijp- 
money, the Commons felt that this would be acknowledging the 
legality of its previous exaction. The bargain was refused, or was on 
the point of being so, when the King in anger suddenly dissolved the 
Parliament, ■wMch had sat only from the 13th of April to the 5th of May. 

With strange infatuation, all the old measures of exaction were 
continued with renewed energy. Laud, blind to the national feeling, 
insisted on the Convocation sitting illegally after the dissolution, and 
establishing a new code of Canons- These commanded that eveiy 
clergyman should instruct his people in the sin of resistance to the 
Government, while in addition an oath was dra-^TQ up, in wide and 
indefinite terms, to be taken by all clergymen and all graduates, to 
uphold the doctrine and discipline of the English Church. 

The army which was to he assembled at York was placed under 
the command of Lord Northumberland, while Lord Conway, as 
General of the Horse, was stationed at Newcastle. The English com- 
manders still dreamed of a triumphant march. Northumberland 
writes to Conway that “ there is no use thinking of fortifying towns, 
for we are going upon a conquest with such power, that nothing in 
that kingdom will he able to resist us.” But when they Haandai m.- 
came to assemble their army, their eyes began to be ^nSnSatem- 
opened. Funds were scarcely procurable. The Lon- peroftueamy. 
doners refused to pay when a forced loan was laid upon them, and it 
had to be given up. A scheme for the debasement of the coia had 
also to yield to the opposition of the merchanta It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the ship-money was collected j and the troops, 
as they were brought to the rendezvous, frequently mutinied and put 
their officers to death.^ The army indeed was so little formidable 
that the Scotch, acting perhaps upon a forged letter wMch Lord Saville 
had shown to Lowdon and Ms fellow-commissioner when in England, 
and which promised support from the English Reformers, crossed the 
Tweed at Coldstream, heat Gonway^s forces at Newbum upon the 
Tyne, and established themselves in Northumberland Bcotcn lavade 
and Durham ; thus commanding the coal-fields of Eng- 
land, and putting a strong pressure upon the industry of the coimtiy. 

1 Colo*iel Lumford writes that a large number of his troops “had run away, that the 
hue and cry of the country have no effect in regaining them; we are daily assanlted by 
sometimes 600 of them together, and have hnit and kUled some in our own defence, 
and are driven to keep together upon onr guard," And again, " The Dorsetshire men 
in a barbarous manner murdered Lieutenant Moon, and threatened the rest of their 
commanders, insomuch that they all ran away, and the soldiers being now at liberty, in 
all probability will endanger the towns and countrj’,”~Bnice's Treaty of IRipor,. 
Camden Society. 

PER, uos ^ 
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The King, liow awaxe of Ms own weakness, determined to nego- 
Ctoeat oouiifiiL tiate, and for that purpose summoned a great Council 
Sept at of Peers, a form of meetings wMch was in fact the 
old great Council of the Plantagenets, but wMch had been unused 
for centuries. Before this Council he laid the difficulties of the 
situation. A petition from London, signed by 10,000 names, and 
supported by a similar one from twelve Peers, entreated the King to 
summon a Parliament. The Council recommended a similar course. 
It became evident that that step was now necessary, and writs were 
issued for the 3rd of November, The Council of Peers was so far 
useful that their credit enabled them to supply the immediate want 
of money. On their own security they raised ^200,000 for public 
Treaty of Upon, purposes, and formal negotiations were opened at Eipon, 
0®*- where a preliminary arrangement was entered into, that 

until a final peace should be made, the Scotch army should remain 
in England, with a monthly payment of ;£40,000 from the English. 
The negotiations then adjourned to London, where the Parliament, 
subsequently known as the Long Parliament, was about to begin 
its session. 

There was every appearance that this Parliament would be very dif- 
ne Long Par- ferent in character from the late one. The rapid dissolu- 
liament meets, fjon assembly, and the continuation, in spite of its 

remonstrances, of the illegal actions of the Government, had removed 
all hope of compromise. The practical coercion wMch had been put 
on the King to oblige him to summon the present Parliament seemed 
to remove the danger of a speedy dissolution, and gave promise of an 
opportunity of making the national grievances at length heard. Pym 
had already used the words, They must now he of another temper, 
they must not only sweep the house clean below, they must pull 
down all the cobwebs wMch hang round the top and comers. To 
remove all grievances, they must pull up the causes of them by the 
roots.” It was with great unanimity of feeling that tMs was the 
necessary course, that the Parliament met. The leaders of the reform 
Ha wfora party were not, however, as yet either Destructives or 
Eepublicans, nor were they, for the most part, even Puri- 
tans, Their views were political, and in the truest sense conservative. 
They were desirons of removing those abuses wMch the Stuart 
Kmgs had introduced into the Government, and wMeh overlaid 
the Constitution, and that ecclesiastical tyranny wMch, in the hands 
of Laud, had gone so far to extinguish all liberty of conscience. But 
in doing this they were but restoring the old constitution of 
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remnning those privileges which had been the fruit of centimes of 
parliameiitar^ action. Behind these leaders, however, there were 
men of other views. Pijyritanism, which had taken its rise in the 
reign of Elizabeth, clung to that form of Church government which 
Calvin had founded. This was modelled largely upon the republic of 
Geneva, which had afforded him refuge, and where he was all-power- 
ful. In accordance with his tenets, moreover, his followers held that 
the State ought to be subservient to the Church, that and 

God's government, as they would have phrased it, ReputucM 
should be superior to man's. The inevitable conse- 
quence of these views was a tendency towards Republicanism 
wherever Presbyterianism existed : it had already shown itself 
in the United Provinces of Holland and among the Huguenot Pro- 
testants of France. Roughly speaking, then, the Reformers formed 
two classes — one political, one religious. As was certain from 
the nature of things, the most enthusiastic and vehement of 
these classes was the religious one. Therefore, without any parti- 
cular interest in the religious questions, the political party found it 
necessary to make use of the strength this enthusiasm gave to assist 
them in carrying out their own reforms, and to supply that warmth 
and energy in which mere political parties are apt to be deficient. 
It is thus that we must explain the constant introduction of religious 
topics, and that close connection between politics and religion which 
is characteristic of the epoch. Pym well expressed the position when, 
during the ^‘No Bishop" riots at the end of 1642, he refused to 
interfere, declaring that it would not do to discourage friends. 

It was in pursuance of the policy that the cobwebs which hung at 
the top of the house must he pulled down, that, after a few days had 
been spent m bringing before the notice of the House, by means of 
comity petitions, the chief grievances of the country, 

Pym caused the door of the House to be locked and the of stranord. 
key laid upon the Speaker’s table, and proceeded with 
much solemnity to introduce the impeachment of Lord Strafford. 
“ That ancient gentleman of great experience in parliamentary affairs,” 
as the historian May calls Pym, was determined not to be thwarted, 
as the Earl of Bristol had once been in his attack on Buckingham, 
by the interposition of an impeachment on himself, which he knew 
Strafford was preparing. Before the doors were unlocked, the 
impeachment had been carried, and was at once taken up to the 
House of Lords. Strafford, at that moment with the King, heard with 
dismay the rapid action of his enemies. He hnrried, with Ms usual 
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overbearing manners, into the House, only to be met with cries of 
“Withdraw, withdraw,” and to find himself compelled submissively 
to listen to the charges against him, and to be carried off a prisoner, 
in charge of the Usher of the Black Rod. He saw at once that the 
charm of his personal authority was broken, and with extraordinary 
power of adapting himself to circumstances, assumed from this 
moment a submissive bearing very unusual to him. He directed his 
whole efforts towards the legal refutation of the charges brought 
against him, and appeared in a new character as the champion 
of the law. The charges were indeed heavy ; but he at once 
saw their weakness, and wrote to his wife that he did not 
believe he could he brought within the law of treason on any of 
Charges them. They referred to his conduct in each of his 
against him. three great offices. He was accused of tyrannical and 
illegal conduct as President of the Council of Tork ; of attempting to 
establish arbitrary government, and of several instances of personal 
oppression while Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and as minister of 
England he was said to have advised the Ring to employ his Irish 
army to reduce his English kingdom to obedience. It was difficult 
to make technical treason out of any of these charges. The real 
charge which lay below them was one which had been voted with- 
out a dissentient voice in the House of Commons,— that he had 
endeavoured to subvert the ancient and fundamental laws of the 
realm, and to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical form of govern- 
ment. This, the Parliament held, was the highest form of treason. 

It was on the 11th of Hovemher that Pym had laid before the House 
of Lords the information of the impeachment. The actual trial did not 
ms trial, begin till the 22iid of March. It was attended with all the 
Maronieii. solemn ceremony which the hearing by the Lords of an 
impeachment by the Commons, a form of trial long unused, required. 
Westminster Hall was prepared for the purpose. On a platform in 
the midst sat the Lords as judges ; on the right ran the bar, at one 
end of which stood the managers on the part of the Commons, at the 
other was a desk for the counsel of the prisoner, who had a small 
desk for himself and his secretaries in the middle. The rest of the 
Hall was fitted with scaffolds, which were daily crowded by a throng- 
ing multitude, who came in the early morning to secure their places, 
and in their excitement never left them till the evening adjournment. 
Behind the Lords were erected boxes in which the King daily sat to 
listen to the trial of his great minister. It was a curious scene — the 
benches crowded with ladies eager in favour of the accused, and with 
his Puritan enemies longing for his blood. Every word and turn of 
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the trial was watched with the keenest interest. In the brief intervals 
of business the Hall was filled with loud talking, and the hungry 
audience fell upon the prfjvisions they had brought with them, regard- 
less of the august presence they were in. And there, in the midst of 
the excited throng, with no time allowed him to prepare his answers, 
Strafford would turn his back for a moment upon his judges, consult 
in a few words with his counsel, and then proceed with admirable cool- 
ness and eloquence to combat every point as it was raised. His whole 
object was to keep himself clear of the charge of treason. 

With this view he virtually acknowledged much of what 
was alleged against him. It was, in fact, impossible to deny that he 
had received an enlarged commission as President of the Horth; had 
given the Council there aU the authority of the Star Chamber ; bad 
systematically refused to tbe subject the right of appeal to the 
common law. It was impossible to deny that he had followed the 
same line of conduct with regard to the Castle Court in Dublin ; 
that he had so managed the Parliament there, by taking advantage 
of Poynings’ Law, as to escape the necessity of ratifying the graces 
which the King, during the preceding administration, had promised 
to the Catholics, and, to use his own words, to render the l^g “as 
absolute there as auy prince in the world can be f that he had acted 
ifith the grossest despotism towards the juries who had hesitated to 
find the verdicts he required with regard to the title-deeds of the 
proprietors of Connaught j that he had raised an army formed almost 
exclusively of Catholics ; or that he had acted, especially in the case 
of Lord Mount-Norris,^ with tyrannical severity towards his personal 
enemies. It was useless to urge as a set-off that the customs had 
been increased fourfold, that the victualling trade had been estab- 
lished, and the manufacture of linen had been set on foot. Even if 
each of those improvements had not been clogged by conditions which 
increased either Ms own position or the royal power,® the success of his 
government would have been no justification of the means employed. 
But granting all this, he urged there was nothing to bring Mm under 
the meaning of the Treason Act of Edward III. There was but one 
point left. This was the advice he was said to have given to employ 
the Irish army against the English Reformers. 

1 This nohleraau had been condemned to death by a conrfc-martial for some trivial 
and hasty words against the Lord-Deputy. The sentence was indeed remitted, hnt he 
had to leave Ireland. 

* He had obtained a large Income from the tobacco monopoly; and by destroying 
the woollen trade, and monopolizing salt, had rendered Ireland dependent upon 
England both for food and clot^g. 
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At this point in the trial the Commons demanded leave to intro- 
oommoM Intro- duce fresh evidence. At the same time, seeing that the 
eSdenoe* ^ trial Seemed Hkely to lead to a.conviction of the prisoner 

April 10 ," for felony, but not for treason, the Commons determined 
to take the matter into their own hands, to constitute themselves both 
and a Bill of accusers and judges, and to bring in a Bill of Attainder 

Attainder. declaring Lord Strafford guilty. This, Hke any other 

Bill, would have to pass both Houses, and to receive the consent of 
the King, hnt it entirely nullified the judicial action of the Lords. 
The new evidence, which was also the ground for the Bill of Attain- 
vane’a notei. admitted. It consisted of a copy of some notes 

purporting to have been taken by Sir Harry Vane the 
elder during a council. These notes were said to have been found 
accidentally by the young Sic Harry Vane, who had communicated 
them to Pym. Eepeatedly pressed, the elder Vane confessed the 
genuineness of the notes. The important passage of them ran thus, 
— Your Majesty having tried all ways, and being refused, shall be 
acq^uitted before God and man ; and you have an army in Ireland 
that you may employ to reduce tMs kingdom to obedience, for I am 
confident the Scots cannot hold out five months.” is the question 
before the Council was the Scotch war, as the words immediately 
after the doubtful passage refer to Scotland only, a candid reader can- 
not but believe that “ this kingdom ” meant Scotland. Had the word 
been that instead of tUs^ there could have been no question, and in 
the hurried blotted notes taken in the midst of the discussion, it was 
surely easy that the word might have been misrepoited. The evidence 
was really worth nothing, From the moment however that the Bill 
of Attainder was introduced, the trial, although continued, lost all 
meaning. The Bill itself passed rapidly, though not without opposi- 
tion, through the House ; it was read the third and last time on the 
2l8t of April. In the minority against it there were fifty-nine 
members, among them Lord Digby, hitherto a staunch Eeformer and 
one of the committee of the impeachment, together with the 
great lawyer Selden, Digby^s speech, which, in spite of the char- 
acter of the speaker, was a very dignified and noble one, was publicly 
burned by the hangman, and from this time Lord Digby himself be- 
came an ardent Eoyalist. The names of the whole fifty-nine were pub- 
lished, with the heading, These are the Straffordians, betrayers of 
their country ; ” and the feelings of the people, which had already been 
exhibited in riotous crowdings about Westminster HaB, were thus 
still further excited. This pressure ftom without told upon the 
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House of Lords, with, whom Strafford, as a self-made m aTi, who had 
aever shown much respect to their order, was far from popular. The 
Bill of Attainder met w^h no strong resistance in their House. The 
King's consent was now alone wanting. It seemed almost Charles's con- 
impossihle that he should ^ve it. Already he had com- 
mitted one breach of privilege during the passage of the May lo- 
BUI, by coming personally to the Lords and entreating them to find 
Strafford guilty of misdemeanour only. Already twice he had pledged 
his honour as a king that his late minister should lose neither in 
person nor in fortune, but the selfishness, which was the great fault 
of his character, overpowered Ms better feelings. On the 10th of 
May, with infinite sorrow, he gave his assent to the Bill, saying as he 
did so, “ The Earl of Strafford is a happier man than I am.” The fol- 
lowing day he made one more despicable effort to secure even a respite 
for his friend. But it was not probable that a letter wMch closed with 
such words as these ; If he must die, it were charity strafford'i 
to reprieve him till Saturday,” should have much effect, 

On the 12th of May, at noon, the great Earl was beheaded. 

While the showy and dramatic character of the impeachment of 
Strafford renders it the most striking event of tMs period, much work 
as real and important had been carried on in the Commons. In 
every instance the political and religious parties moved hand in hand. 
They had each their enemies to overthrow, each their own abuses to 
remove, and each their future safety to secure. It was natural that 
the ecclesiastical head of the party of " Thorough,” Archbishop Laud, 
should meet with a similar fate to that of Strafford. In j^jpgacjuaeai 
December he was impeached; but, once removed from otLancL 
public life, he w^as regarded as harmless. More impor- 
tant matters demanded consideration, and his trial was postponed 
for some years. The two great leadem thus displaced, attention, was 
turned towards other members of the Council The fact that Mr. 
Secretary Windebank was a Catholic marked him out for the ven- 
geance of the Puritans. Before three weeks of the session were over, 
the report of the Committee of Religion warned him that his time 
was coming. He accepted the warning, and before the articles of 
impeachment against Mm, wMch charged Mm cMefly 
with over-leniency to Catholic recusani^ were produce^ wiadeTjank 
he had fled from England. The conduct of the Lord- 
Keeper Finch, the royalist Speaker of the third Parliament, the chief 
of the sMp-money judges, made him eq^ually obnoxious to the poli- 
tical reformers. Against Mm, too, articles of impeachment were 
produced, and he also sought refuge beyond the sea. 
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The vengeance of the Commons was hy no means satisfied. All the 
Bishops were regaxded as parties in the gnllt of Land, all the ship-money 
judges in that of Einch. Eudyard, a refomicg member, well expressed 
the opinion in regard to the Bishops when he said that their real 
crime was their animosity against the Puritans. “Under the name 
of Puritan all our religion is branded, while, under cover of assaults 
upon a few Jesuits, all Eoman Catholics are countenanced.” The 
mixture of temporal power with ecclesiastical jurisdiction was the 
point which most grievously hurt the feelings of the Presbyterians. 
A Bill was brought in, known as the Eestraining Bill, to deprive 
Bishops of their rights of voting m the House of Lords. The opposi- 
tion it encountered in that House induced the Commons to follow it 
Boot and ^ Vehement measure, “for the utter aboli- 

BranchBiu. tiou of Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, Pre- 
bendaries and Canons,” a measure known by the title of the Eoot 
and Branch Bill. By the skill of the royal partisans, this Bill was 
long delayed in Committee. 

Meanwhile the measures of the late Convocation were declared 
illegal ; and, passing to political questions, the Commons declared the 
8Mp-moii#y Ae- coUectiou of ship-mouey contrary to the law; the six 
^ad lUagaL judges were impeached for assertiug that the right of col- 
lecting it was inherent in the Crown, and Berkley, the Chief-Justice 
of the King’s Bench, was carried off from the very judgment-seat by the 
Usher of the Black Eod ; while, to secure the purity of the judges, a 
law was passed changing the words of their commissions, which were 
limited no longer by the pleasure of the King, but by their own 
ThethTMCowti good behaviour. The work of destruction was com- 
aboMiei pleted by the abolition of the three Courts,— the Star 
Chamber, the Council of the North, and the Court of High Com- 
mission. 

In the midst of all these stringent measures, Parliament had been 
perpetually beset by the dread of a forcible dissolution. It was 
doubtless part of the art of Pym to keep alive such fears, just as it 
was a part of his art to arrange tumultuous gatherings and petitions, 
It was probably with real pleasure that, in the beginning of May, he 
Tb-t Amj plot received information of the existence of what is known 
dteoOT««d. as the Army Plot. The North of England was still 
burdened with both the Scotch and English armies. The Treaty of 
Edpon insured the payment of the Scotch army, which Parliament 
indeed, regarding the Scotch as their natural allies, had been ready 
h to secure. The pay of the English army, meanwhile, fell 
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largely into arrears; tlie officers were for the most part hostile to the 
Parliament. Want of pay bred discontent both among them and theit 
men, and several of theiai, with Wilmot, the Commissary General, at 
their head, determined on a threatening petition. Goring, Jermyn, 
and others, at the advice of the King, were admitted to the officers’ 
counsels, and Goring, a man of no character, had apparently recom- 
mended desperate designs, among which were a march towards 
London and an attempt to rescue Strafford. His ambition led him 
to desire the position of general, and, on the King’s refusal to accede 
to this request, the plot seems to have dropped ; and Goring, whose 
peculiarity it was to betray his friends, but to choose a time for the 
betrayal when but little harm could follow to them, gave an account 
to Pym of the exploded negotiations. It was made the most of. A 
strong feeling of fear was established. A Protestation, a sort of 
English Covenant, was drawn up, taken by the members of both 
Houses, and distributed through the country ; and, more important 
than this, the House of Commons, which had already jMenniaiBrn 
passed a strict Triennial Bill to ensure the frequent 
holding of Parliaments, went a step further, and produced a measure 
securing themselves against dissolution without their own consent, 
thus depriving the King of his undoubted prerogative of dissolution. 

This BiU was presented to Charles for his consent at the same 
time with Strafford’s BiU of Attainder. He probably 
felt the truth of Pym’s remark, who exclaimed, when he diwoiring 
heard that he had signed the BiU of Attainder, “ Has he 
given us Strafford? then he can refuse us nothing;” thoroughly 
beaten and reckless, he assented without scruple to the measure 
which virtuaUy made Parliament his master. It is possible that at 
the beginning of his course of concession Charles was honest in his 
views, that he stiU hoped that by yielding some points he might 
keep the bulk of his authority untouched. But the fierce detennina- 
tion with which Strafford had been pursued, the self-contempt caused 
by his conduct to that minister, and the anger he must have felt 
against those who had driven him to such base conduct, had removed 
aU real thought of honest compromise. Henceforward, charieu’a jnoti« 
when he yields, he yields with a purpose, the fixed pur- yiei'Un*. 
pose of revenge, and with a hope of one day triumphantly annulling 
aU he may have conceded. He believed that he had stiU three 
things from which he could hope for help — the English army, the 
Scotch nation, and the Irish Catholics. With regard to the English 
army his plans had already failed ; he had thrown the burden of 
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supporting them entirely upon the Parliament, and fostered the dis- 
content to which their want of pay had given birth. And though a 
second scheme, very much resembling ther first, of marching upon 
the Parliament was subsequently set on foot, it also came to nothing. 
Parliament, warned by the danger, took measures, by the imposition 
of a large Poll tax, to raise sufficient money to get the army paid and 
disbanded. 

Charles had more hope of Scotland. In the midst of their most 
Hifl hope# treasonable actions, the Scotch had always both expressed 
from scotiaiid, fgp; respect for Charles’s person. The King 
had found means to tamper with the Commissioners in London, 
he had won Lord Rothes to his side, and even Alexander Hen- 
derson, the leader of the Covenanting clergy, had given signs of 
wavering. In Scotland itself, Montrose (whose influence with 
the Covenanters was eclipsed by Argyle, and who hoped, if he 
adopted the King’s cause, to supplant Hamilton as his minister) had 
formed a Royalist party ; and the King had been told that if the 
Scotch had satisfaction as to their religious and political liberties, 
they might be relied on. He determined to go thither, to grant 
everything that was asked, and to use the popularity thus acquired 
as a support against his own people. The English Commons, 
stupicioiu of suspecting some such plan, were very slow to let him 
uie commoM. Iq^vq London. It was only on the urgent request of the 
Scotch Commissioners, with whom they were compelled to he on 
good terms, that they allowed him to begin his jonmey. It was in 
vain that, on giving Ms assent to the Bills for the abolition of illegal 
courts, he urged them to let him go, recapitulating all the concessions 
he had made. “I hope you wiR remember I have granted that the 
judges hereafter shall hold their places guamdiu $e benejmerint. 
I have hounded the forests not according to my right, but according 
to the late customs. I have established the property of the subject, 
as witness the free giving np, not the taking away the sMp-money. 
I have established by Act of Parliament the property of the subject 
in tonnage and poundage, wMch never was done in any of my pre- 
decessors’ times. I have granted a law for a Triennial Parliament, 
and have given way to an Act for securing of moneys advanced for 
the disbanding of the armies. I have given free course of justice 
against delinquents. I have put the laws in execution against Papists. 
Nay, I have given way to everything that you have asked of me.” • 

The suspicion of the Commons was thorougMy roused, especially 
by the King’s reluctance, even while diahandmg the English and 
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Scotch annies, to get rid of the army of Ireland. When therefore he 
started at length for the North, care was taken that a 
Parliamentary Commission should attend him, nominally to Scotland, 
to advise, really to watch him, and to keep up that 
close connection which had already proved so useful between the 
malcontents of the two kingdoms. On reaching Scotland he followed 
to the full the line of policy which Montrose and his Mends there 
(known as the Plotters) had marked out for him. There was no 
demand the Parliament could make which he was not ready to grant. 
" The end of my coming,’^ he said in his opening speech, "is shortly 
this, to perfect whatsoever I have promised.” In pursuance of this 
policy all the Acts of the doubtful Parliament of 1640^ were’acknow- 
lodged, the Committee, called the Lords of the Articles, was re- 
organized on a more popular basis; an act of pacification and 
oblivion was passed, omitting by name some of the more ardent 
Koyalists, and the whole royal patronage was surrendered and vested 
in the Estates. Charles’s Mends in England watched these con- 
cessions with fear, expecting that the English Parliament would make 
equal demands. A note in the King’s hand, appended to a letter of 
remonstrance which they had sent him, shows Ms own views on the 
point : — " I believe when all be done, they (the English Parliament) 
win not have such great cause for joy.” The reconciliation was con- 
cluded by a distribution of offices and titles among his former enemies. 
Lowdon was made Chancellor ; Leslie, Earl of Leven j Johnston of 
Warriston, a Knight and Lord of Session ; even Henderson was given 
a pension of 4000 marks, and made Dean of the Chapel 
The King believed that he had been quite successful, and he could 
say to Ms Parliament on Ms return to London, " I have left that nation 
a most peaceable, contented people, so that I was not deceived in the 
end of my going.” Yet events had happened there wMch had hut 
increased the mistrust of Parliament. A curious and somewhat mys- 
terious event, known as " The Incident,” had taken place, xacueat. 
wMch was never cleared up. TMs was a plot, probably ^ 
set on fqot by Montrose, for killing or kidnapping Argyle and 
Hamilton. Although the King strenuously declared that he knew 
nothing of it, he never completely cleared himself of suspicion ; and 
the leaders in England thought they saw in it an instance of a setiied 
policy to seize and destroy the opposition leaders as occasion offered, 
a policy the existence of wMch the subsequent attempt on the five 
members renders probable. 

1 The Parliament had continued to ait after ita formal prorogation. 
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Mucli worso than this was the Irish insurrection, which broke out 
ijjgjj just before the King’s return to England. In that 

inBiuxwtioii. country, as has been seen, there' were three great parties. 
The Scotch population of the North, Puritan in its religion, strongly 
Three partiei reforming in its views ; with them may be classed the 
la Ireland, English Protestauts round Dublin, in fact the bulk of 
the Protestant population of Ireland. Of the Catholics there were two 
classes \ first the Anglo-Irish of the Pale, headed by the Lords 
Antrim, Gormanstown, Fingal, and Castlehaven ; Ormond, himself an 
Anglican, but in other respects sympathizing with them, was their 
chief } they were loyal Royalist in their views, full of hatred to the 
Puritans, anxious to continue the connection with England, and hop- 
ing for toleration as a reward for their allegiance. And secondly, 
the native Irish, Catholic also in religion, but before all things 
eager to dissolve the connection with the English, whom they 
hated as a conquering race, which had but lately deprived them of 
much of their lands both in Ulster and Connaught. It is certain that 
the King looked to the Lords of the Pale for assistance. He applied 
directly to them, ordering them to seize the Castle of Dublin, where 
the arms of the disbanded army were stored, and to keep the soldiers 
together as much as possible. Antrim and the other leaders were in 
hopes of being able to carry out their plans in a parliamentary way, 
but such were not the views of the native Irish, with whom they were 
compelled to ally themselves. Early in October, a meeting was held 
in Westmeath to make their plans. At that meeting the majority 
were for moderate counsels, but the minority, refusing to be bound 
by then: decisions, determined on instant and violent action. They 
chose for their leaders Sir Phelim O’Neil, the nephew of Owen Roe 
O’Neil, who was their natural leader, and jomed with him the Lords 
Maguire and O’ReiUy and the two Macmahon8,one of whom was Bishop 
FaiiBreofthe ofCloghei. They chose their time wcll. Parliament was 
plot to Dubito. to meet in N ovember, and on the first of that month taxes 
and rents were due. A blow struck immediately before that period 
would find the taxes collected, but not yet sent to the Dublia Trea- 
sujy. The 23rd of October was fiLxed on as the day of msunection, 
because it offered the advant^e of being a market-day, when the 
presence of strangers would be unobserved in Dublin. W ell laid though 
It was, their plot in part failed. The Lord Chief- Justice, Sir WiUiam 
Parsons, was informed of the scheme by a certain renegade Roman 
tumm Catholic, called O’Connelly. Has vigorous measures 
toviitM. Dublin, but in all the open conntry scenes of 
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hoirible violence took place, accompanied by all the horrors which 
mark the sudden insurrection of a savage people. N either men, women, 
nor children were spare^ and where their lives were given them, the 
wretched English settiers were stripped, and driven in naked, shivet- 
ing herds by their savage pursuers to the nearest towns of refuge. 

Such an insurrection was not what Charles desired, but it is 
impossible to free him from the charge of having called 
to his assistance a wild and barbarous people whom he ’a 
could not restrain. The rebels continued to act nomi- 
nally as the King’s army, and displayed a commission under the 
Koyal Seal of Scotland. This seal is said by many to have been tom 
from an old charter, but it is curious to observe, that on the very day 
on which the commission was purported to be issued the Great Seal of 
Scotland was not in the hands of the Lord-Keeper ; it had already 
left Hamilton’s possession, and had not yet been placed in the custody 
of Lowdon, the new Chancellor. The King, at all events, pretended 
extreme horror at what had happened, and followed one of his usual 
devices for making the Parliament unpopular by at once shifting the 
whole responsibility of suppressing the insurrection upon them. In 
the full belief that he had secured the allegiance of the Scotch, and 
unconscious, apparently, of the mistmst which the Irish rebellion 
and tbe “ Incident ” had created, he returned to London, expecting to 
find there too a party not opposed to him. In fact, there was a 
rising feeling among those classes, who had aimed solely at reform, 
that enough had been done, and that the King’s concessions were 
sufficient to secure public liberty, as indeed, had they been honestly 
made, with no afterthought of revenge, they would probably have been. 

Under these circumstances, the King determined to follow the 
same course in England that he had followed in Scotland. The Lord 
Mayor was a Koyalist, and, apparently at the instigation of the Queen, 
had succeeded in winning the consent of the Common Council of 
London to give the King a magnificent reception. He loyauy received 
was therefore received on his return to his capital with 
signs of joy and popularity to which he had been long nov. 25 . 
a stranger. This still further raised his hopes, and, as in Scotland 
he had established a refonning ministry, so now he drew to him some 
of those who had hitherto been his enemies. St. John was already 
Solicitor-General, Falkland and Colepepper took office, and Hyde, 
though he did not actually accept any office, became one of the King’s 
most intimate advisers. Charles was thus ostensibly pursuing a 
liberal course. But behind those ministers there was a more intimate 
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band of advisers, headed by Lord Digby, who were the real confidants 
of the royal schemes. 

But the leaders of the Commoiis were not t^^ be deceived. They had 
vh« Commons Probably been already warned by their Commissioners 
nadeceivod, ' in Scotland that information had been there collected 
^th a view to their impeachment, and they determined 
Remonstranco. meet the reaction which was setting in by a declar- 
ation which is known by the name of the Great Remonstrance. 
This was a recapitulation of every act of unconstitutional tyi‘anny 
which had marked the reign, couched in strong language. It 
was in fact an appeal to the people, and a vindication of all that 
the Commons had done. To those, however, who trusted Charles, 
and could not see the necessity of it, it looked like a mere factious 
move, taken at a particularly ungracious time, just as the King 
appeared to be willing to accept constitutional government. It there- 
fore met with much opposition in the House, and was carried, after a 
fierce debate, which lasted all through the night, by a small majority 
of eleven. So fierce was the strife, that an eye-witness ^ thus describes 
it : “I thought we had all sat in the valley of the shadow of death, for 
we, like Joab and Abner’s young men, had catched each other by the 
locks, and sheathed our swords in each others’ bowels, bad not the 
calmness and great sagacity of Mr. Hampden, by a short speech, 
prevented it, and led us to defer our angry debate till next morning.” 
The Remonstrance, which was from the Commons’ House alone, was 
not only presented to the King, but published. It was, in fact, an 
appeal to the nation, and marks that point in the contest where the 
Commons began to act unconstitutionally, and when the House, 
hitherto almost unanimous, divided into two great parties, the one 
who thought enough had been done, the other resolved on more 
determined measures. Those measures were to be directed towards 
preventing any reactionary and violent step on the part of the 
Crown, which the leaders of the Commons, with just reason, dreaded. 
For that purpose they held it necessary that the command of the 
army should be in their hands, a wish which ultimately led to the 
demand that the militia, that was the only army at that time existing, 
should be put entirely into their hands. There were several inter- 
mediate steps leading to the final demand. 

The Commons’ mistrust of the King’s intentions was much in- 
lemaud » creased by Ms removal of the guard, with wMch, during 
guard ta vain, iiig absence in Scotland, they had surrounded themselves. 

* sir Philip Warwick. 
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Again and again did they demand a renewal of this precaution, but 
the King constantly refused it, or at least refused such a guard as 
they considered necessary, to be placed under the Earl of Essex, at 
that time Lord-General South of the Trent, on whom they could 
rely. Their request was chiefly grounded upon the constant rioi* 
riots, which were of daily occurrence in London, fostered London, 
by Pym and the reforming parly. These reached their height when 
the Bill for excluding Bishops from the House of Lords was again 
brought forward, and rose so high that the Prelates, after the 27th of 
December, found themselves unable to attend the House. Foolishly, 
at the instigation of Williams (subsequently Archbishop of York), 
they sent a formal protest, declaring all acts done without their con- 
sent null. For this they were impeached of high treason and im- 
prisoned. But the Commons took advantage of the uproar to make 
a fresh demand for a guard. They had reason indeed to suspect that 
a violent coup Sliiat was in preparation. Numbers of gentlemen 
and discharged officers from the army had collected at Whitehall, 
where a public table was kept for them. Quarrels had "EoTuidiiead" 
arisen between them and the tumultuous city Peti- and“c&TaUer." 
tioners, the nicknames of “Eoundhead ” and Cavalier” had already 
been coined, and on one occasion blood had been shed by the King’s 
partisans. In spite of these disturbances, however, the King refused 
to give the guard. His presence, he said, would secure the safety of 
all his subjects. ^‘He would solemnly engage, on the word of a 
King, the security of every one of them from violence.” This answer 
was given on the 3rd of January (1642). 

The word of a King was kept by the exhibition on the very same 
day of articles of treason against five members of the Lower House, 
Pym, Hampden, Holies, Haseliig, and Strode, and against Lord Kim- 
bolton or Mandeville (afterwards Lord Manchester) in the Upper 
House. The King in fact believed that the hour of his revenge was 
come, and that he could play out the " Incident on a larger scale 
than in Scotland. On the next day, having warned the Inns of Court, 
who were very KoyaMst in their feelings, to be ready at a moment’s 
notice, he proceeded to the House, surrounded by his ^ 
own guard and the Whitehall soldiery, with the inten- arrest tue 
tion of arresting the five members. Timely notice had 
been given, and they had fled. But— leaving his soldiers about the 
door, where they eagerly waited for orders to act, and demanded with 
threateniog gestures, “When comes the word?” — Charles entered the 
House. He took the Speaker’s chair, looked around at the vacant 
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places of the five members, and after a short address, remarking that 
the "birds had flo-wn, withdrew amid cries of ‘‘ Privilege, privilege.” 
The birds had indeed flown, and taken refuge among the citizens of 
London. Thither the House followed them, and appointed a great 
permanent committee to sit in the Grocers’ HalL It was in vain 
that the King went himself thither, requesting the city magistrates 
to surrender the five members. They were not forthcoming. He 
charie* leave! was reluctantly forced to confess that his blow had 
unable to bear the sight of the triumphant 
jaa. 10. return to Parliament of those he had accused, he left 
London, never to return to it till just before his death. 

He was now in the miserable plight of a plotter whose scheme has 
miscarried; he felt that his last card had been played, and that 
nothing was left but war. To carry on this with effect, and to give 
an opportunity for those who favoured him to rally round him, he 
determined to betake himself to a new capital, and settled upon 
York for that purpose. But before he could proceed to extremities, 
it was necessary to have his hands clear of domestic interests, 
and at the same time to find some means of collecting money 
He therefore determined to send his wife abroad. He purchased a 
Sends tkfl Queen moment’s respite by giving his assent to the Bill for 
(oHoUand, the Temoval of the Bishops, and then hurried with 
his Queen to Dover, sending with her the Crown jew’els, on which 
to raise money. The Commons, meanwhile, striking while the iron 
was hot, now demanded security from such violent measures as the 
King had lately taken. They enti’eated him to return to London, 
and to put the militia— that is, the tiambands of the country, the 
only constitutional army of that time — ^into their hands. The request 
was brought to the King at Newmarket. It was peremptorily 
refused. The King had taken his part, and meant to play it to the 
last. 

The next few months were occupied in preparation by the rival 
parties. Unahle to obtain the King’s consent, Parliament passed the 
ordinance of the militia without it. By this they w’ere empow'ered 
to nominate the Lords-Lientenants of the counties to hold powder 
during their will. The King, on the other hand, retired to York, and 
was there disappointed to find the feeling by no means so thoroughly 
in his favour as he expected. What may be called tbe first in- 
stauce of armed opposition to his orders took place at Hull. In that 
town were stored the arms and ammunition of the late Northern 
army. It was intrusted to Sir John Hotham, and Parliament now 
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ordered tliat the magazine should be brought to London. The King , 
on the other hand, claimed it as his own, as no doubt EtiiiTefaici 
constitutionally it was. ^ On the Parliamenfe refusal to 
deliver it up, he attempted to use his pemonal influ- -^pru 23. 
ence, as he was throughout his life too prone to do. He appeared 
before the gates in person, but Sir John was true to his trust, and the 
King withdrew baffled. At once the ordinance of or<Jinaa«of 
militia was put in force, and to meet it the King issued 
a Commission of Array. There were thus in every of Array, 
county two recruiting centres, the one attempting to 
carry out the Parliament’s ordinance, and the other the King’s com- 
mission. Active and energetic members betook themselves to their 
own counties to assist the Parliamentary claim, and England was 
filled with petty skirmishes and disputes. 

It is difficult to draw a geographical line separating the Eoyalist 
from the Puritan party. It may be said roughly that uiTMoa of 
the parts about London were belonging to the Parlia- 
ment party, and the North and the counties near Wales ivritaa. 
were inclined towards the King. The only counties which were 
whole-hearted were those around London, and the Eastern counties, 
where Cromwell had already become important, and which speedily 
formed themselves into that great association which supplied subse- 
quently the nucleus of the new-modelled army. As yet, however 
the levies on the Parliament side were either needy adventurers, to 
whom the pay was an object, or such men as the personal influence 
of the Parliamentary leaders could gather. Round the King, mean- 
while, collected many nobles and gentry, bringing with them a train 
of dependants, what may he spoken of as their feudal followers, full 
of affection and reliance on their immediate leaders. Money was 
stiU wanting to the King. The arrival of a ship from Holland sup- 
plied this deficiency, while the young Princes of the Rhenish Palatin- 
ate, Rupert and Maurice, if they added no wisdom, at least hroi^ht 
military energy to his side. To Essex was given the E«eiaad 
command of the Parliamentary army, which gradually 
collected in the Midland counties. The Earl of Lindsay two amiei 
was nominally the Royalist general, hut his counsel was practically 
overruled by the advice of the hot-headed Rupert, 

At length the crisis arrived. On the 22 nd of August the King 
mised his standard at Nottingham, and aware at last 
that he could not rely on the inhabitant of Torkshire, mb itandard. 
moved to Shrewsbury, at once to collect the Catholie ^ 
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gentry of LaneasMre and ChesMre, to receive the Royal^t levies of 
Wales, and to secnre the valley of the Severn. Tlie movement was 
successful. In a few days his little army w^ increased fourfold, and 
he felt himself strong enough to make a diect march towards the 
capital Essex had garrisoned Northampton, Coventry and Warwick, 
and lay himself at Worcester ; hut the King, waiting for no sieges, 
left the garrison towns unmolested and passed on towards London, 
and Essex received peremptory orders to puisne and interpose if 
possible between the King and London. On the 22nd of October 
he was close upon the King’s rear at Keynton, between Stratford 
and Banbury. But his army was by no means at its fuU strength ; 
some regiments had been left to garrison the West, others, under 
Hampden, had not yet joined him. 

But delay was impossible, and the fimt battle of the war was fought 
Battle of north-west slope of Edge- 

Edgeuu. hill, over which the royal army descended, turning back 
on its course to meet Essex. Both parties claimed the 
victory. In fact it was with the King. The Parliamentary cavalry 
found themselves wholly unable to withstand the charge of Rupert’s 
cavaliers. Whole regiments turned and fled without striking a blow ; 
wt, as usual, want of discipline ruined the royal cause. Rupert’s 
men feU to plundering the Parliamentary baggage, and returned to 
the field only in time to find that the infantry, under the personal 
leading of Essex, had re-established the fight. Night closed the battle. 
The King’s army withdrew to the vantage-ground of the hills, and 
Essex, reinforced by Hampden, passed the night upon the field. But 
the Royalist army was neither beaten nor checked in its advance, 
while the rottenness of the ParHamentaiy troops had been disclosed, 
BO that Cromwell told Hampden, that "it was plain that men of 
religion were wanted to withstand these gentlemen of honour,”— 
the secret which ultimately decided the fortune of the war. 

The Parliament determined to regard this somewhat doubtful 
battle as a victory, aud formal thanks were voted to Lord-General 
Essex, At the same time it was plain that the parties were more 
evenly balanced than had been thought, and the Parliament began 
to think of making overtures for peace. While the preliminaries of 
the intended treaty were stOl undetermined, and while a cessation of 
arms was stOl under discussion, the Kiug suddenly moved towards 
ohuiai London, and having advanced as far as Brentford, 
there feE upon an outlying regiment of ParHamen- 
voT.u. tary troops. The alarm in London was great. The 
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citizenB were embodied in baste iinder SHppoa ; troops lying at 
Kingston were buniedly brought tbrongb London. Essex; himself 
took the command, an^ before long an army of no very good 
material, bnt sufficiently numerous for the puipose, prevented the 
further advance of the King. Essex indeed would seem to have been 
over-cautious, and, in his anxiety to put a strong force between the 
King and the City, made no attempt to disturb the retreat of the 
Eoyalists, who shortly fell back upon Oxford, which setiresto 
henceforward became the centre of their operations. ‘**^”‘*- 
The treaty, as was expected by the wiser Parliamentarians, came to 
nothing. As the terms demanded included the abolition of the 
Church, and the King’s assent to the militia ordinance, it was 
not indeed likely that anything could have come of it. War was 
again the only resource, and speedily became universaL 
The character of a civil war, when the (juestion at issue is not 
one of geographical supremacy but of political feeling, character 
precludes the possibility of any regular plan of action, ofttaw&r. 
jind renders very difficult any consecutive narrative of events. There 
V7as local fighting over the whole of England. But it is possible to 
form some general notion as to the main centres of action. The 
headq^uarters of the King were constantly at Oxford, from which, 
as from a centre, Bupert would suddenly make rapid raids, now in 
one direction, now in another. Between him and London, about 
Reading, Aylesbury, and Thame, lay what may be spoken of as the 
main army of Parliament, under the command of Lord-General 
Essex. Not that this army was by any means the largest or best sup- 
plied of the Parliamentary forces. There was no very warm feeling 
between the Parliament and their general, and Essex had frequently 
to complain of the superior equipment and larger numbers of troops 
allowed to his subordhmtes. The other two chief scenes of the war 
were Yorkshire and the West. In Yorkshire the Fairfaxes, F«rdi- 
nando Lord Fairfax and his son Sir Thomas, made what head they could 
against what was known as the Popish army under the command of 
the Earl, subsequently Marquis of Newcastle, which consisted mainly 
of the troops of the Northern counties, which had become associated 
under Newcastle in favour of Charles. Newark, in Nottiughamshire, 
was early made a royal garrison, and formed the link of connection 
between the operations in Yorkshire and at Oxford. In the extreme 
South-west, Lord Stamford, the Parliamentary General, was making 
a somewhat unsuccessful resistance against Sir Ralph, afterwards 
Lord Hoptott. Walt* was wholly BoyaHst, and one of the chiel 
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objects of Cbarles’s generals was to secure the Severn valley, and 
thus coimect the war in Devonsbire with the central operations at 
Oxford. In the Eastern counties matters a^umed rather a difierent 
form. The principle of forming several counties into an associa- 
tion, already mentioned in reference to the North, was adopted by 
the Parliament, and several such associations were 
e «oc on. ^ much except that 

of the Eastern counties, which was known by way of pre-eminence 
as “The Association.” Its object was to keep the war entirely 
beyond the borders of the counties of which it consisted. The reason 
of its success was the genius and energy of Cromwell, who, though 
not yet nominally commander of the Association (which was at first 
under Lord Grey and afterwards under the Earl of Manchester), was 
in reality its moving spirit. Beyond the exclusion of the war from 
their own borders, the object of the associated counties was to com- 
plete the conquest of Lincolnshire, and thus to connect London with 
the Fairfaxes in the North. The main obstacle to this— which 


remained an obstacle throughout the war — was the existence of the 
garrison of Newark on their north-western frontier. 

The year 1643 was on all sides disastrous to the Parliament. The 
army of Essex lay idle and useless, in spite of the remonstrance of 
Hampden and the more energetic commanders, A great plan was 
formed to bring up the armies of the Eastern counties to join it, 
injctioB 1^0 fall upon Oxford j but the cautious disposition of 

of Essex the general brought to nothing what was in itself a hope- 

ful scheme. The fighting was confined to skirmishes with Rupert’s 
horse, which would every now and then beat up the quarters of a 
regiment In one of these raids the Royalists got into the rear of 
the Parliamentary army, piercing as far as Chinner. Such an isolated 
movement was of course speedRy checked. Hampden led the pursuit 
Dflatiiibf retiring Royalists. In crossing Chalgrove Field 

^ Haapdea. a slight skinnish took place, of no importance except 
Jane 18 . Hampden, whose energy as a com- 

mander had been such, that men were beginning to think of him as 
a more efficient Lord-General than the sluggish Essex. While the 
Royaiiit Fairfaxes had been almost 

con^aertof driven from Yorkshire by the superior power of New- 
Toriiuw. thoroughly defeated at Atherton 

Moor (June 30), and driven backwards to Hull The arrival of 
the Queen (Feb. 22), bringing with her commanders, and arms 
obtained by the Grown jewels, had also much improved the pori- 
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tion of the RoyaHsts in the North. Even the Hotharnsj who had 
shown their apparent devotion to the Parliament in refusing to 
surrender HuU to the now wavered. Timely information was 
fortunately obtained of their treason ; they were brought to London, 
tried, expelled from Parliament, and subsequently executed. Hull 
was intrusted to Lord Fairfax, and there he gathered the remnant 
of his forces. Some timely successes prevented the complete con- 
quest of Yorkshire. His son Sir Thomas, with the Parliamentary 
cavalry, escaped across the Humber into Lincolnshire, and made 
a junction with the Eastern troops. In company with Cromwell he 
succeeded in defeating his pursuers near Homcastle, at what is known 
as Winceby Fight. Meanwhile Lord Fairfax, breaking 5 ^ 

out of Hull, defeated Newcastle’s army, and thus re- aadwinceby. 
taming his foothold in Yorkshire, gave an opportunity 
for a subsequent re-establishment of Parliamentary affairs in the 
NortL In the West even greater disasters had befallen the 
Parliament. Lord Stamford had been defeated at Stretton by Sir 
Ralph Hoptonj and Sir William Waller, whose early successes had 
gained him the title of William the Conqueror, was sent to re-estab- 
lish the affairs of Parliament there. He was opposed by 
Hopton and Prince Maurice, suffered a heavy defeat in wter* la 
the neighbourhood of Bath on the 6th of July ; and 
again, on the 13th of the same month, while besieging Hopton in 
Devizes, he was beaten, with the complete destruction of his whole 
army, by Lord Wilmot, who had marched from Oxford for the purpose 
of fighting him. Nathaniel Fiennes, too, to whom Bristol h^ been 
intrusted, had let that city faU without difficulty into the hands of 
Rupert (July 27). The West was thus almost entirely lost. In the 
East alone the energy of OromweE had met with constant success. The 
battle of Homcastle has been abeady mentioned. Lin- 
colnshbe had been for the most part subdued, and added noctuoa. 

JatlieEait. 

to the Association. 

Except in this one point, the affairs of Parliament seemed in a bad 
condition. They did not, however, despair. Waller, after his defeat, 
met with an honourable reception, and was even thanked for what 
he had done j and as hopes were felt that the Scotch to aeoicra scotch 
might be mduced to afford assistance, messengers were 
despatched to re-establish a treaty between the countries, in taken. 

The acceptance of the Covenant was made an indispens- 

able condition of the alliance. The condition was accepted. The two 

Houses of Parliament, the army, and subsequently by slow degrees 
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the nation, the larger jpart of which was under Parliamentary in- 
fluence, solemnly took the required oath. The management of the 
war, hitherto in the hands of a Committee qf Safety, was vested in a 
joint committee known as the Committee of the Two Nations, and the 
Scotch at once set on foot an army of 22,000 men under Lord Leven. 
This treaty fully counterhalanced the late disasters of the Parliament. 

Meanwhile the King had lost his opportunity. On the destruction 
of Waller’s army he could probably have marched almost unopposed 
to London. The Lord-General’s army had dwindled almost to 
nothing, he had constantly to be demanding reinforcements of men 
and money. It is possible that the refusal of the troops of New- 
castle to join in the great movement may have been the cause of the 
King’s blunder. However that may be, instead of marching to the 
The siege of tumed Westward to complete the conquest of 

cester saves the the Severn valley, and laid siege to Gloucester (Aug. 
pariiftment. important place there stiU held by the 

Parliament, eacpectmg its immediate surrender. But Massey, the com- 
mander of the town, aided by the citizens, made a firm defence, and 
Essex for once exhibited some of those qualities which befitted his 
high command. His army was raised to 12,000 men, and he was 
intrusted with the duty of relieving the town. With a steady per- 
tinacity, which was part of his character, he performed this duty. In 
spite of much opposition, after a march of twenty-six days, he reached 
Ewexreii«T«it. PresbuTy Hill, overhanging the Severn valley, and made 
5. known by cannon shots his presence to the inhabitants. 
But the Royalists did not wait to fight ; they immediately burnt their 
camp and withdrew. Having revictualled the place, Essex returned 
indeciiiT» in the same dogged fashion to London. He chose the 
across the Wiltshire Downs, and, as he came off them 
Sept. 20 . down to Newbury, he found the place already occupied 
by the King’s army, A great battle was there fought, as indecisive 
as the battle of EdgeMU, The trainbands of London, however, 
which formed the hulk of Essex’s army, exhibited their soldierly 
qualities, and held their own against the numerous cavalry of the 
King. In this battle fell Lord J^alkland, who, since the Grand Re- 
monstrance, had been one of the King’s chief advisers. A patriot at 
heart, though he had felt it his duty to follow the King, his chief 
wish had been the restoration of peace; the continuance of the war 
had thrown a settled gloom over his life; he seems to have sought 
rather than avoided death. Essex was able to continue his march to 
London, and the King again went to Oxford. The close of the year 
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thus saw the fortunes of the rival parties still wholly undetermined, 
and the great crisis which might have proved fatal to the Parliament 
had passed. ^ 

While the war had thus been going on neither party had been 
politically idle. On both sides financial difidculties had 
to be met. On this point the Parliament were in a rewmesof 
better position than the King. In the first place, they 
were backed by the willing generosity of the wealthy population of 
London, and had besides, in their apparent position as representa- 
tives of the nation, the power not only of laying on taxes, but also of 
pledging the national credit. Besides the collection of the regular 
taxes, and the tonnage and poundage, their chief financial means were 
assessments upon the city and upon the counties which owned their 
government, loans on the national credit, raised at an interest of eight 
per cent., free gifts and subscriptions, the confiscated or sequestrated 
property of their enemies, and :^ally, an excise or inland tax levied 
upon a great number of commodities of home manufacture, especially 
upon liquors, but extending even to meat. They were even thus 
barely able to sustain their troops, and, early in the year 1644, m 
read of complaints addressed to Lord Fairfax by troops in the East, 
threatening immediate dissolution of the army unless money was 
forthcoming. One extraordinary tax, though it could not have been 
very lucrative, is so characteristic that it is worth mentioning. It 
was customary to have a weekly fast, and commissiouers were ap- 
pointed to collect from each household the price of one meal, whether 
they fasted or not, on those days. 

The King’s resources were of a less regular sort. He relied 
mainly at first upon the large gifts of his devoted fol- EasomoM 
lowers, and upon the free service which many of them 
gave him- But subsequently, observing the advantage which the 
show of legality would give, he summoned to meet him at Oxford, m 
the form of a Parliament, all members who were his partisans, or 
had been rejected by the House in London, and any Peers who sided 
with Of the Peers a large majority j oined him, of the Commons 

iu all about 180, or about a third of the whole number. This quasi 
Parliament copied the expedient of the Parliament at Westminster 
and granted an excise, while the King again had recourse to the old 
plan of privy seals. This step gave him the further advantage of 
being able to speak of his opponents at Westminster as a small in- 
cen<Bary remnant, and as no reid representative Parliament at all 

Another diGBiculty which, as King, he contrived to throw in the 
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way of his opponents, was the adjoTirnment of all the law courts to 
Oxford. It thus became necessary for the Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the course of justice, to make a new great seaL^ 

Besides these questions, the Parliament was much occupied with 
Assembly at ecclesiastical matters. To settle these an Assembly of 
WflstmiMter. Divines met at Westminster in the beginning of June. 
June 6. Though the Presbyterians were in considerable maj ority, 

the ability of the few Independents amongst them rendered their 
action very slow, but they did at length produce a Directory in the 
place of the Prayer Book ; and after the Covenant had been taken, 
and a treaty made with the Scotch, promising as far as possible 
unity between the two kingdoms, the Presbyterian form 
° * of worship may be regarded as established. Yet it never 
took a firm hold of the people ; it was only here and there that it 
was to be seen in its complete working. This diversity in the form 
of worship, making each parish in some degree isolated from its 
neighbours, gradually prepared England for the ascendancy of that 
Independent party which was rapi^y rising in importance. 

It must not he supposed that even in the districts most devoted to 
Parliament there was no opposition. One reason probably for the 
inaction of the King in the early part of the year was his hope that 
he could raise a party m London. This hope was frustrated by the 
discovery of a plot, called WalLeris Plot &om the part which Edmund 
Waller the poet took in it. It had been the intention of the con- 
spirators to publish a Commission of Array in London, to raise troops 
there in the King’s name, and with assistance from the royal army to 
secure the person of the King’s children, to apprehend the chief Par- 
liamentary leaders, and to open the city to the King. The conspiracy 
was found out in time, its chief leaders punished (July 5), and Waller 
himself, who showed hut a mean spirit on the occasion, was allowed 
to go abroad after paying a fine of v610,000. 

In the beginning of the following year (1644) new combatants 
wbh ftud Bcotoh P^ri; of the King the Irish, 

take part on the part of the Parliament the Scotch. Since the 

In the war. fearful outbreak of 1641 affairs had become much en- 

tangled in Ireland. The disputes at home had paralyzed the efforts 
of i^e English in that country. After the first surprise was over, 
some sort of opposition to the rebels had been organized. An army 

^ The Lord-Keeper Littleton having fled to the King, a Commissioner sat in Chancery, 
and the only three judges who remained true to Parliament, Bacon, Keeve, and Trevor, 
presided in the three other Courts. 
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of Scotch, under Munio, had taken possession of Ulster, and Lord 
Ormond, as the King’s Lieutenant, had collected an English army 
round Duhlin. On the^ other hand, the Irish, headed by their 
clergy, had established a general council at Kilkenny. They had 
there received a benediction &om. the Pope upon their efforts, and 
had entered iato communication with the Catholics abroad. There 
still existed among them the same diversity of opinion which had 
marked the beginning of the insurrection, the Catholic Lords of the 
Pale being desirous to make peace with the King, the Irish and 
Catholic Churchmen being for more extreme measures. The natural 
diffi-culties of the position were stiU further increased by the turn 
which affairs had taken in England, which in fact rendered the 
organisation of a combined national effort against the rebels impos- 
sible. All these parties — Ormond, the Scotch and the Irish — equally 
declared that they were fighting for the King : the Scotch, now that 
their country was in treaty with Parliament, refused to take orders 
from Ormond, the King’s Lieutenant, and held Ulster as in their own 
right. Ormond’s army was Royalist, and took its commands from the 
Biing. The Parliament had thus no representative of their own 
interests. Though the King tried to throw the responsibility of 
continuing the war upon them, and they in some degree accepted it, 
their efforts to send assistance were not earnest, and when their com- 
missioners went to Dnhlin, by the King’s orders they were sent home 
again. In fact, the interests of the parties in England led them to 
hold exactly opposite views as to the line of policy to be pursued 
in Ireland. The King, to whom England was more important 
than Ireland, longed to bring the Irish army to oppose his Eng- 
lish enemy. The Parliament hesitated to 'strengthen what might 
be an instrument of offence against themselves, and yet could 
not but be desirous to support the Protestants and Puritans of 
Ireland. The 'K'l-ng thus became anxious for a cessation of the wax, 
which would set the army at liberty; the Parliament, unable to 
join heartily in the support of Ormond, yet wished to continue the 
national opposition to the rebels. But tiie King was in this instance 
master of the game. Early in 1643 he began to speak 
of a truce, and before the conclusion of the year, in spite uia rebeu 
of the remonstrances of Parliament, a cessation of arms ^ 
for a whole year was arranged. 

It was concluded at almost the same time that the siege of 
Gloucester was raised ; and early in the winter such enables tbe 
of the Irish army as could be spared from garrison duty 
landed in Wales under the command of Lord Byron. ^ wtiee. 
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It was against these troops that the Parliamentary efforts in 
the next year were first directed. Pairfax was hurried from 
Lincolnshire into Cheshire, and there, at Nantwich, 
it itoSk destroyed the newly arrived Irish, capturing among other 
prisoners Monk, afterwards so famous, who, after a 
short imprisonment, took service in the Parliamentary army. On 
The Scotch the very same day as the success at Nantwich the Scotch 
enter England, erossed the Border. Their advance was not wholly 

triumphant j they were foiled at Newcastle by the Marquis of 
Newcastle, hut still that nohleman found himself obliged to fall back 
towards York, fearing to be enclosed by the army of Fairfax coining 
from the South and the Scotch coming from the N orth. There seemed 
every opportunity of at length destroying the royal influence in 
Gathering of YorkflhiTft. There, therefore, aU available troops were 
the armiae in hurried. Sfr Thomas Fairfax, after his success at Nant- 
Torkahire. advanced to the siege of Latham House, held 

gallantly for the King hy the Countess of Derby; this siege he 
shortly resigned into the hands of Mr. Bigby, who completely failed 
in his attempts, and had to retire in disgrace upon the advance ol 
Prince Eupert. But meanwhile Fairfax had hurriedly joined his 
father in Yorkchire, where it soon became plain that a critical 
battle would be fought, for there the armies of both parties were 
concentrating. Eupert was ordered to join Newcastle at York, and 
Manchester, who had assumed command of the Association with 
Cromwell, was brought up to reinforce the Fairfaxes. The Prince, 
evading the armies which were lying round York, crossed the 
Ouse, and effected a junction with Newcastle. The three generals, 
having united their armies, appeared with their combined forces 
Battiaof plains of Long Marston, The armies were 

Mmton Moor, not in presence till five in the afternoon, and it seemed 
as if even then no battle would take place. But about 


seven in the evening the Parliamentary generals began the fight. 
For the first time the Association troops, carefully formed and 
organized by Cromwell, in accordance with the principle he had laid 
down after Edgehill, met the dashing cavalry of Prince Eupert. 
The men of religion had at length been found to meet the gentlemen 
of honour. The victory of the Parliament, which was complete, 
seems to have been due to CromweU. The Association troops were 
upon the left wing, opposed to Prince EuperPs horse. In his own 
description of the battle, CromweU writes : “ We never charged but 
we routed the enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, being 
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oui own horse, saving a few Scots in onr rear, beat all the Prince’s 
horse. Gk>d made them as stubble to our swords ; we charged their 
regiments afoot with ou^j horse, and routed all we charged.” While 
thus victorious upon the left, the Parliamentary troops had been so 
thoroughly worsted upon the right, that several generals, Leven 
among the number, had left the field, believing that the day was lost. 
But Cromwell’s victorious wing, held back from pursuit by his 
prudence, fell upon the Royalists, disordered by their victory, and 
completely re-established the battle. It was with dijSculty that 
Rupert could collect, after his flight, 4(X)0 or 5000 men, while New- 
castle, always at enmity with the Prince, and attributing his defeat 
to Rupert’s bad management, withdrew to the coast, and retired in 
dudgeon to the Continent. 

The fruits of the victory were the cities of York and Newcastle. 
The North of England was in fact conquered, and the troops and 
generals available elsewhere, where they w^ere much wanted. It was 
Cromwell, and Cromwell’s troops alone, who seemed able to secure 
success. In the rest of England aU had been disaster. „ 

° P&rll&nentary 

The two armies of Waller and Essex had attempted iu disaatew 
vain to enclose the King at Oxford. By a simple stia- 
tagem he had got out of the city unsuspected, and passed between 
tbe two armies to Worcester. Essex was ordered to follow hnn 
wherever he went, while for Waller was intended the command of the 
army in the South and W est. Between Essex and WaRer there was a 
standing jealousy, and Essex, indignant at the important work being 
given to bis rival, insisted upon leaving the pursuit of the E[ing to 
Waller, while he himself undertook the Western campaign. Waller’s 
pursuit was useless. The King succeeded in getting safely back to 
Oxford, and in inflicting a defeat upon Ms pursuer at copredrsiisg*. 
Copredy Bridge. After this. Waller found his army disap- 
pearing, and had to return to London, Essex pursued his march into 
Devonshire and to Cornwall ; but the Rung’s forces, now &ee to act, 
graduaUy closed round him. His horse cut their way 
through the enemy, hut the Earl himself, leaving Ms incommoi. 
army to its fate, escaped by sea to Plymouth, and from ^ 
thence to Portsmouth. His infantry, under Skippon, were forced 
to capitulate. 

The Parliament received its fugitive general without complaint, 
speedily reconstituted armies both for Mm and Waller, AitwaiEwten 
and summoned Manchester and Cromwell from the 
East to their aid. The combined forces of these generals Mwy. 
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met the King at Newbury^ as he marched from Basingstoke to Oxford, 
Second uttie second battle of Newbury was as indecisive as the 

first. The King, who in the gei).eral opinion was worsted, 
marched off unmolested in the night, although there 
was a bright moon, to Wallingford, and thence to Oxford, He left 
his baggage and artillery in Dennington Castle, a stronghold close to 
Newbury, and fetched it thence, again unmolested, twelve days after. 
As Essex was absent from ill-health, the blame of this transaction 
rested with Manchester, whose want of activity brought to a point a 
quarrel which for some time had been rising between him and 
Cromwell, a quarrel which, though it took at first a personal form, 
was in fact one of principle, and the first step in the great contest 
between the Independents and Presbyterians. 

It has been already mentioned that the political views of the leaders 
Riie of of the Long Parliament were at first conservative ; that 
indapendeiicy. conservative reform and the restoration of the old 


liberties of England under trustworthy safeguards were the objects 
they had in view, it the same time, the Presbyterian form of 
religion, which, as the only organized rival to English Episcopacy at 
that time existing, was the form to which the majority of the Puritans 
naturally inclined, was essentially republican. Its republicanism, 
however, was of a very dogmatic and tyrannical sort. Now the real 
fault of the Koman Catholic and English forms of religion— -that fault 
which had excited the opposition of the greater part of the religious 
men of England — was their want of spirituality. Eor a time the less 
sensuous and more spiritual character of Presbyterianism seemed to 
satisfy the want of men's minds. But as that form of religion had 
become predominant, as its dogmatic character had become more 
obvious, the same class of deeply religious minds which had supplied 
the enthusiasm necessary to carry out the early reforms of Parliament 
cromweU’i . gradually awoke to the feeling liiat the spirit cannot be 
iSSJ’wi'J confined under arbitrary forms at all, that different 
pouticai’viaws. mittds wiH of necessity form different ideas upon reli- 
gious subjects. There had thus grown up a large number of earnest 
men to whom the tyranny of Presbyterianism was scarcely less irk- 
some than the Episcopal tyranny it had superseded. By far the most 
prominent of this class was Cromwell, whose genius and energy had 
rapidly forced him forward into a position of great prominence. To 
him spiritual religion was everything, the outward form which it 
took mattered little. But ids ndnd was not only devoted to spiritual 
religion, it was also in the highest degree practical, and the ill effects 
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of Presbyterian tyranny had forced themselves upon his notice in 
more ways than one. He had set before himself the duty of forming 
an army, the members of which should be all of them thoroughly in 
earnest, and inspired vith an enthusiasm capable of withstanding 
that enthusiasm which the sentiment of loyalty inspired, and who 
should at the same time be excellent practice soldiers. In eanying 
out this plan he had found himself frequently thwarted by the narrow 
theological views of the Presbyterians. Again and again we find in 
his letters marks of the opposition upon religious grounds which had 
been made to the employment of officers whom he could trust, and 
calumnious reports appear to have been set on foot against himself as 
a favourer of Anabaptists and sectaries. 

The same practical tendency of his mind had led him and others 
of the same way of thinking to arrive at some political and social 
conclusions different from those which as yet had been prevalent. 
The conservative feeling of the English Keformers, and the loyalty of 
the Scots, with whom they worked in common, had induced them as 
yet to employ in all high places men of large property and high social 
rank, irrespective, in some degree at least, of their capacities, and to 
maintain on all occasions, even when most opposed to him, an out- 
ward respect for the King. In their most violent assaults upon 
Charles's policy it had been nsual to introduce the clause seduced 
by evil counsellors." Now Cromwell saw that this constitutional but 
illogical state of feeling tended only to prolong the war, while his 
practical knowledge of the worldng of the army led him to see that 
far abler generals might be found than the wealthy lords at first 
employed, who, moreover, were restrained, by the greatness of the 
interests they had at stake, from wishing to drive matters to extremity. 
The representative to him of these lukewarm, inefficient commanders 
was his own immediate superior, the Earl of Manchester, In him he 
seemed to see personified the iH effects both of the dogmatism of 
Presbyterianism and the undue respect foi social position as contrasted 
with the real worth of the individuah The wasted success at New- 
bury brought matters to a crisis, Cromwell publicly 
chained Manohestoc in the House with having wilfully “:»«****«. 
neglected to render that victory decisive. It was in vain, he said, 
that he had urged the General to allow Mm to fall with his horse on 
the retreating enemy and complete their defeat ; and he accused him 
further of wilful mismanagement of the Association troops before Ms 
junction with Waller. Manchester, backed by the Presbyterians, and 
ftflpecially by Crawford, a Scotchman, whom the Presbyterian party 
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had made Ms Major-General, defended himself, and recriminated 
upon Cromwell. But the sense of the nation, weary of the lengthened 
war, justified OromweU’s attack ; and the^ open assault upon the 
aristocratic general tended much to hasten a project which had 
already been formed, of reorganizing, or, as it was then called, re- 
modelling the army. 

Cromwell and Ms friends—who never did things by halves, and 
« „ ^ who were bent, even at their own expense, at getting the 

Self-denylag ’ -.ji-IIj j 

ordimnca. War mto more energetic hands — ^introduced, as a pre- 
paration for this reorganization, what is known as the 
Self-denying Ordinance. By tMs all members of either House of 
Parliament were made ineligible for commands in the new army. This 
at once, in an honourable way, would remove Manchester, Essex, 
Denbigh and Waller, and Cromwell himself, from the list of new com- 
manders. The arguments by wMch it was supported — such, for 
instance, as the necessity for supporting the dignity of Parliament 
against the attacks of the King by keeping its numbers as full as pos- 
sible j the danger wMch the Parliament ran of being accused of being 
self-seeking, and of wilfully prolonging the war for the sake of 
the authority with wMch it invested many of its members ; and the 
certainty that as good or better generals were to be found among men 
of lower social rank— prevailed without much difficulty in the Lower 
House. In the Upper House, where the Presbyterian party was 
strong, after some debate it was rejected, on the ground that 
before passing such an ordinance it was necessary to know the 
form that the new modelled army would take. The object of the 
Self-denying Ordinance was no secret It was understood to be 
a delicate way of getting rid of the old commanders. Cromwell 
urged the acceptance of the measure in a noble and patriotic 
speecL After remarking the danger the House ran of being charged 
with selfishness in continuing the war, he went on : “ But tMs I 
recommend to your prudence, not to insist upon any complaint 01 
oversight of any commander-in-cMef on any occasion whatsoever, 
for as I must acknowledge myself guilty of oversights, so I know they 
can rarely be avoided in military afisdis. Therefore, waiving strict 
inquiry into the causes of these things, let us apply ourselves to the 
remedy, which is most necessary, imd I hope we have such true 
Englifih hearts and zealous affections towards the general weal of our 
mother country, as no members of either House will scruple to deny 
themselves and their own private interests for the public good.” 

Checked by the Wds, the Commons proceeded to remove 
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the objection urged, and to settle what the new form of the army 
should be. This remodelling of the army was in fact neither more 
nor less than the foundation of a great standing army, semodeEed 
The cavalry had for soml time had in some degree the ““y* 
character of regular troops. The length of time necessary to form an 
efficient horse soldier, and the wealthier class which the superior com- 
forts of that service had induced to join it, had given it a character 
of permanence. But the infantry seem usually to have been hastily 
raised and ill-trained levies, collected more or less on the principle of 
the old militia. Thus, half-soldier, half-labourer, the infantry men 
had shown a constant tendency to desert. This explains the freq[uent 
melting away of the Parliamentary armies, and the great part played 
in aU the battles by the cavalry. By the new model the army was 
to become a regular and permanent body. The great question seems 
to have been whether the new commander-in-chief was to get his com- 
mission direct from the Parliament or to hold it indirectly from the 
Lord General, in which case his power would have been shackled by 
the Presbyterian party. The triumph of the supporters of the plan 
was great when Essex surrendered his commission, and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax was appointed commander-in-chief, with a commission held 
direct from both Houses, and with the power of nominating all the 
officers of the army. One further triumph the Independents won. 
Unable as yet to put aside the Covenant, they contrived that, though it 
had to be taken sooner or later, its acceptance should not necessarily 
form a preliminary step to appointment, but might be postponed to 
such convenient time as the Parliament might direct. By this relaxa- 
tion it became possible to fill the ranks with efficient Independents. 
When the Lords were thus supplied with the shape of the new 
modelled army, a new Self-denying Ordinance was introduced, and 
finally passed on the 3rd of April Essex was rewarded with a large 
pension, and died some two years after ; while Manchester, whose 
virtnes were civil rather than military, was put upon the Committee 
of both kingdoms. 

While these important measures had beeu taken at Westminster 
with a view to the completion of the war, the Presby- pgjinpa of 
terian party had had sufficient influence to set on foot rrMbytenan 
some more useless negotiations with the King at TTx- »t tribiidga. 
bridge. The demands of the two parties were found to ^ 
be wholly irreconcilable; for Parliament still demanded the abolition 
of Episcopacy, the command of the army and navy, the continuation 
of the war with Ireland, and the right to nominate the great officers 
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of state. The three great points— reKgioE, the anny, and Ireland 
—were to be debated in rotation ; twenty days was the limit for the 
whole negotiatiom The twenty days elapsed, and nothing had been 
done. The Houses refused to prolong the term, the treaty therefore 
came to an end. The presence of Vane and St. John, w'ho were both 
Independents, may have had something to do with this result. Cer- 
tainly the King seems to have retired from the negotiations with the 
knowledge of the complete division which had arisen in Parliament, 
and of the very destructive views held by the Independents. 

Alarmed at the discovery of the danger that awaited him should 
he fail into the hands of the Independents, whose influence was 
constantly on the increase, and hoping something from the weakness 
which it w’as reasonable to suppose would be caused by the rivalry 
of party among his enemies, Charles was led to seek support on 
all sides and at any price. He instructed Ormond to change 
The Truce Cessation of arms at present existing in Ireland 

inireiaad into a treaty, even at the price of the suspension of 
Poyniugs’ Law, and of all penal acts against the 
Kiag'e intereit. Qatholics. He thus hoped, as he said, that the Irish 
might freely and vigorously engage themselves against Ms rebels of 
England and Scotland, ^^for which no conditions can he too hard, 
not being against conscience or honour.” 

He had already formed the idea of obliging the Scotch alties of 
the Parliament to retire to their own coxmtry, by raising a Eoyalist 
Moutrow In Montrose had 

seotiABd. inade Ms appearance for that purpose at Dumfries. His 
efforts had been entirely unsuccessful, but the Earl of Antrim, with 
whom he had formed a combined scheme of action, had met with 
somewhat better success. He had been despatched to Ireland with 
the unscrupulous commission to treat both with the Scotch in Ulster 
and with the combined Catholics, and had been able to send some 
1600 men, raised among Ms dependants, to the West HigMands, 
under the command of Alaster Macdonald, sumamed ColMtto, To 
this little army, wMle lying at Blair Athol, Montrose, who, after 
Ms unsuccessful visit to Scotland, had again withdrawn to the South, 
appeared in August 1644, and immediately found himself in com- 
mand of a considerable army of mountaineers. His success at first 
was great. Lord Elcho’s defeat at Tippermuir put Perth into his 
hands. In September Aberdeen surrendered. Argyle, Lieutenant 
of the kingdom, and a personal enemy both of Montrose and Antrim, 
succeeded indeed in checking his further advance, and then retired to 
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Inverary for the winter ; but the diffienlties of the season were over- 
come by the energetic Eoyalist commander. Inverary was surprised, 
the country of the Campbells laid waste, Argyle thoroughly beaten 
at Inverlochy, and the nd^th of Scotland was placed entirely in Mon- 
trose’s hands. Although he was subsequently driven by Baillie from 
Dundee, he still kept the mountains, and succeeded in beating 
Hurry (May 4, 1645) at Aldeme, notj^far from Inverness, and Baillie 
at Alford, near Aberdeen ; he was then able to advance into the Low- 
lands, in the neighbourhood of Stirling, where he again won a com- 
plete victory over BaiBie at Kilsyth (Aug. 15). Por the moment he 
seemed master of Scotland, and the hopes of the King, whose affairs 
had not gone weU in Enghind, rested on him. 

The remodelling of the army had been attended with considerable 
difi&culty. The old troops were much inclined to mutiny at the loss of 
their ofdcers, and had Essex put himself forward in their interest, much 
damage to the Parliamentary cause would have ensued. Even when 
that di0S.culty was overcome, some time had to be spent in forming the 
new troops, and while Fairfax was thus employed during the month 
of April, the Parliament was in fact almost without an army. Even 
when it was formed, one of the new officers tells us that the disaffec- 
tion was great, and that the chances were in favour of the King should 
he move rapidly and avoid a general engagement. Duimg this time 
CromweU, who had not yet laid down his command, was employed 
with Massey and Waller in restraining the Royalist army in the 
Southwest, commanded by Goring. The expe^tion 
was tolerably snccessful, but its completeness was marred of t3i« new- 
by the threatening attitude taken up by Rupert, who 
however subsequently withdrew to Worcester, intending, apparently, 
to march across England and assault the associated counties. For 
that purpose he summoned the King with a convoy from Oxford. 
To Cromwell was intrusted the duty of destroying that convoy, which 
he successfully performed. This duty was specially given him after 
he had returned to bid adieu to the general and resign his command. 
Again, on his return from Oxford, he withdrew into the Eastern 
counties, acting only in his civil capacity as one of the committee for 
those counties. 

Meanwhile, early in April, Fairfax with Ms new army advanced 
westward to raise the siege of Taunton, wMch city Goring was be- 
sieging. Before that task was completed he received orders to enter 
on the siege of Oxford. This did not suit his own views or those of 
the Independents. They had joined their new army upon the 
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implied condition that decisive battles should be fought. It was 
therefore with great joy that Fairfax received orders to proceed in 
pursuit of the royal forces, which, hai^g left Worcester, were 
marching apparently against the Eastern 'Association, and had just 
taken Leicester on their way. Before entering on this active service, 
cromw«u con- demanded and obtained leave for Cromwell to 

ttoMdinhi* serve at least for one battle more in the capacity of 
ompioymenti. i^eutenant-GeneraL^ He came up with the King in the 
neighbourhood of Harborough. Charles turned back to meet him, 
Batti* of village of Naseby the great battle known 

Naaeuy. by that name was fought. Cromwell had joiued the 
June 11 rejuicing shouts of the troops, two days 

before, with the Association horse. Again the victory seems to have 
been chiefly due to his skilL In detail it is almost a repetition of 
the battle of Marston Moor. Cromwell commanded the right vdng, 
Ireton the left j Rupert annihilated Ireton’s troops, Cromwell was 
equally successful against the troops opposed to him. Checking the 
pursuit, he charged upon the flank of Rupert’s returning wing, and 
the King’s infantry seeing both its wings destroyed, broke and fled. 

The only army which now remained to Charles in England was that 


oiwrio* truiti Ooring in the West j and by the confession of writers 
to Scotch on his own side, the King’s sole hope rested on the 

and iriih. guccess of Montrose in Scotland, and on the negotiations 

he was carrying on with the Irish rebels. Into Ireland he had sent 
Herbert (son of the Marquis of Worcester), now made Lord Glamor- 
iffiMionof gaJij "with secret instructions to grant, if necessary, the 
oiaaorawi. supremacy of the Catholic religion in that island,— terms 
which he had not ventured to grant in his public negotiations carried 
on through Ormond, but which were insisted upon by the Irish and 
clerical party in the Council of Kilkenny. In September Lord 
Digby writes to Ormond : “ If his Majesty can once see his person 
secure L:om being thus daily hazarded and chased about, I see no 
reason why we should he at all dismayed with our many misfortunes 
here, since no man can think England divided (though the major 
part against the King), able to resist Scotland and Ireland entire for 
him with any considerable party here.” Relying on these treacherous 
hopes, the King withdrew to Wales, and attempted there to form a 
Fairfax advanced triumphantly to the 
victorioui West, raised the siege of Taunton, defeated Goring at 
tatiwwwt. Langport (in July), and stormed Bridgewater, hitherto 
> Thlscominlfisioa was subsea-aently reaewed again and afiram for nerioas ofcfortv daya. 
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regarded as impregnable. LeaTing tbe completion of bis vietoiy in 
that quarter for some future time, Fairfax then turned towards 
Bristol, which with Chester and with Hereford formed a line ot 
Koyalist fortresses across the West of England Brereton, with 
the help of a certain number of the Scotch, was pressing Chester 
hard; the Scotch army was advancing to attempt the capture 
of Hereford Charles, scarcely knowing where he was going, 
advanced across England to Newark, then back to Oxford, in 
time to hear that the victory of Kilsyth had had its effect, it had 
summoned the Scotch horse under David Leslie back to their 
own country. With renewed confidence he therefore advanced 
to Hereford, and raised the siege (Sept. 10), and was proceed- 
ing southward to do the same at Bristol, which he paiiof 
had regarded as safe in the hands of Prince Kupert, 
when he heard of the storm of that city. It was still possible that 
Chester might be saved Thither the King now turned, but his 
troops were defeated outside the walls at Eowton Heath (Sept. 23). 
Al most at the same time he heard the news of the disastrous defeat of 
Montrose at Philiphaugh (Sept. 12). Victory, as is not 
unusual with Highland armies, had been more fatal than uontro*# at 
defeat ; the bulk of Montrose's followers had withdrawn 
to their own country, and he had marched with some 500 or 600 men 
to the Tweed, hoping to form a junction there with some troops which 
the King had promised him. While encamped upon Philiphaugh, 
in the neighbourhood of Selkirk, he was surprised by David Leslie 
and the Scotch horse, and his army annihilated He himseH escaped 
to the Highlands. 

The war was now in fact over. In August, before the siege of 
Bristol, CromweE had suppressed an oi^anization which had been 
formed in Somerset and the neighbouring counties — ^reaUy m the 
Royalist interest, though nominaUy to keep the war from their own 
borders— by the countrymen of those districts, who, from their rude 
weapons, were spoken of by the name of Clubmen. He had sub- 
sequently, in October, reduced most of the royal strongholds between 
Somerset and London. Lord Hopton’s army in Devonshire was all 
that was now left to conquer; for the secret treaty of Glamorgan 
with the Irish had been discovered, and the King had been com- 
peUed to disown his own instructions, so that help from ho hope from 
that quarter was no longer available. Against the Wes- 
tern army Fairfax advanced triumphantly, besieged Exeter, beat Hop- 
ton at Torrington, and finally enclosed him in ComwaE, where he 
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was obliged to disband bis army in March 1646. Almost immediately 
DeBtrncttonof Astley, the kst of the King’s generals, 

tie King’* army wos defeated at Stowe-on-tbe-Wold (March 22) ; and 
In tie Wait. jg£^ without an ai-my, remained in Oxford, 

the only point of great importance which still belonged to him. 
There were, howeyer, other fortresses as yet unsubdued. These were 
one by one reduced, and finally, the Eng having left Oxford on 
Capture of ^he 22nd of April, Fairfax sat down before that city, 

oifori which surrendered with the royal sanction on the 20th 


of June. 

In the month of April the King had seen all his fortresses reduced, 
Charles tries in convinced that, as nothing fuiiher could be done 

vain to divida in the field, he must himself leave Oxford, unless he was 
his enemies, to run the risk of falling a prisoner into the 

hands of his enemies. From arms he turned to negotiation and 
intrigue. He had always an overweening idea of his own diplomatic 
skill, which indeed was not slight, while the duplicity of his character 
fitted him well for the pursuit of tortuous intrigues. He saw the 
jealousy which existed between the Presbyterians and Independents, 
and even more strongly between the Independents and the Scotch, 
strengthened, as in this instance it was, by national differences. 
Ignorant of the strength of the feeling which formed the basis of the 
union of these parties, relying upon the still powerful influence exer- 
cised by the name of royalty, and trusting to Ms personal skill, he 
began a threefold intrigue. He sent propositions containing con- 
siderable concessions to the Parliament, but was met either with 
refusal, or by silence which was worse than refusal, and when it was 
thought that he intended to appear in London, stringent orders were 
given to prevent intercourse with him. To Colonel Eainshorough, 
the commander of the troops about Oxford, he suggested that he 
should put himself into the hands of the army. Colonel Bainsborough 
answered that he could not act without Parliament. Thwarted by 
the good faith of these two parties in the plan which he had opened 
to Digby, being, as he said, “not without hope that I shall be able 
so to draw either Presbyterians or Independents to side with me for 
extirpating one another, that I shall be really King again,” he applied 
tiiei to a* Scotch. It has been observed that through all 

Scotch their opposition the Scotch had kept their loyalty. He 
‘ hoped his appearance among them would further Mndle 
this feeling. It was by French agency that he intended to set the 
negotiations on foot ; direct aid from France, although in the course 
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of the war it had been sometimes afforded, could not be relied upon, 
as that country was involved in a war with Spain ; but an agent of 
the name of Montreuil T|as obtained to act as a go-between in the 
transactions with the Scotch. How far the King’s hopes in this 
matter went he himself teUs us in a letter to Ormond (April 13). 
“We are resolved,” he says, “to use our best endeavour, with their 
assistance and with the conjunction of the forces under Montrose, and 
such of our well-affected subjects of England as shall rise for us, to 
procure an honourable and speedy peace with those who have hitherto 
refused to give ear to any means tending thereto.” Montreuil was so 
far successful, that the Scotch Commissioners at London, where party 
spirit was at its highest, appear to have promised the King a favour- 
able reception, and freedom from coercion both for his conscience 
and his honour. The Scotch Commissioners, with the army, although 
they probably knew of the promise of their compatriots in London, 
carefully avoided implicating themselves in it, and nothing but a 
vague pledge of honourable reception could be got from them. On 
this, however, the King determined to rely, and fled from Oxford 
(April 27), disguised as a servant of John Ashburnham, and attended 
by a clergyman of the name of Hudson. His own Council were ignor- 
ant of his designs, which were indeed such as could scarcely be avowed. 
Further to hoodwiok them, he had directed his course towards 
London, but, turning northward, took refuge with Montreuil and the 
Scotch army before Newark, He was received with a show of 
respect, but soon found himself only in honourable captivity. The 
Covenant was at once pressed upon him, and it is not clear what the 
conduct of the Scotch might have been had he honestly made common 
cause with them. But he still believed in his power of temporizing ; 
and, urged by some threatening votes of the English Parliament, the 
Scotch determined upon acting honourably and remaining ^ 

true to their engagements. They declared that they joinMi 
had no idea of separating themselves fi:om their alliance 
with the English Parliament, asserted that the King’s letter to 
Ormond, which implied that they would join with Montrose to destroy 
it, was a damnable untruth ; and, upon the Parliament of England 
voting that they could now do without the Scotch assistance, they 
retired northward, bargaining only for the due payment of their 
arrears of pay. This, to the amount of ;fi400,000, was Thairarrsan 
given, and they withdrew to Newcastle (Jan. 30, 1647), 
whither the En gliah Parliament, whose jealousy was 
thoroughly aroused, ordered them- to be followed by the ^ 
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English army under Poyntz and Fairfax. One further chance of 
honest and straightforward treaty was given the King at Newcastle. 
Upon his refusing the articles offered hj-m, which were similar to 
those offered at Uxbridge, but rendered a little more stringent, he 
was given over to the English Commissioners, and the Scotch army 
withdrew beyond the Tweed (Feb. 3). 

It was during his residence with the Scotch, and in order to facilitate 
a treaty with any of the three parties, that the King had issued orders 
for the surrender of the rest of the fortresses which still held out for 
him in England. Even while at Newcastle, in the midst of the diffi- 
cult negotiations between the Parliament and the Scotch, Charles, 
unable to accept the terms of any party, was still continuing his 
underhand treaties with the Irish rebels. In the autumn of the year 
before, the treaty which Glamorgan had contracted with them having 
come inopportunely to light, had been given up, and Glamorgan 
disowned and thrown into prison ; but now two letters were written 
Ormond piacei to Ormoud, the oue public, forbidding him to treat, the 
iTthf SXof private, and with exactly opposite orders, in obedi- 

the paruament. euce to which Onuond made a treaty in March on much 
the same terms as the disowned arrangement of Glamorgan, But 
even this did not satisfy the Irish clerical party, who, under the 
Pope's Nuncio, were holding a synod at Waterford. Victorious over 
the Scotch at a great battle at Benburb, O’Neil, the leader of the 
Ulster army, gave them his support ; all who favoured the treaty 
were threatened with excommunication, and the war was pressed on, 
till Ormond, finding himself reduced to the alternative of surrender- 
ing Dublin to the Irish or* the Parliament, honourably chose the 
latter course, and a certain number of troops under Colonel Michael 
Jones came from Chester, and upheld, though with much difficulty, 
the sinking English cause. 

In obtaining the King from the Scotch the Presbyterian party had 
won a complete victory. They were now at the height of their 

irinmiai of the '^^®y ’''"®^® ^®®^ ^^® Presence of the Scotch 

Presbyteriam! army, yet on good terms with that country ; they had 
in PMUaaent. ^ possession, whom they now kept as a 

prisoner at Hobnby House, and with whom they could refuse to treat 
except on the basis of the propositions offered in common with the 
Scotch at Newcastle. After some trouble in settling the rival claims 
of Church and State with the Assembly of Divines, they had suc- 
ceeded in passing an ordinance establishing Presbyterianism, and the 
system was being set on foot both in London and in Lancashire, Their 
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triumph waa eveiywhere complete, and they meant to enjoy it, having 
no real thoughts, even though the war was over, of re-establishing the 
old government of the country. 

One danger still lay before them, and that was the army, which all 
those who disHked Presbyterian tyranny regarded as their safeguard. 
It was, in its turn, regarded with disfavour by the Parliament, which 
consisted in part of the displaced colonels of the old army, and which 
observed that many of the soldiers had not yet taken the Covenant. 
The City of London, of great importance as the chief attempt 
source of revenue to the Parliament, was Presbyterian in to dut&ad 
its tendencies, and now petitioned for the disbanding of 
the army. This step the Parliament proceeded to take. The order was 
given that the armies should be broken up, with the exception of 
certain troops, which, under the command of the Presbyterian Generals 
Massey and Skippon, were to be sent to Ireland. But the Presby- 
terian majority did not appreciate eitiier the strength of religious 
feeling, or of esprit de corps in the army, as created by the new 
modeL When the regiments received the orders, they refused 
to dissolve, or to serve in Ireland under the officers appointed; 
advancing perfectly just claims for the payment of arrears (which 
were in some instances due for forty-three weeks), for an Act of 
indemnity for all acts done during the war, and for pensions for the 
widows of those slain. On these points they addressed a remon- 
strance to the House through Fairfax. These claims were further 
supported by the removal of the army to Saffron Walden (March 21). 
The Parliament attempted to suppress the rising spirit of the troops 
with a high hand, and votes were passed, in one of which they were 
spoken of as “ enemies of the State and disturbers of the public 
peace.” This was an insult which distressed them much. Believing 
that their claims were just, that among them the real patriotic spirit 
was alive, and regarding the leaders of Parliament as men who were 
wilfully postponing the settlement of the country for their own 
aggrandizement, such terms as applied to themselves seemed pciticu- 
larly misplaced. The Declaration in which the words were used was 
passed on the 30th of March. The army proceeded to organize a sort of 
Parliament, in which the privates were represented by men elected by 
themselves, and called agents or adjutators, a word generally changed 
into agitators. Several deputations from Parliament produced no effect. 
The Presbyterians, led by Holies, passed a new ordinance for raising the 
London militia toact as acounterbalancingpower, and placed it in trust- 
worthy Presbyterian hands. In May a third deputation, consisting of 
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Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood andSkippon, was sentdown to inquire into 
tile army grievances, and eight weeks’ pay having been given, the orders 
for disbanding were repeated. But eight weeks’ pay was but a small 
instalment of what was due. A great meeting of agitators, under the 
Kandawoia of authority of FairfaT, was held at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
HewnuAet. a rendezvous of all the troops called at Newmarket. At 
that rendezvous Fairfax and the oflBlcers demanded their pay and the 
removal of the slur which the Declaration had put upon their char- 
acter. Matters assumed so threatening an aspect that even the strong 
Presbyterians, Holies, Stapleton, and Glyn, began to give way, and 
the offensive Declaration was expunged from the records of the House. 

Meanwhile a step had been taken which somewhat changed the 
aspect of affairs. Comet Joyce and 600 troopers appeared before 
Hoknhy House (June 2), acting without authority, but as they knew 
the army would approve. The King, who thought that at length 
The army geti Opportunity he had watched for had arrived, when 
poMBgsioa the l^eshyterians and Independents would destroy each 
qf the King. restoration of his authority, 

was by his own consent taken to the army. He indeed insisted upon 
a form of coercion, apparently yielding to Joyce’s significant reply 
that his commission consisted in the troops he had with him, “ a 
commission,” as the King said laughing, written in characters fair 
and legible enough.” But when Fairfax offered to release him from 
Joyce, he positively declined. He was taken to Newmarket, and 
treated with all respect. On the 10th of June a great rendezvous 
was held at Royston, or Triploe Heath, near Cambridge. The army 
assembled to the number of 21,000. The question was put to them 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners whether they were satisfied 
with the Parliament votes, and the answer was constantly given in 
the negative. The same afternoon they moved towards London, 
Advmaceito- Sending before them a letter to the City of London, de- 
wttdi irtjndqii. claring that their sole objects were their just claims, and 
the immediate settlement of Government, “ Prevented by a few self- 
seefa'ng men, who aimed at the privileges both of Parliament and 
people.” At the same time the army demanded a termmation of the 
present Parliament, and the dismissal of eleven of the most obnoxious 
Presbyterian leaders. As they still continued to approach London, 
these eleven thought it wise to withdraw. The Independents thmi 
became for a time the majority m the House, and the leadership of 
the Presbyterian party devolved upon the City of London. For six 
weeks, from June 16li to July the 26th, the army lay round London, 
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approacMng or withdrawing as its demands were reftised or complied 
with. 

The pimfied House had declared Fairfax’s army to be the army of 
Parliament, and the new militia ordinance was repealed; and, 
although the parties were almost evenly balanced, the fear 
of the army gave such predominance to the Independents offered by 
that it seemed as if the settlement which the army 
demanded might have been brought about. That settlement was 
gradually being arranged by Fairfax and a council of officers. It 
was considerably more liberal than the propositions which the Par- 
liament had offered the King. The objects of the Independents were 
before all else the q^uiet settlement of the country and freedom of 
conscience. For these objects they were willing to sacrifice a good 
deal They offered to go so far as to allow of the existence of the 
Church side by side with the Presbyterian worship, if only all coer- 
cive power was removed from both. They consented to except only 
five individuals from the general pardon, and even to restore the 
army and navy to the Crown at the end of ten years. At the same 
time they saw the necessity of restraining not only the Crown, but 
the Parliament which had introduced the Presbyterian tyranny. 
They consequently demanded biennial Parliaments and a reform of 
the constituency; and, as general improvements, desired the removal 
of the excise, an equalized land-tax, the abolition of tithes, and a 
shortening of the processes of law. On these terms they were willing 
to re-establish Charles in his power. For, as in one of their papers, 
probably written by Cromwell (June 10), they declare, “We desire 
no alteration in the civil government, as little do we desire to iater- 
rupt the settlement of the Presbyterial government, only we wish 
that every good citizen, and every man who walks peaceably in a 
blameless conversation, and is beneficial to the commonwealth, 
might have liberty and encouragement, this being according to the 
true policy of aU states, and even to justice itself.” 

The quiet progress of this settlement was suddenly interrupted by 
a great outbreak of Presbyterian London on the 26th of 
July. On that day the apprentices, “and many other wactionin 
rude boys and fellows among them, came into the House 
of Commons, and kept the door open, and their hats on, and called 
out as they stood, ‘ Yote, vote,’ and in that elegant posture stood till 
votes passed,” replacing the London militia in the hands of Presby- 
terians, and recalling the eleven. This scene of violence induced the 
Speakers of both Houses and the Independent members, on the plea 
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that they were under coercion, to withdraw from Parliament and 
take refuge with the army, which at once set itself to march towards 
the capital. It was in vain that the Presbyterian remnant of the 
House attempted to organize opposition, and to enlist forces under 
Massey, Waller and Poyntz. The approach of the army dissolved 
all these preparations ; the Southwark nhlitia fraternized with the 
troops, and at last the Common Council “ resolved to send the General 
The amy a humble letter, beseeching that there might he a way 
^rchejtoough (jotnposuie." The army then marched through 
Aug. 6. London, and subsequently took up its position round 
Putney and Hampton Court. 

It nught have been hoped that Charles would have embraced the 
opportunity thus offered him for a prosperous settlement of affairs. 
But in his folly he still hoped that the rival parties would extirpate 
each other ; and when the final propositions were brought to him, to 
the astonishment of his old friends no less than of his enemies, 
eireftuet although the terms had they believed been abeady 
their terma ij- settled with him, he returned a flat negative. The 
ready accepted, xeason of this was probably that, by the instru- 
mentality of Lauderdale, one of the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
he was again intriguing with the Scotch, and not with the Scotch 
only, but at the same time with both Ormond and Capel, for a 
movement in his favour among his own followers, Eis constant 
duplicity, and the impossibility that was found of bringing about any 
treaty with him, was rapidly dianging the views of the army, 
Cromwell, who had been foremost in the late negotiations, began to 
see his error and to throw himself more and more into the general 
feelings of the troops, among whom a stem and angry feeling 
was rapidly rising, leading them to demand the execution of the 
King. Indeed, a democratic and destructive party was being formed 
HU duplicity 3mong them, known as the Levellers, whose influence 
renders compro- gradually Spread through all the ranks, reachi ng even 
mue hopeless, those who did uot thoroughly hold with them. Charles’s 
residence at Hampton Court, where at first he had been well enter- 
tained, gradually assumed more and more the appearance of an 
imprisonment. He began to fear for his life. An unsigned warning, 
coming it is said from Cromwell himself, of approaching danger, and 
a helirf in the probable success of the intrigues he was carrying, on, 
induced Mm to fly (Kov. 11). The anonymous notice and a letter 
giving the^^reasons of his flight were found upon Ms table, while he 
himself pursued his course through the South of England. Clti- 
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mately, about the middle of November, he took refuge in the Isle 
of Wight, where he hoped that Colonel Hammond, the jugiit ^ 
nephew of one of hi| chaplains, would give him a 
favourable reception. From Caiisbrook Castle, out of immediate 
reach of his enemies, Charles continued his negotiations on aU sides. 
Their first effect was to make an open breach between the Parliament 
and the Scotch. Fresh efforts were made by the Parliament to bring 
about a final treaty. Four clauses were drawn up as an ultimatum ; 
but before they could be arranged the feeling of the Scotch was 
shown by an attempt of their Commissioners to object to them. 
Parliament, in anger, passed a strong vote against any "foreign” 
interference, and the bills were laid before the King. But mean- 
while the Scotch had obtained access to Charles ; he had made a 
private treaty with them, and rejected the four clauses, g,, jatrigne# 
Parliament at once broke with the Scotch, dismissed wmi the scotct 
their Commissioners, re-established the old Committee 
of Public Safety, and passed (Jam 15) what is known as the Vote of 
Non-addresses, by which it was resolved that no message should be 
received from the King, or application made to him, under the 
penalties of high treason. But the delay of any final settlement, now 
that the war appeared over, was beginning to have an effect upon the 
natiom While the Scotch were thus estranged, a reaction was taking 
place in England, and as a natural consequence the feelings of the 
army were becoming more and more envenomed against the i&g. In 
vain CromweU tried to bring the views of the army and Parliament 
into unison. It became plain that he must choose between one party 
and the other. The course of affairs during the last year, and the 
danger of a total subversion of all the work of the civil war which 
began to show itself, induced him frankly to embrace the side of the 
army. A curious description is given us of a prayer-meeting 
in which he took part, where the army arrived at the conclusion that 
the present uneasy state of affairs arose from their turning aside from 
the simplicity of their course, and attempting to act politically, by 
entering into negotiation with Charles in the preceding year. 

The storm was soon to break, and the Scotch, the Preshyterians, 
and the Eoyalists to make common cause against the army. Hamilton, 
whose conduct had throughout the war been so questionable that the 
King had once imprisoned him in Pendeimis Castle, had now, by a pre- 
tence of strict Presbyterianism, succeeded in procuring a 
vote from the Scotch Estates that 40,000 men should be scotch iutiuu 
raised for the invasion of England. In March, Poyer, a 
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PresTayteiiaii colonelj had declared for the King in Wales. An in- 
surrection under Capel had hroken out in Kent j the fleet had de- 
clared for the King ; and in London a suifici^t reaction had taken 
place to re-estahlish the Presbyterian influence. In fact, a second 
civil war had begun ; and if the whole work of the Revolution was 
not to be swept away, it was necessary that the army should return 
to its proper work, and leave for the time political affairs in the 
hands of its enemies. It was not long in asserting its pre-emmence. 
While Fairfax defeated the Kentish men at Maidstone, and Capel 
was driven to take refuge in Colchester, Cromwell reduced Wales, 
Are dafeat«ei ^^d m uiuon With Lambert defeated and annihilated at 
«,t Preston. Preston Hamilton’s Scotch army. This, with the sub- 
seq^uent faU of Colchester and the retirement of the fleet to Holland, 
completed the defeat of the Royalists. But during the absence of 
the army in service, the general feeling of the nation had induced 
Parliament to consent once more to attempt a reconciliation, and to 
open a final personal treaty with the King at Newport. But the 
success of the army had been too complete and too rapid to allow 
of its completion. Strengthened by their victories, the Independents 
began to raise their demands. Formidable hints occurred in their 
petitions suggesting the punishment of the King and the substi- 
tution of elective for hereditary monarchy. In vain the Treaty of 
Kegotutions Newpoit was hurried forward. The King stiff con- 
rtKewpopt tested every point, trusting to the chapter of accidents. 
He procrastinated too long. The appearance of Colonel Ewer, with 
orders to take the King 6om the charge of Hammond, and the 
summons of Hammond himself to London, iuduced him, when 
too late, hurriedly to agree on the two chiefly disputed points. 
He allowed that seven of his friends should be excepted from the 
pardon, and that the Bishops should be suspended. The concession 
Charles taken came too late. The army was again predominant. The 

tromcariabrook. gjjjg carried off and confined in Hurst Castle, 
The army marched to London, and on the Parliament declaring by a 
majority of forty-six in favour of the Newport treaty, extreme measures 
were adopted. On the following day Colonel Pride appeared at the 
door of the House. Lord Grey of Groby stood beside him ; and, as 
the most important members of the majority approached, on a 
whisper from Lord Grey, Pride ordered his troopers to carry them off 
one to prison. Thus, on the whole, more than a 

Fnde s mrgs. , t -i * 

hundred were excluded. The transaction is known as 
“Pride’s Purge,” and the remnant of the House, about fifty in num- 
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ber, is spoken, of as “ The Eump.” The army was now absolutely 
supreme, Parliament was its obedient subject, and government was 
really carried on by two military councils— an upper one, consisting of 
the officers, which was regarded with some suspicion by the mass of the 
army, and a lower one, consisting of representatives of the soldiers. 
Measures approved of by these councils were brought to the Parlia- 
ment and there obediently sanctioned. 

By this time the King’s fate was sealed. On the 7th of December 
Colonel Harrison brought him from Hurst Castle to irfai ana death 
Whitehall On the 23rd a bill was passed ordering his oftiieKtog. 
trial. On the first of the new year, to levy war against the Parlia- 
ment and Kingdom of England was declared high treason, and a 
High Court of Justice was appointed to decide whether Charles hai 
been guilty of that treason or not. The Lords indeed had the courage 
to refuse it, but the Commons determined to act upon their own 
authority. Though treated with much indignity as a prisoner, 
Charles seems still to have had hope. But the War of the Fronde 
incapacitated the French from comiii^ to his assistance. The sup- 
pression of the late war had rendered the power of the army too 
absolute for opposition at home. On the 20th of January the High 
Court assembled in the Painted Chamber, under the presidency of 
Bradshaw, and with all the solemn apparatus of a court of justice. 
When called upon to plead, Charles refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the court. By the letter of the law no doubt he was 
right ; but, as Bradshaw replied, the objection was not to the point, 
no court would allow its own jurisdiction to be questioned. Charles 
attempted in vain to demand a conference with a joint-committee of 
the Lords and Commons ; and as he still refused to plead, sentence 
of death was passed upon him. He bore himself, as usual on public 
occasions, with calm dignity; and the words in wMch he declared 
himself the champion of the liberties of the English people, and the 
calm and religious temper in which he passed the last days of his life, 
went far to obliterate from the popular mind the tyranny of his earlier, 
and the duplicity of his later life. He was beheaded, before White- 
hall, on the 29th of the month, saying upon the scaffold, “ Sirs, it is 
for the liberties of the people that 1 am come here ; if I would have 
assented to an arbitrary sway, to have aU things changed according 
to the power of the sword, I needed not to have come hither, and 
therefore I teU you, and I pray God it be not laid to your charge, that 
I am a martyr to the people.” 
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T he death of the King was followed immediately hy the declara- 
tion of the Commonwealth. In February both Kingship and 
_ „ . . the House of Lords were abolished, and the House of 

of the Repuhli- Commons was declared the supreme power of the nation, 
oanoovernmeut. executive power being placed in a Council of State 
of forty-one members, who were to hold their office for a year. Of 
these, three-fourths were members of the House of Commons, 
idthough the House of Lords was abolished, some of the Peers still 
clung to the popular party. There were five among the number of 
the Council of State, and two at least got themselves elected members 
of the House of Commons. The administration went on without 
much apparent change. The Houses of Parliament had indeed so 
long exercised the supreme power that the formal assumption of it 
by one of them made but little difference. A new Great Seal was 
made, and six of the judges resigned, but the rest consented to keep 
their places on a pledge that the fundamental laws of England should 
be unaltered ; and in other respects the administration continued as 
before. In some degree, to lessen the glaring absurdity of calling the 
few members who were left in Parliament the national representation, 
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their nnmhers were increased. All excluded members, except those 
who had been the victims of Pride’s Purge, were readmitted, a certain 
number of vacancies filled up, and by these means the number of the 
House was raised to aloout 150. ilie punishment of some of the 
leaders of the second civil war completed the work of the establishment 
of the Government. The Lords Hamilton, Holland, Norwich, Capel, 
Goring, and Sir John Owen, were tried and found guilty, and although 
they had been admitted to quarter upon the field of battle, it was 
held that this did not extend to their civil guilt. The two last were 
alone spared. 

Having set themselves firmly in the seat of power, the new rulers 
of England had to turn their thoughts towards the com- cromweii coa- 
pletion of their work in the other two kingdoms. The 
Royahst party being entirely suppressed in England, an opportunity 
was at length afforded of prosecuting with vigour the war against the 
Irish rebels, which domestic difficulties and the constant intrigues of 
the King had hitherto enfeebled. It was determined that Cromwell, 
whom all now recognixed as the ablest soldier of the time, should 
he intrusted with the management of this war, and he took upon 
him, not without some hesitation, the office of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and the duty of modelling or organizing the anny for that 
purpose. He was met at the threshold with very considerable 
difficulties. 

The Levelling tendencies already mentioned had been suppressed 
for a time at a rendezvous held at Ware by the summary 
execution of Arnold, one of the ringleaders, but they with tie 
had not ceased to spread. They had been kept in 
abeyance by the active work afforded to the troops ; hut now that 
the war was over, they again showed themselves in a more alarming 
form. Originally the fruit of mistaken religious views, they now 
acquired a more practical shape. Sometimes they were exhibited in 
a way that was harmless enough, as when certain men proceeded to 
dig and plant the waste lands in Surrey, declaring their expectation 
that England would shortly accept their view of community of goods. 
But in the army the effect was more dangerous, J ohn Idlbume, always 
an open-mouthed upholder of individual liberty, became the leader of 
the movement. He, and those who thought with him, had expected as 
the fruit of their work some sort of millennium, and were disappointed 
when it seemed that a change of masters was all that they had gained. 
He published two famous pamphlets, one entitled "England’s New 
Chaina Discovered,” and the other " The Hunting of the Boxes from 
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Triploe Heath to Whitehall by five Small Beagles/’ the foxes being 
the army grandees, the five small beagles certain troopers vrho had 
been punished for insubordination. Filled -mth these views, the 
troops refused to serve against Ireland, The' regiments selected had 
been chosen perfectly fairly, but the idea got abroad that those were 
to be sent upon the service who were most opposed to the new order 
of things. The fii^st actual mutiny, however, broke out in Colonel 
Whalley’s regiment, which was not one of the Irish regiments. 
When ordered to quit London they refused, and at “ The Bull,” in 
Bishopsgate, an open mutiny showed itself, which was rapidly sup- 
pressed by Fairfax and CromweE in person, and one of the ringleaders, 
Lockyer, was shot in St. Paul’s Churchyard. He was a man of good 
character and religious life, and his death excited the strongest 
sympathy. His funeral was made a public demonstration: “a 
hundred went before the corpse, five or six in file, the corpse was 
then brought, with six trumpets sounding a soldier’s knell, then the 
troopef s horse came, clad in mourning and led by a footman j the 
corpse was adorned vrith bundles of rosemary, one half stained in 
blood, and the sword of the deceased along with them; some 
thousands followed in rank and file, all had sea-green and blacb 
ribbon tied on their hats and to their breasts ; the women brought 
up the rear.” Immediately after this demonstration, the Levellers 
produced their programme in a petition against the new Constitu- 
tion, which was Imown as the Agreement of the People. The petition 
suggested sweeping measures, such as annual Parliaments, the 
abolition of tithes and of the Court of Chancery, and the continued 
close adherence to the Self-denying Ordinance. At a review in Hyde 
Park many sea-green badges were seen, and though the influence of 
Cromwell suppressed disorder, the men’s temper was not good ; and 
news reached London that both hat Oxfordshire and in Salisbury open 
mutiny had begun. In Oxfordshire, Captain Thompson broke from 
his quarters with about 200 followers, while Comet Thompson, his 
brother, marched fcom Salisbury with the intention of joining him, 
or of getting to Gloucestershire, where there were other disaffected 
troops. Fairfax and CromweU started rapidly in pursuit, and after 
^ an extraordinary march of nearly fifty nules, came upon 
«nppr 6 g«ed. ^0 mutineers at Burford, broke in upon them when 
they were asleep, and took all the chief of them prisoners. Those 
who were selected for punishment were placed upon the leads of 
Burford Church, overlooking the place of execution, Thompson and 
two corporals were shot. This was considered vengeance enough ; 
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the rest were pardoned. Captain Thompson in the meanwhile had 
been killed in arms in Korthamptonshire. 

This was in May. On the 10th of July, Cromwell, as Lord-Lien- 
tenant of Ireland, set on* with much pomp for Bristol. It was un- 
certain what enemies he would there meet ; for the death 
of the King, accepted in England, had had the effect of oimrie* n;« 
re-establishing the Royalist party both in Scotland and 
in Ireland, and the young King Charles II., who had taken refuge 
with his relative, the Prince of Orange, in Holland, pressed by both 
countries, was uncertain as yet to which he would betake hi-ms ell 
The Scotch universally recognised the King as an integral part of the 
Government, and in that country all parties were almost ec^ually shocked 
mth the turn affairs had taken in England. The professed Royalists 
were in exile with the young King, but the Presbyterian Estates and 
Church also at once determined to send Commissioners, offering to 
acknowledge him if he would but accept the Covenant, propoaais of 
He hesitated on two grounds ; on the one hand, Ormond, 
who had returned as his Lieutenant to Ireland, had gone far 
towards harmonizing aU parties in opposition to the Parliament, 
and urged his presence there ; on the other, Montrose and the 
Royalists were eager to try their fortunes again in Scotland, and 
Charles preferred to await the issue of their enterprise before pur- 
chasing the general national assistance at the price of acknowledging 
his father's faults and of accepting the Covenant, which he heartily 
disliked. The murder of Dr. Dorislaus, who had assisted at the late 
King's trial, and was put to death by some of Montrose’s Royalist 
friends, compelled him to withdraw from the Hague. He sent 
an unsatisfactory answer to the Scotch, and withdrew to St. Ger- 
mains, having resolved to try his fortune in Ireland. 

Things there meanwhile promised well for him. Michael Jones 
had been with difficulty making head against the various 
rebel armies. He had defeated Preston at Dungan HiH, 
while Lord Inchiquin had beaten Taafe with the Munster troops at 
Clontarf. Disputes had as usual run high among the Irish. The 
Papal Nuncio had fallen out with the Council of Kilkenny, and had 
first fled to his friend Owen Roe in Ulster, and subsequently had 
withdrawn from the Island. But the King's death had for a moment 
healed all differences. Lord Inchiquin had himself changed sides. 
Even the Scotch Presbyterians, true to the letter of their Covenant, 
had declared against Parliament, and with the exception of Owen 
O'Neil, who was attempting negotiations with Monk iu Ulster, the 

VEK. MON. 
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whole country seemed combined under Ormond ; while that part of 
the fleet which had revolted rode triumphantly on the coast under 
the command of Prince Kupert. Dublin and Londonderry were the 
only strongholds which still held out foif? Parliament. Even the 
quarrel with O’Neil was before long healed. The ParKament refused 
to acknowledge any negotiations with the instigator of the Irish 
massacre, his own soldiera refused to obey Monk’s orders, and 
O’Neil’s Irish, after his death, which occurred shortly after these 
events, joined the great mass of Eoyalists. It was therefore to Ire- 
land that Prince Charles first iatended to go. 

The difficulty of organizing his army kept Cromwell some time at 
cromweugoei Milford. His first intention was to land in Munster, 
to ireiaad. a great success won by Jones induced him to change 

his plan. Ormond bringing his army to Dublin, in the hope 
of triumphantly closing the war, was completely defeated, and Ms 
sxmj destroyed by Jones at Kathmmes (Aug. 2). An opening was 
thus afforded to Cromwell in the capital, wMther, in company with 
Ireton, his son-in-law, as third in command (Jones ranking as second)^ 
he betook himself on the 15th of August. The arrival of Cromwell 
with Ms troops entirely changed the aspect of affairs. The army, 
wMch had become lax, was brought under the most rigorous disci- 
pline. AD. plundering and injury to the inhabitants was forbidden 
HU campaign Under pain of death, and with the determination to make 
a final end of the disturbances m the Island, Crom- 
well set sternly to work. From Dublin he advanced northwards 
towards Drogheda, waited some days in hopes of brmging on a 
pitched battle, then breached the walls and stormed the town. 
TMther the best of the English troops in the island had been sent 
under the command of Sir Arthur Ashton, an officer of known 
courage, who had declared Ms ability to hold the town. The defence 
of the breaches, as was to be expected, was obstinate, but ultimately 
(Sept 11) the Parliamentary troops, led by OromweE in person, forced 
them, and bursting into the town, refused quarter, putting to death 
aD. those who were found in arms. Some isolated strong points were 
surrendered at discretion, the officers and priests alone were killed, the 
common men taken prisoners and sent to the Barbadoes. Much has 
been said of the cruelty of this storm, but there seems no proof that 
any were put to death except the garrison, who were between 3000 
or 4000 in number; and the hope wMch Grom well Mmself ex- 
pressed in the words — “ The enemy upon tMs were filled with much 
terror, and truly I beheve this bitterness will save much effusion of 
blood, tMough the goodness of God”— was folly realized. 
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From Drogheda, leaving Venables and Coote to relieve London- 
derry and conquer Ulster, Cromwell turned southward. At Wexford 
he followed his unvarying plan of summoning the governor, with 
the warning, that if the* summons was refused he must expect the 
extreme severity of a storm. The governor consented to treat, but 
upon terms ridiculously high ; and while the negotiations were still 
pending, a chance quarrel brought on an assault, the city was 
stormed, and the same sharp measure dealt to the garrison as at 
Drogheda (Oct. 12). In this instance there seems to have been no 
distinct intention of such a thing in Cromwell’s mind. The fate of 
the garrison arose from the accident of war. The effect of these two 
fearful victories was, however, instantaneous ; few fortresses hence- 
forward refused the summons. Before the close of the year all the 
South of Ireland, with the exception of Waterford, was in Cromwell’s 
hands. While giving his troops a short rest during the winter, it had 
been determined that the Lord-Lieutenant should be summoned 
home to assume the command against the Scots. But he was again 
in action before the order reached him, and in the first months of 
1650 had taken the town of Kilkenny, overran the county of 
Tipperary, and completed its conquest by the capture of Clonmel 
(May 10). This closed his victorious career in Ireland, Eecsued 
His presence was required in England, whither he toEngund. 
at once returned, leaving the completion of his work to Ireton and 
Ludlow, who found but little difficulty in finishing what he had so 
well begun. 

The victory of Bathmines and the subsequent successes of Cromwell 
had changed the views of the young King. He had accept 
brought himself to accept the bitter terms which the the scotch 
Scotch Church and Estates offered him, even though 
pressed home by their envoy, Winram of Liberton, with most un- 
compromising harshness. He had promised to make a final arrange- 
ment at Breda, in. HoUand, anxious to wait a little longer to see 
whether Montrose and the genuine Royalists might not still be 
successful But disaster had throughout followed that nobleman. 
He had collected ti’oops among the kingdoms of the North of Europe, 
but his transports were all wrecked on their way to Scotland, and it 
was with little more than 1000 men that he proceeded through the 
counties of Caithness and Ross-shire. There, at a place called 
Corhiesdale, he waa entirely routed by the Covenanters Moatro*#’# de- 
(April 27), and subsequently taken prisoner, and exe- 
outed (May 21) with all the vindictive insult which his hereditary 
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enemy, Argyle, at that time paramount among them, could inflict 
upon Mm. The news of these disasters brought Charles to submis- 
sion. With the singular selfishness and meanness which marked 
both himself and Ms father under similar eiJcumstances, he disowned 
hlontrose’s efforts, accepted all the Kmitations required, and betook 
himself to Scotland in the capacity of a Covenanted King. 

The command against Scotland was given to Fairfax, but Fairfax, 
though he. had supported the action of the army at the time of 
the change of Government, had not approved of the execution 
of Charles, and was much under the influence of his wife, who 
Fairfas refufljns ^ Presbyterian. He declared that he had con- 
to fight scientious scruples against fighting the Scotch, with 

Scotland, the kingdom had so lately been bound in the 

Covenant. The command was therefore transferred to Cromwell. 


oromweu without great pain that he brought himself 

accepts the to fight against those whom he acknowledged as belong- 
jrnmand. wMch he considered himself 

the champion, and wMch he spoke of as the godly party’’ or “ the 
good men.” But to Mm it appeared that the cause for which he had 
hitherto been fighting — the cause namely of civil and religious 
liberty — was still at stake. Religious liberty meant to him freedom 
of conscience within far larger limits than could be hoped for under 
the supremacy of Presbyterianism ; nor could he heHeve that civil 
liberty would he secured under a Stuart King still accompanied by 
large numbers of tbe old Royalist party. 

He passed tbe Tweed with an army of 16,000 men on the 16th of 
July. The Scots had placed themselves under the command of the 
old Earl of Leven and of David Leslie. As yet their army was a 
purely Covenanting one. By an act of the Scotch Church, called the 
Act of Classes, all known Malignants, and the Engagers (as those 
men were called who had joined Hamilton’s insurrection), had been 
removed from the army. The country between the Tweed and 
Edinburgh had been wasted; and the inhabitants, terrified by 
ridiculous stories of tbe English cruelty, had taken flight; but 
Cromwell’s army, marching by the coast, was supplied by the fleet. 
He thus reached the immediate neighbourhood of Edinbuigh ; but 
Leslie skilfully availed Mmself of the advantages of the ground and 
refused to be brought to an engagement. It became necessary for 
vrim the Bftttie CromweU to withdraw towards Ms supplies. He fell 
•f Dwaber. back to Duubar, wMch lies upon a peninsula, jutting 

**** *“ out into the Firth of Forth. The base of tMs peninsula 
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is at a little distance encircled by Mgli ground, an offshoot of the 
Lammermnir Hills. These heights were occupied by the Scotch 
army, as was also the pass through which the road to Berwick lies. 
Cromwell was therefore apparently shut up between the enemy and 
the sea, with no choice but to retire to his ships or surrender. 
Had Leslie continued his cautious policy, such might have been the 
event. A little glen, through which runs a brook called the Broxburn, 



separated the two enemies. Between it and the high grounds lay a 
narrow but comparatively level tract. Either army attacking the 
other must cross this glen. There were two convenient places for 
passing it : one, the more inland one, towards the right of the English, 
who stood with their back to the sea, was already in the hands of the 
Scotch. Could Leslie secure the other at the mouth of the glen, he 
would have it in his power to attack when he pleased. The tempta- 
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tion was too strong for Mm, he gradnally moved Ms army down from 
the hills towards its own right flank, thereby bringing it on to the 
narrow ground between the hill and the Ijrook, intending with his 
right to secnie the passage at Broxmouth. Cromwell and Lambert 
saw the movement, saw that it gave them a corresponding advantage 
if they suddenly crossed the glen at Broxmouth, and fell upon 
Leslie’s right wing, while Ms main body was entangled in the narrow 
ground before mentioned. Tlie attack was immediately decided 
upon, and early on the 3rd of September carried out with perfect 
success. The Scotch horse of the right wing were driven in com 
fusion back upon their main body, whom they trampled under foot, 
and the whole army was thus rolled back upon itself in inextricable 
confusion. 

Brom Dunbar CromweU advanced to Edinburgh. The town fell 
Takes Edin. easily into Ms hands, but the castle offered resistance ; 

bursk. an<i while he was lying before it political differences 

begajn k» show themselves among his enemies. Three parties were 
gradually apparent ; one purely Boyalist ; another, a middle party, 
Diviiion Mnoag embodying the bulk of the Presbyterians and the high 
tie Scotch. officials, of wMch party Argyle was the head ; and ii 
the West of Scotland a more extreme party, who considered any 
union with their Malignant King injurious to the cause. The 
Eoyahsts contrived to entice the young King to fly from Edinburgh 
(Oct 4), with the idea of putting himself in their hands. But as 
Charles found no troops to support him, and was quickly followed by 
the Covenanted troops, he returned. The Royalists made some move- 
ments in the HigMands, and required to be repressed by David Leslie, 
but the greater part of them thought it prudent to join themselves 
to Argyle’s party. The Start, as Charles’s sudden flight was called, 
alarmed the Covenanters so thorougMy that they henceforward 
treated the young King with more respect, and a resolution was 
passed, that in the present crisis all Scotchmen might be employed 
in the service of the country, thus repealing the Act of Classes. 
TMs resolution called out much opposition in the West, where a 
protest was drawn up against it, and the two parties assumed the 
)Prote8teri and names of Resolutioners and Protesters. The support of 
Ee«oiutioner«. the Protestcrs Cromwell, trusting to the character oi 
their religious views, had some hope of securing, and negotiations 
were set on foot with them ; but though subsequently, on the settle- 
ment of the country, he succeeded in winning the feiendsMp of some 
of them, and was constantly inclined to show them favour, they at pre- 
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sent continued the wax against him, and were defeated at Hamilton 
by General Lambert. Meanwhile the King was entirely chariea is 
in the hands of the Eesolutioners ; in January he was 
crowned, and renewed tSe Covenant ; he then advanced southward, 
hoping to intercept a part of the English army which had not yetcrossed 
the Forth. But Cromwell, moving with all his forces northward, 
avoided the danger, and subjugated the county of Fife and the city 
of Perth. But while thus pursuing his successes, he had passed the 
Scotch army, which thus lay between him and England. Charles took 
advantage of this mistake, and determined to push on at Marchea into 
once and try and renew the q[uarrel in England itself, sngiaai 
The news of his advance filled the Parliament with alarm, It was 
even thought that Cromwell had allowed the King thus to pass him 
on purpose, having come to some terms with him, while others be- 
lieved, with more show of probability, that his object was to compel 
that party in England which disliked the present rulers to act ener- 
getically in self-defence. The very fact that the world could not 
believe in Cromwell making an error proves the high opinion gene* 
rally formed of him. Whether accidental or intentional, the approach 
of Charles excited the people to action. Kecovering from their first 
fright, the Council of State took vigorous measures. The militia 
was everywhere raised, and as Charles advanced, pursued by Lambert 
and Cromwell, the forces gradually closed round him. On reaching 
Worcester, he waited a few days, coUecting his army round him ; and 
was there overtaken by Cromwell, who had come by the csromwau 
eastern road from Scotland, and so across England. The 
attack upon the town was from the south. Worcester s. 
itself lies upon the eastern bank of the Severn. The attack was 
made on both sides, a bridge of boats connecting Fleetwood on the 
west with Cromwell and the maia army on the east. This division 
of troops settled the plan of the battle. Charles, coming out of the 
town, fell upon the eastern army, entirely separated as he believed 
horn Fleetwood and the west. But his attack was in vain. Crom- 
well, who had been with Fleetwood, hastily returned to the eastern 
bank, repulsed the attacks of the KoyaHsts, advanced to the town, 
where he was met by Fleetwood, and the army, thus reunited, pushed 
the Royalists, still fighting, through the dty, and so completely broke 
them that there was no hope of their again rallying. This victory 
was, as Cromwell called it, the " crowning mercy ” of the war. Charles 
himself escaped; and after an adventurous flight of ciiarie* ««c&pef 
forty-four days, through the western counties and along 
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the south coast, during the earlier part of which he owed his safety 
entirely to the fidelity of a labouring family of the name of Penderil, 
he succeeded in finding a ship near Brighton, which landed him 
safely in Fiance. 

Cromwell marched triumphantly to London, He had left Monk 
with 5000 troops in Scotland, who completed the conquest of that 
country, which was subsequently, by an ordinance of Cromwell, united 
otmveR’n to England. Both in religious and civil matters the 
during which the kingdoms were united was one 
Bcotiaad- of remarkable prosperity. The government was indeed 
somewhat arbitrary, but on the whole carried on so as to call forth 
the praises even of Cromwell’s enemies. “ These bitter waters,” writes 
one of them, “ were sweetened by the Lord’s remarkably blessing the 
labours of his faithful serva ts. A great door, and effectual, was 
opened to many.” “Scotland,” we are told by another, “was kept 
in great order. Some castles in the Highlands had garrisons put in 
them, which were so careful in their discipline, and exact in their 
rules, that the Highlanders were most successfully ruled by them. 
Forts were built, and an army of 8000 men kept, but there was good 
justice done. Vice was suppressed and punished, so that we always 
reckon those eight years of usurpation a time of great prosperity.” 

When a country is plunged into war, especially civil war, the 
victorious general and his army almost of necessity absorb the chief 
authority of the state. As far as England was concerned, the main 
business of the Parliament and the Council of State had been to 
supply means for the support of the army j they had met its require- 
PoMigndia- ^ severe land-tax by no means popular. But 

cnitiei of ttui abroad their duties had been more dilhcult The capitals 
commonweaitii, Continent were filled with exiled partisans of the 

late King. The feelings of the monarchical governments of those 
countries were naturally averse to the new republic. Even at the 
Hague, the Court of the Stadtholder, who had married the daughter 
of Charles L, was extremely hostile. The republican ambassadors 
had met with scant courtesy. One of them, Ascham, had been 
killed at Madrid, another, Dorislaus, at the Hague. Portugal had 
given refuge to Rupert, when Ms fleet had been driven from tbe 
coast of Ireland, at the time of the conquest of that country ; and 
Blake’s fleet had been fired upon when attempting to go up the 
Tagus. With Spain and Portugal negotiations were yet pending. 
In Holland, the death of the Stadtholder enabled the republican 
party, consisting of the wealthy mercantile class, to regain the direc- 
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tion of affairs, and a plan was set on foot for incorporatmg the coun- 
try with England in a republican union, in opposition to the Kings 
of Europe. But with th^se views the democracy of Holland, always 
attached to the House of Orange, had no sympathy ; and the EngHsh 
ambassadors were still liable to insult. The English ParHaiaent 
adopted a tone in its remonstrances which roused the pride of the 
Dutch ; friendly relations were broken off ; St. John the ambassador 
returned in anger; and shortly after the battle of Worcester the 
Navigation Act was passed, which forbad the importa- Navigation Act. 
tion of goods into England except in English ships, or 
in ships of the nation which produced the goods. A severe blow 
was thus dealt at the carrying trade of the Dutch, and the q[uarrel 
fast ripened into a war. 

Thus, without being particularly successful, Parliament carried on 
its work with fair dignity. Still its action had not 
been such as to give it any claim to a perpetual tenure oimmter of tue 
of office. By the Agreement of the Nation, the docu- 
ment under which the present Government existed, it had been 
arranged that the Parliament — ^which it was plain to the eyes of aU 
men was an oligarchy, and a very poor representation of the people 
of England— was to have been brought to an end in the year 1649. 
It owed its continued existence to the exigencies of the time ; while 
the very life of the Commonwealth was at stake in war, it was im- 
possible to risk a dissolution of the supreme Govemmeut, and all 
q^uestion of such a step had consequently been laid aside. Now that 
^e war was over, Cromwell and the hulk of the army 
were anxious for a settlement of the nation. Continued deane* a 
anarchy, or continued arbitrary rale, was by no means 
what they had fought for. They were anxious to enter into the fruit 
of their labour— a settled and well-ordered Government, with good 
security for religious and civil liberty ; for it must always he borne 
in mind that the army was quite unlike other armies, that it consisted 
of men of respectable position, of the most earnest religious convic- 
tions, who, whatever advantages they may have reaped by their posi- 
tion, yet believed themselves engaged in a patriotic and national cause, 
and were not influenced by any mercenary motives. The question 
then of the dissolution of the present Parliament was at once revived 
on Cromwell’s return; and, in the meanwhile, pressure was put 
upon the Government to produce some of those acts which the army, 
and in fact the great Puritan party of England, regarded as necessary 
for the safety of their liberties. XTnder this pressure, on the 18th of 
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JS^ovember, a Yote was passed, setting a date for tbe end of the Parlia- 
ment ; but it was put at an enormous distance, at not less than three 
years' time. It was supposed that this interval was necessary in 
order to settle the form which the future Government should assume* 
cottfarenca For that puipose a great conference was held in the 
riSeS* autumn of this year between the Parliament and the 
and army, army j and the rival views of those who were for a pure 

republic and those who wished for something monarchical were 
ventilated. The monarchists, who included in theic number the 
greater part of the lawyers, wished one of the younger sons of the 
late King to be set up. The army was decidedly republican. 
Cromwell already expressed that conviction, which he afterwards put 
in force, that the government of a single person was necessary, Wt 
he certainly did not approve of the idea of a new Stuart king. It 
was believed that the influence of his son-in-law Ireton might have 
modified the monarchical views of Cromwell ; but m the December 
of this year Ireton died in Ireland, where he was succeeded by Fleet- 
wood, who also married his widow. Besides limiting their own exis- 
tence, Parliament addressed itself to the reform of law— another 
favourite plan of the army. The committee fdr that purpose got so 
far as to vote that land, if registered, should belong to the owner who 
registered it without encumbrance j but at this word " encumbrance” 
a dispute arose which occupied three months, and nothing was done. 

Meanwhile the quarrel with Holland had become a war. After the 
War with battle of Worcester, the States had sent ambassadors to 
Houajid. London to attempt an accommodation. But the demands 

of Cromwell were exorbitant. His views of foreign politics did not 
rise above those of the ordinary Englishman of his time. With the 
rest of his fellow-countrymen, he looked back to the reign of Elizabeth 
as the great epoch of national glory. He desired to restore England 
to that great position from which two reigns of vacillatmg kingcraft 
had degraded her. With that rough but sincere patriotism which he 
has shared with many other statesmen who have attempted to breathe 
fresh life into their native country, he thought the greatness of 
England was best secured by riding roughshod over the claims of 
other countries, and making her power acknowledged, whether the 
questions at issue were just or not. To his mind the position of 
England required that she should be supreme in the narrow seas 
He therefore demanded the honour of the flag, that is, he required 
the ships of ah other countries to salute the English flag in the 
Channel. He claimed the right of search, dictated his own arrange- 
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ments in the matter of the fisheries, and declared himself determined 
to uphold the Navigation Act, which was the real cause of the war. 
The negotiations on tjjese points were still pending when Blake, 
meeting Van Tromp’s fleet in the Downs, in vain summoned the 
Dutch Admiral to lower his flag. A battle was the consequence, 
which led to a declaration of wax on the 8th of July (1652). The 
maritime success of England was chiefly due to the genius of Blake, 
who having hitherto served upon shore, now turned his whole atten- 
tion to the navy. A series of bloody fights took place between the 
two nations. For some time the fortunes of the war seemed unde- 
cided. Van Tromp, defeated by Blake, had to yield the command to 
De Euyter. De Euyter in his turn was displaced to give way again 
to his greater rival. Van Tromp was reinstated in command. A 
victory over Blake off the Naze (Nov. 28) enabled him to cruise in 
the Channel with a broom at his mast-head, implying that he had 
swept the English from the seas. But the year 1663 again saw Blake 
able to fight a drawn battle of two days’ duration between Portland 
and La Hogue ; while at length, on the second and third of June, a 
decisive engagement was fought off the North Foreland, in which 
Monk and Deane, supported by Blake, completely defeated the Dutch 
Admiral, who, as a last resource, tried in vain to blow up his own 
ship, and then retreated to the Dutch coast, leaving eleven ships in 
the hands of the English. In the next month, another victory on the 
part of Blake, accompanied by the death of the great Dutch Admiral, 
completed the ruin of the naval power of Holland. The States were 
driven to treat. In 1654 the treaty was signed, in which Denmark, 
the Hanseatic towns, and the Swiss provinces were included. The 
war had been too objectless — ^the points of similarity between the 
combatants too numerous to allow of the terms being very important ; 
such as they were, however, they were in favour of England. The 
Dutch acknowledged the supremacy of the English flag in the 
British seas j they consented to the Navigation Act ; and the con- 
nection between the English and the leaders of the republican party 
in Holland was completed by the exclusion, through the influence of 
De Witt and the States of Holland, of William, Prince of Orange, 
grandson of Charles I., from the olfice of Stadtholder. The oligarchi- 
cal party in Holland even promised to use all its influence to exclude 
the Prince from the oflSlce of Captain of the army of the States. 

The war, whether wise or not, had terminated so honourably for 
England, that the other great countries of Europe began eagerly to seek 
for Cromwell’s alliance. The expenses of the war had, however been 
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considerable, and it was thought right to meet them by new severity 
upon the Malignants; and those who desired a speedy settlement 
saw with great sorrow troops of peaceable^ Royalists hurryiug to 
make what composition they could with the Committee of Parhament, 
sitting in the Goldsmiths’ and Haberdashers’ Halls. Thus a most 
inefficient representation of the people was arrogating to itself 
the supreme command; the honour of England abroad was but 
slightly vindicated ; the Presbyterian system of Church government 
was very partially established; Church arrangements elsewhere 
were in a most anarchical condition ; law reform halted, checked by 
an unmeaning legal quibble ; old sores were raked up and punished 
in a manner which was seen to be arbitrary ; and no hope of a final 
settlement of Government appeared. This state of affairs was not at 
all what the army wanted ; and in August a strong and formidable 
Petition from petition ffom the officers was sent up demanding reform 
tiwoffleem the law, the settlement of a gospel ministry, and, 
before all things, a new Parliament. Cromwell was urged to repress 
and punish the petitioners ; in fact, he favoured their cause. The 
petition had its effects. It began to be evident that neither nation 
nor army would tolerate the present Government much longer, and 
repeated conferences were held between the leaders of the army and 
the Government to arrange some way of getting out of the difficulty. 
The plan recommended by the army was to summon a certain 
number of well-known and well-approved honest and prudent men, 
and to leave the settlement of the future Government m their hands. 

The existing Parliament, clingii^ with tenacity to their power, could 
Parliament brought to 866 any alternative to the continuance 

conridere a ui some shape OP othex of their own existence. At length, 

dniointion. g^eing the determination of the army, they set about 
hrmging in a Bill for a new Parliament, as Cromwell himself afterwards 
complaiued, with as much unreasonable celerity as they had hitherto 
shown unreasonable slowness. The one critical point of that Bill was, 
that all the present members of Parliament were to sit again without 
re-election, and that to them it was to be left to decide all questions 
with regard to the new elections. Tins, which seemed to Cromwell 
and his Mends a mere perpetuation of the Parliament under other 


forms, by no means suited their views. A great final conference was 
summoned, to be held on the 19th of April, m Whitehall, 
eonferenw. ^ter both parties had stated their opmions, it was agreed 

that the conference should be renewed on the following day, the 
leaders of the Parliament party pledging themselves that no further 
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action should be taken on the Bill till that conference was concluded. 
Great then was the astonishment of Cromwell and his friends when 
they heard on the following day that the Bill was being hastened 
through all its stages, wiih such haste, indeed, that it was not even 
properly engrossed on parchment, that it was to be passed on paper. 
The dishonesty of the proceeding roused CromwelFs anger. Bor 
weeks past he had been struggling against his wishes to dissolve the 
House, and was loyally determined that it should be, if possible, in- 
duced to retreat from its position with honour. His mind was now 
made up. Taking with him a few troopers, he hastened to the House 
(April 20), and took his seat as usual as a private member. But 
as the debate went on, his patience became exhausted. He stepped 
forward on to the floor of the House, and gradually warming to his 
subject, began to speak hard truths to the members. “What right 
liad they,” he asked, “ to be rulers of England ? Some were known 
drunkards, some loose livers,” and so on. Finally, when members 
tried to call him to order, he summoned in his troopers. Harrison, 
who was with him, helped Lenthall from the chair ; and the House 
took its departure, so little regretted by the nation, that, as Cromwell 
afterwards said, not even a dog barked as they left the „ 

1 « i . 1-1 1 ° -1 J.1 . -I Cromwell eip«li 

place. Some of the expelled members were men of high the Long 
ability and character. Many of them afterwards ap- 
peared as friends and supporters of Cromwell, hut it was plain at that 
time that they were bent on founding an oligarchical rule as pre- 
judicial to English liberty as that of an arbitrary king. 

Cromwell’s own position was now a most difficult one. He was 
in fact the only constituted authority in the kingdom — the com- 
mander of all the troops raised or to be raised. He was, as he him- 
self said and felt, the absolute master of the country. It was a posi- 
tion he had no wish to occupy ; it suited neither his personal nor 
political views. He desired some final constitutional settlement, and 
thought of himself only as a man who had been providentially raised 
to a position in which he could maintain order while that constitu- 
tion was being satisfactorily founded. He therefore at once proceeded 
to give effect to the project which the army had all along urged, and 
summoned an assembly of carefully selected men of well-approved 
life and religion. 

This assembly was known as the Little Parliament. It consisted 
of men of very respectable character and position in the j. 

country, some noblemen, some afterwards the founders Paruamottt. 
of noble houses, some merchants, and others. One of ^ 
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these merchants was a leather merchant in London of the name of 
Praise-God Barebone j the absurdity of the name gave a handle to 
ridicule, and the Parliament has been nicknamed Barebone’s Parlia- 
ment. It was a failure. As Cromwell himrelf afterwards confessed, 
the summoning of it was a mistake ; the men chosen had, for the most 
part, gone too far in religions fanaticism and destructive social prin- 
ciples. The chief influence in it fell into the hands of the extreme 
party ; and instead of confining themselves, as Cromwell would cer- 
tainly have had them do, to a re-form of existing institutions, they 
proceeded to a work of destruction. They passed a Bill entirely 
doing away with the Court of Chancery, and hints were heard of 
substituting the judicial arrangements of the Jews. They were pro- 
ceeding also to destroy tithes, with a view of getting rid of all Church 
government. Afraid of what they were doing, and certain that their 
measures would not he approved by Cromwell— who, however radical 
in Ms love of personal excellence aa contrasted with social or heredi- 
tary birth, was at heart a conservative, and loved what appeared to 
It diBsoiw fundamental part of the English Constitution— 

ytseif. the majority, in December, after a short session, volun- 

tarily resigned into his hands the power wMch he had 
intrusted to them. 

Cromwell was again sole master of England, and after much careful 
thought— the council of officers, and others interested in the nation, 
having now tried the plan of the army — he determined to try his 
oromweUmade scheme of something monarchical. On Friday, 
Protector tmder December 16, a document was issued, called the Instru- 
tie jjMtnuaeiit. Government, by which he was given the title 

of Protector, associated with a Council of State, fifteen in number ; 
and by tMs document a new and free Parliament was to be elected, 
400 in number, the qualification both for electors and members being 
J200. Parliaments were to be triennial, and no Parliament was to 
be dissolved till after it had sat five months ; there was some altera- 
tion in the distribution of seats j some rising towns elected members, 
certain decayed boroughs were disfrancMsed, and their members given 
to the counties. It differed principally from the plan of the Rump 
Parliament in two points, iu the existence of a single CMef of the State, 
and in. the fact that the members of the Long Parliament could only 
sit aftwr re-election. The new Parliament was appointed to assemble 
on the anniversary of the battles of Dunbar and Worcester. The body 
of the nation again quietly accepted the change. It is not to be sup- 
posed that these repeated exertions of what appeared an arbitraiy 
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power took place witkont exciting much anger. The excluded 
members of the Rump, the strong conscientious Republicans, and the 
whole class of Levellers were Ml of bitterness. But, on the whole, 
the better part of the Ration acq^uiesced. The Council, which was 
drawn from men of various parties, was highly respectable in every 
way, and it may at least prove that there is much to be said for 
Cromwell that Milton, who had been the Foreign Secretary of the 
Long Parliament, willingly accepted the change, and continued to 
act under the new Government, Till the Parliament met, it was 
arranged that Cromwell’s ordinances should have the force of 
law. For these months he was practically arbitrary, msvigoroM 
and he used his power with vigour. We have seen that 
his two great objects were the establishment of religion and the re- 
form of law 5 the first of these he carried out upon a very liberal basis. 
He established a body of “Triers,” and any man appointed to a 
benefice, whatever his particular form of belief may have been, unless 
he were a Romanist, having once satisfied these Triers as to the 
fundamental orthodoxy of his creed and the excellence of his life, 
was allowed to hold it. At the same time, in each county a commis- 
sion was established for the exclusion of unfit clergy. With regard 
to the law, he issued an ordinance for the reform of Chancery, re- 
moving some of the enormous arrears to the common law courts. At 
the same time he began to foreshadow his foreign policy. Portugal 
found itself obliged to consent to his terms, although much incensed 
at the even-handed rigour with which Don Pantaleone Sa, the brother 
of the ambassador, had been executed for killing a man in a brawl. 
A close alliance was also contracted vdth Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden. 


But, in spite of his success, his Government was constantly exposed 
to the plots of the two extreme partiea Discontent had 
frequently to be suppressed in the army, and a Royalist ' 

conspiracy, known as Towel and Gerard’s Plot, was discovered. 
Thirty troopers were to assassinate the Protector on his way to 
Hampton Court, and London was then to be raised in favour of the 
King. Both Vowel and Gerard, the chief conspirators, were executed, 
and several others imprisoned. In this state of feeling it was not 
without grave anxiety that the assembling of the new „fomed 
Parliament was watched. Declared Royalists had been raruament. 
excluded, but all other classes, neutrals as well as active 
Puritans, were admitted. When it assembled, it was found to con- 
sist of all parties, and the republicans were very strongly represented. 
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It was opened with aB the usual ceremonies, and CromweU, ad- 
dressing them in a speech of considerable length, pointed out the 
difficulties under which the nation had lain under the Long Parlia- 
ment, its wars with Portugal and Holland, ^nd threatened war with 
France; the suffering state of trade, and had condition of the 
finances; explained to them his own conduct in continuing the 
taxes, in attempting some religious settlement, some reform of law, 
which the Long Parliament had assayed in vain, and his successful 
foreign policy. He pointed out to them that their first duties were 
tlie completion of these worhs, the planting of Ireland with English 
colonists, and the arrangement of the taxes, no longer as his arbitrary 
work, but as they ought to be, the self-imposed duties of the national 
representation. But, though this speech was admired at the time, it 
did not produce the effect whicl Cromwell desired. As he had pro- 
bably hinseK feared, the freedom of election had intiuduced men of 
such various parties, that strong united action seemed impossible. 
Instead of producing that settlement which he wanted, instead of 
wm not governing and legislating in accordance with the Instru- 
prodnce tho ment of Government, which was the existing Constitu- 
settiemeat. vaxious parties at once set to work discussing 

what ought to he the Constitution, especially questioning the advan- 
tage of a government “ by Parliament and a single person. ” How this, 
as we have seen, Cromwell regarded as a fundamental necessity. 
He therefore summoned the Parliament before him, explained to 
them the difference between "fundamentals which they might not 
touch and accidentals which they might,” pointed out that in ap- 
cromweu tunu sunuttons issued by bis authority they 

onthijB had acknowledged that authority, and demanded from 
oppoaenta. member a written recognition of the constitution 

of government by Parliament and a single person. A certain number 
refused the recognition, and retired sulkily to their counties. About 
three-fourths continued their work, but stiH wasted their time upon 
unessential alterations in the Constitution, leaving the Government 
and aU reforms untouched. During the five months of their session 
they never once, as CromweU complained, had any communication 
at all with him, and were in fact hindering rather than helping that 
general pacification and settlement of England which was his object. 
Parliament doe* Though constantly fretting under this treatment of 
theirs, he determined to allow the five months appointed 
Jan. n by the Instrument to elapse, but, to the astonishment of 
the House, he construed the five months as lunar months, consisting of 
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foui' weeks eack, and tke very moment the twenty weeks had elapsed 
he dissolved them. 

It was indeed necessary that they should be got rid o£ The con- 
stant uncertainty in which they kept the nation afforded opportunity 
for plots on both sides. Both Eoyalists and Anabaptists began to 
raise their heads, while the army of Scotland grew discontented 
because no measures were taken to pay it with regularity. Not 
only did the extreme parties grow bitterer in their hatred to 
Cromwell, they began to make common cause, and the danger was 
becoming really threatening. The beginning of 1655 was Danger from 
marked by the discovery or outbreak of these plots, 

Major Wndman was apprehended in the act of dictating a treasonable 
declaration j and it became necessary to place in confine- 
ment the chiefs of the Anabaptists, such as HaniBon 
and Lord Grey of Groby. In March the Eoyahst movement broke 
out in Salisbury, where Colonel Penrudduck and Sir Joseph Wagstaff 
suddenly rose in arms during the assizes, seized the judges, and 
were with difficulty kept from hanging them. They then proclaimed 
King Charles, and withdrew towards Cornwall Near 
South Molton, the Parliamentary troops came up with 
them, and entirely defeated their followers. Several of the leaders, 
including Penrudduck and Grove, were beheaded, while others, found 
guilty of high treason and horsestealing, were shipped to the Bar- 
Woes, a very favourite punishment of Cromwell’s. Charles and 
Hyde, who was acting as his minister, were bitterly disappointed at 
tbe failure of the movement ; and upon discovering that their plan 
had been disclosed by a man of the name of Manning, Charles 
stretched his rights as King living in a foreign land so far as 
to have him shot in the dominions of the Duke of Neuburg, after 
examination before his Council 

The constant recurrence and wide ramification of these plots ren- 
dered vigorous measures necessary. Cromwell, without a Parliament, 
with no force that he could thoroughly trust except the army, found 
himself compelled to divide England into ten, and subsequently 
twelve districts, over which he set major-generals, with cromweH’i 
power little short of absolute, subordinate only to the maJor-genewa#. 
Protector and his Council. These major-gener^s had the militia oi 
their districts in their hands, and were particularly employed in 
assisting the Triem and Expurgators in supplying the Church with 
godly ministers. Eegarding the constant plots of the Eoyalists as the 
chief causes of the additional expenses entailed upon the Government, 

PER MON. 
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they levied from the Eoyalists an iacome tax of ten per cent., known 
by the name of “ The Decimation.” Although arbitrary, the people, 
weary of disturbance, made no objection to this Government, which 
on the whole worked well and justly. 

It lasted about a year, during which the energy of the Protector, 
having now secured domestic quiet, was directed to raising the 

character of the country abroad. His policy was a de- 

rorelgn poU(^. . " . 

dared and simple one. His object was to set England 
at the head of the Protestant interest in Europe. With this end in 
view, when the Duke of Savoy attempted by force of arms and by 
persecution to convert the Protestant inhabitants of the Alpine 
valleys, Cromwell at once took up their cause, and refused to com- 
plete a treaty which Mazarin, the French minister, was most eager 
to form with him, till justice had been done. This treaty was itself 
part of his general plan. Adopting the views of the statesmen of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, he still regarded Spain as the head of the 
CathoHc powers, and it was to oppose that Court, and not to assist 
France, that he was willing to unite vrith Mazarin. His enmity 
to Spain had already taken an active form. Blake had for the last 
year been lying off the coast, watching for the Plate ships ; and 
a great fleet and expedition, which had been raised with secret 
War with Spain, ^structions, was found to be directed against the Island 
“ of Hispaniola, to deal a blow if possible against the 

Spanish interest in the West Indies. The expedition was not a 
success. It had been organized by Desborough, probably not weU, 
and was intrusted to Admiral Penn, and to Venables as commander 
of the land forces. Neither of these of&cers gave satisfaction. They 
acted without energy, and were driven from Hispaniola. But to 
captme of appearance of total defeat, they mastered the 

jmaica. Island of Jamaica, at the time regarded as of httle value. 
On thefr return to England they were both imprisoned for leaving 
their command without leave. But Cromwell determined to make 
the best he could of such success as he had won, and during the rest 
of his reign he eagerly pressed forward the colonization of Jamaica, 
of which the wealth and resources gradually became evident In 
November the treaty with France was completed, and open war de- 
clared against Spain, the fleets to be employed against it being 
intrusted to Montague and Blake. 

It was about this time that the question of the readmission of the 
Jews to England was raised, and a conference held on the subject 
Cromwell was decidedly in favour of it, but the superstition of his 
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counsellors was too strong for Mm j lie could go no further than to 
admit of their residence in England upon sufferance. The war with 
Spain gave fi:esh opportunities to the Royalists. Charles again 
appeared upon the coasl:. An invasion even was dreaded; and 
Cromwell, who never liked hia position as axMtrary rearing inva- 
governor, determined upon summonii^ a new Parlia- 
ment to his assistance. In September it assembled; r&riiament. 
again he gave the members a short Mstory of the events which had 
taken place, and of the constraint under wMch he had felt himself to 
undertake the government, and again urged upon them the necessity 
of restoring some sort of constitution. To secure some unity of 
action, he thought it necessary to exclude about a hundred of the 
most violent of his enemies. Thus arranged, the Parliament set 
really to work at its duties. This hopeful state of affairs was 
increased by the popularity gained by a great victory wMch Blake 
and Montague won over the Spaniards. The Plate fleet had been 
captured, and very visible proofs of the success were shown by the 
passage of thirty-eight waggon loads of the treasure from Portsmouth 
to London. At the same time, Cromwell found it possible to with- 
draw the arbitrary government of the major-generals. 

The general success of the Protector had thwarted all plans of 
invasion wMch had been contrived by Spain and the Royalists. His 
enemies were again reduced to plots. Charles had long Kot, against 
since offered large rewards for the head of “the base cromweii. 
mechanic fellow who had usurped his throne ; ” and now, in January 
1657, Colonel Sexby, an old leader of the Levellers, whom hatred for 
Cromwell had induced to make common cause with the Royalists, 
had been hatching plots to kill the Protector. Failing himself, he 
intrusted an old soldier called Miles Sindercomb with the duty. He 
at first ai;ranged a sort of infernal machine in the windows of a house 
at Hammersmith, intending to MU Cromwell on Ms way to Hampton 
Court. On the failure of this plan he determined on a stiU bolder 
step, and attempted to set fire to WMtehall TMs also was discovered. 
But the danger wMch had threatened the life of the man whom the 
whole Puritan party, with the exception of the extreme Anabaptists, 
regarded as necessary to their existence, tended to unite Parliament, 
wMch now, though many of its members had formerly been hia ene- 
mies, combined m presenting him with a formal congratulation on 
his escape, and began to think that it was necessary to hedge him 
round with some more sacred securities than his Protectorship 
afforded, and to speak of msiking him King. 
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TTiifl growing feeling found utterance on the 23rd of February, 
when Sir Christopher Pack, one of the members for London, induced 
ftopoaaitocaii the Parliament to hear an improved constitution for 
Mm King. tiieae nations,” suggesting a second House of Parliament, 
and an increase of the Protector’s power, even to give him the 
name of King. Pack’s suggestion was afterwards incorporated in 
The Petition the document kuown as the Petition and Advlce. By 
and AdMce. end of Maxch, the Petition and Advice had been 

voted by the House, and on the 31st of that month was presented 
to Cromwell for acceptance. It consists of eighteen articles, short 
and clear enough, and in fact restored, as far as was possible 
without recalling the old House, the ancient Constitution of the 
country. In all its essential points it exactly agreed with Cromwell’s 
own views. As has been before said, he was at heart conservative, 
and heheved thoroughly in the necessity of checks upon the arbitrary 
power, whether of the head of the executive or of Parliament. What- 
ever may have been his earlier opinions, all his later experience had 
tended to strengthen his conservative feelings. AH the mregulai 
methods to which he had been driven had been more or less imsatis- 
factory. His Little Parliament had been an absolute failure. His 
second Parliament, republican in character, had done nothing. His 
major-generals, though working well as a temporary expedient,, had 
been constantly open to the charge of illegality. He felt that the 
continued government of the army was destructive to the civil 
liberties of the country. On the other hand, Parliament, when left 
to itself, had degenerated into an ohgaxchy, incapable of seeing any 
good apart from its own existence, and intent on establishing a 
tyranny in no way preferable to that of the monarchy it had super- 
seded. He was therefore quite iuclined to introduce an Upper 
House as a check upon the Lower, government in a single person 
as a check upon the Parliament, and the Parliament itself as a 
check upon the arbitrary tendency of the single person. He 
also, more than aU else, had at heart a Church at once free and 
orderly. It was then with complete acquiescence that he heard 
the articles in the Petition and Advice, which secured the con- 
tinuance of the tithes for the maintenance of religion, but which sug- 
gested that the religion thus maintained should be based upon a 
declaration of the Christian faith of the simplest character,* all 
varieties of opinion in non-essentials and in the forms of worship being 
regarded as immaterial He approved also of the establishment of 
two Houses of Parliament, as secnring the civil liberty of the subject ; 
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and of tlie limitation set to his own power in tiie matter of tlie 
army, wMch was henceforward to he in the hands of the chief of the 
executive and Pa/rlimmnt. He even added additional clauses with 
regard to the arrangements of finance, to forbid any public expendi- 
ture except by the advice of the Council, and to render the Treasurers 
receiving the money accountable to every Parliament. 

The only point on which he disagreed was the title of King, which 
was pressed upon him. Left entirely to himself, he 
might have desired the title, which, as many lawyers the title of King, 
urged, was almost necessary for the maintenance of many 
of the existing laws, aU of which had been drawn up under the sup- 
position that there would he a King. But he thought it wiser — for 
fear, no doubt in part of the anger which such a title excited among 
his supporters in the army, in part because, as he pointed out, the 
reality of kingship might exist without the name, and partly for the 
sake of consistency — to refuse the title, and to continue that which 
he now held, the Protector of England. His position, however, was 
exactly that of a King, except that his title was not hereditary. In- 
stead of this, he was intrusted with the duty of nominating his 
successor. The propriety of Cromwell’s conduct in thus accepting 
the Petition and Advice without the royal dignity was a matter of 
much discussion even among his own friends. Several of the army 
commanders, as Whalley, Goffe and Berry, seem to have wished that 
he should have accepted the office, and founded a dynasty. Hes- 
borough, Eleetwood and Lambert were strongly opposed to it. 

The session of Parliament pursued its course, granting what money 
was required, and was quietly closed hy an adjournment in June, to 
give the Protector time to select his new House of Lords, which, with 
the present Commons’ House, was to assemble, in conformity with 
the Petition and Advice, early in the following year. 

While affairs seemed to be going thus prosperously for Cromwell 
in England, he was raising the importance of the country hi* tncc*** 
abroad. The war with Spain was carried omvith marked 
success at sea by Blake, who destroyed a second great Plate fleet in 
the Bay of Santa Cruz, and upon land, where a body of English troops 
were now acting under the command of Colonel Eeynolds, and sub- 
sequently under that of Lockart, the ambassador to France. These 
troops had been sent by Cromwell on the understanding that Mar- 
dyke and Dunkirk, after capture, were to be given over to him. They 
had been employed however chiefly against inland fortresses, such as 
Montm4dy and Camhrai, which was not at all what Cromwell desired- 
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EQs pressing letters induced Mazarin to fulfil Ms engagement. In 
September, Mardyke was taken with the co-operation of Montague 
and the fleet. 

But the appearance of general success was somewhat hoUow. 
Every change in the Constitution roused afresh the hopes of the 
Royalists. Sexby, the Anabaptist colonel, who in his persistent 
enmity to Cromwell had become the cMef agent of the Royalists, 
was in October apprehended as he was leaving England, where he 
had been spreading the pamphlet entitled “ Killing no murder,” and 
otherwise trying to organize a rebellion. In the winter Ormond 
himseK came over from abroad, and entered into communication with 
all sections of the enemies of the Government, while Spain hoped to 
neutralize the successes of France and England in the Low Countries 
Attempt* at assistmg Charles to regain his throne. Cromwell 
rebellion was remarkable for his success in thwarting the plots 
thwarted. fonued agaiust him, being much assisted by Thurloe, his 
Secretary of State. Even at this moment, WHlis, a member of a small 
secret committee who had undertaken the management of Royalist 
affairs, and who were known by the name of “ The Sealed Knot,*’ 
was in Ms pay. StOl the situation was grave, and the Royalists 
hoped much from the new Parliament. Nor were they wrong in 
expecting that the Government would find itself in difficulties. 

In accordance with the Petition and Advice, the members who had 
Parliament excluded from the last session were now readmitted, 

reconstnioted. and thefr influence,' wMch was naturally directly opposed 
Jan. 20, 1688. CromweU, was increased by the absence of a certain 
number of his greatest friends, who had been summoned to take 
thefr places in the new Tipper House. For this body sixty-two 
summonses had been issued, but the difficulty of creating a new 
peerage was at once manifested by the refusal of such of the old 
peers as were summoned to take their seats by the side of the new 
creations. It was against the Upper House too that the Republicans 
of the House of Commons directed their assaults. They had been 
required to take an oath to the Protector and the Constitution, but 
Sir Arthur Haselrig and Mr. Scott, their leaders, seem to have taken 
a very lax view of the obligation it entailed on them, and at once 
proceeded to wrangle as to the name by which the new House 
should be called, and the amount of respect wMch should be shown 
it. After a few days thus idly spent, CromweU called the House 
before Mm, and pointed out the danger wMch threatened the very 
existence of the Commonwealth unless they acted with unanimity. 
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Conspiraciea he declared to be rife in all quarters, an invasion threat- 
ening, and the Protestant cause stiH jfurther weakened by the hos- 
tility of the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. But his words had no 
effect. The Eepublican^, smarting j6rom their late exclusion, would 
do nothing but continue the old squabbles, and on the 4th of 
February, losing all patience, the Protector, charging 
them with breaking, or at least with wholly misappre- dissolved, 
bending the character of the oath they had taken, and 
pointing out the foUy of risking a whole cause by their spirit of fac- 
tion, dissolved this Parliament also. 

This was his last attempt at Parliamentary government. Each 
successive attempt that he had made had been a nearer approach to 
the old constitutional government of England. They had all been 
thwarted by the incorrigible obstinacy of a few determined Kepubli- 
cans, who could not forgive Cromwell for having overthrown there 
favourite scheme of government by the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament. It was very necessary for Cromwell to be able to act 
with energy. “Believe me,’^ writes a contemporary, cromwou 
“that dissolution was of such necessity, that if their 
session had continued but a few days longer, all had been blood, both 
in the City and in the country, on Charles Stuart’s account,” With 
his hands now untrammelled, Cromwell set to work with his usual 
vigour. Arrests were made in all directions. Ormond was warned 
to leave London. A council of officers, the only council which he 
appeared to he able to trust, was summoned, and professed their 
devotion to him. The Mayor and Common Council made similar 
protestations. A sharp blow was determined on. Weary with the 
continual plots, and “ consideimg that it was not fit there should be 
a plot of this kind every winter,” a High Court of Justice was ap- 
pomted according to Act of Parliament ; and three Eoyalists, Sir 
Henry Slingsby, Dr. Hewit, and Mr. Mordaunt were brought before 
it. Hewit and Slingsby were found guilty and executed. Mordaunt 
and some others were brought before common juries, as Cromwell 
found that his High Court of Justice was not popular. 

The conspiracies in England seemed for the moment trodden ont 
Turenne, mainly by the assistance of his English aUies, entirely de- 
feated the Spaniards under Don J»lm and the Duke of York, and sub- 
sequently captured Dunkirk ; apprehensions of foreign invasions were 
thus removed. H ever had CromweU’s name stood so high Bwpect for un 
in Europe. Ostentatious embassies were sent him from *^>"*d* 
France. Louis XIV. was only prevented bv illness from paying himj 
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his respects in person. Bnt still his unconstitutional position was sur- 
rounded with difficulty. His expenditure considerably surpassed his 
income, and he shrunk from levying taxes in any manner opposed to 
the Petition and Advice, on which he grounded his authority. He 
was contemplating measures for assembling a Parliament, from which, 
in some way or other, the discordant Eepublican element should be 
excluded, when his triumphant career was cut short. 

His health was giving way under the incessant anxieties of his life, 
and domestic sorrows were gathering round him and adding their 
weight to his burden. Mr. Bich, the grandson of the Earl of War- 
wick, who had but lately married his youngest daughter, died, 
leaving her a widow of only seventeen years of age ; and Mrs. day- 
pole, his eldest and best-loved daughter, was seized with a painful 
and fatal iUneas. He watched her with the tenderest anxiety, ^d it 
was observed, immediately after her death, that his own health 
seemed totally to fail On the 3 rd of September, the day which had 
HI* death. so often brought him victory, in the midst of a wild 
Sept. 8 , 16D8. tempest, the great Protector passed away, after an illness 
rendered beautiful by frequent utterances of deep religious feeling, 
mingled with prayers in which he seemed to forget his family and 
personal interests in his fervent desire for the national welfare. 

Towards morning he used divers holy expressions, implying much 
inward consolation and peace ; among the rest he spake some ex- 
ceeding self-debasing words, fl.rfnihilfl.ting and judging himself And 
truly it was observed, that a public spirit to God's cause did breathe 
in him, — as in his lifetime, so now to his very last.''^ He should 
have named his successor. When Thurloe asked him who it was to 
be, he said the name would be found in a sealed paper already drawn 
up at Hampton Court. It was sought for in vain. It seems very 
doubtful whether he ever named his successor at aH However, 
Thurloe and other officers who were with him spread a report that 
he had nominated his eldest son Kichard. 

The national history of the last nine years has been almost ex- 
BiM dutracter clusively personal. In the presence of a man of pre- 
donunating genius, such as Cromwell, it could not be 
otherwise. His history has in fact been the history of the nation. 
It was he, and he alone, who rendered the existence of a Common- 
wealth possible, and who represented the English nation in the eyes 
of foreign statesmen. With his death closed the only attempt upon 
record to realize national government based upon religion. In him 
1 Pamphlet quoted iu Carlyle's CromixJl. 
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had been joined the two principles which had been at work in ihe 
Eevolution — ^the political and ^e religious. With his enemies, and 
they were very numerous^one or other of those ideas, but not both, 
was prominent. One secrion was pledged to a republican form of 
government ; a second to a Presbyterian form of worship ; a third to 
complete liberty of conscience, carried into civil as well as into 
religious life, and producing a haired of all government, in fact 
anarchy. Cromwell combined all these. The old cause, which he 
so frequently mentioned, and to which he devoted himself, was the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. But that liberty he felt could 
be secured only by good government, and that government must 
have a fixed form. He therefore advocated the widest religious 
toleration, with the exception always of Papistry, but clung tenaciously 
to the idea of a regular State-paid clergy ; while civil liberty was to 
be secured by a system of checks almost exactly analogous to the old 
Constitution of England, but with the fundamental exception that 
personal merit was to take the place of hereditary and social merit. 
But this very view, although in theory its excellence cannot be 
questioned, was the cause of the subsequent failure of his plans. 
The very greatness of his personal superiority prevented him from 
makmg a good constitutional monarch. The clearness with which 
he set his ends before him destroyed his sympathy with those who 
thought differently from himself. His earnest desire to arrive 
rapidly al his ends deprived him of that patience which is a necessary 
part of the character of those who would rule by means of popular 
assemblies. Consequently all his honest and well-meant effo:^ to 
produce liberty resting upon constitutional safeguards terminated in 
personal government. He could not get rid of the responsibility he 
had undertaken. We therefore find in his government many of those 
faults which seem inseparable from personal government— arbitrary 
and overbearing actions ; a growing feeling of personal worth and 
love of personal dignity j and a tendency towards an exaggerated 
liberality both of confidence and of rewards towards members of his 
own family, although nothing is more strildng than the success 
with which he chose fitting instruments for his purposes, and the 
knowledge he seems to have possessed of the character of men of all 
classes and in all parts of England. It was these faults which rendered 
his rule less loved than feared, and upon his death opened the door 
to that scene of anarchy which ended in the Eestoration. 

It seemed at first as if, in spite of its numerous enemies, the 
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government wMch. Cromwell had established had become perma- 
nent. His son Richard was accepted as quietly as if he had been 
Qaietacceesioa the hereditary heir of a long line of kings. But this 
toSiwS? tranquillity was of very short ^duration. The character 
Eia character, of the new Protector was, as has been remarked, such as 
fitted him well to play the part of a constitutional monarch. Gentle, 
conciliatory, of no marked ability, had a longer life allowed his father 
to complete his constitutional arrangements, Richard might well have 
gathered round him all parties ; but even to the very end of his reign 
the great Protector had had to rely upon the army for his support, and 



in importance to civil government. He had never been able to leave 
that exceptional position, which he himself described as that of " Chief 
Constable.” N ow Richard unfortunately could not rely upon the sup- 
port of either of those two sections of the people. Idle, careless, and un- 
versed in pubHe affairs, he had never joined the army, but had lived 
the life of an ordinary country gentleman. Though a man of respect- 
able morality, he was yet by no means addicted either to the fanatical 
views or Scripture phraseology of the party which claimed the title 
of the *^godly party.” He was thus far more inclined to seek strength 
among the civilians than among the military ; while ill-suppressed 
dislike to the outward shows of religion excited the disapprobation of 
the religionists. “A certain inferior officer,” writes Ludlow, ‘‘pub- 
licly murmured at the advancement of some that had been Cavaliers 
to command in the army. He was carried to ’Whitehall to answer 
for the same. Mr. Richard Cromwell, besides other reproachful 
He offend* the language, asked him in a deriding manner whether he 
lodiy party. would have him prefer none but those who were godly. 
‘Here,’ continued he, ‘is Dick Ingoldsby, who can neither pray nor 
preach, but I would trust him before you alL’ Those imprudent as 
well as irreligious words, so clearly discovering the frame and temper 
of his mind, were soon published in the army and in the City of 
London, to his great prejudice ; and from this time all men among 
them who made the least pretence to religion thought themselves 
unsafe while he governed.” A huge body of moderates in the nation, 
however, were willing to support him, and he ventured to call a 
Parliament, which the state of the finances rendered almost necessary. 
In order still farther to secure the predominance of the middle party, 
writs were issued, in accordance with old customs of the country, and 
not in accordance with the far better system which Oliver had insti- 
tuted. The thirty members for Ireland, and the same number for 
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Bcotland, were, however, elected as In Oliver’s time, and proved 
true to his son’s interest. In the new ParKament, the casn a 
Government had a considerable majority, hut there was rarUament, 
a strong opposition, consisting of concealed Royalists 
and of Republicans, headed by HaseMg and Scot. No sooner had 
Parliament met than disputes arose about the Constitution; but 
Richard’s party had sufficient influence to carry a Bill recognmng 
his rights as Protector, though clogged with the clause that his power 
should be further lirnited. When this first point was settled, the 
position of the Other House was caRed in question, and although 
again Richard’s party succeeded in obtaining the consent of the 
Commons to do business with it, the Republicans, who 
much disliked it, were powerful enough to pass several lUimbUcaiui 
disrespectful clauses, as for instance that the Commons’ 

House should be called upon to show no more respect for the Other 
House than the Other House showed for it, and that no messages 
should be received unless brought by members of the House in 
person. 

But while these disputes were going on, the more important business 
of payment of the troops was neglected; and the army koIhuIiwm 
about London, which had no love for Richard, formed a ** 
general council of officers, with the view to separate the civil from the 
military command, to place the latter entirely in the hands of Pleet- 
wood. In April, their discontent could no longer be sup- Dispieamre 
pressed. They then presented a humble representation 
and petition from the general council of officers to Richard, who in 
turn laid it before the Lower House, This brought the quarrel to a 
head. The Parliament, anxious to uphold the civil in opposition to 
the military power, passed a vote, that during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment there should be no general council of officers, without the leave 
and authority of the Lord Protector and both Houses of Parliament ; 
and further, that no person diould have command who should 
refuse to subscribe a declaration “ that he would not disturb the 
meetings of Parliament or the freedom of the debates and councils.” 
Indignant at these votes, the officers betook themselves to Richard ; 
and Desborough, a man of stronger character than Fleetwood, their 
nominal head, told the Protector, even with threats, that he must 
choose between them and the Parliament. Richard found himself, 
in fact, no longer a free agent. Whatever his real wishes 
may have heen, he was unable any longer to support dimind. 
the civil authority against the military, and yielding '^*®^**’ 
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to the pressure of the army, dissolved PaxKament. Power was agam 
entirely in the hands of the army. 

While pnrsnmg its own objects, the army had sought support in 
Parliament hy allyiag itself with that Eepublican party wMch saw 
with displeasure the existing half-monarehical organization of the 
country. On the triumph of the military, the Republicans received 
The army their reward. All CromweE’s arrangements were swept 
W = Republican remnant of the Long Par- 

May 9- liament, the Rump, was recalled and reinstated as the 

legal Parliament. Forty-two of the old members, with Lenthall, 
their old Speaker, at their head, returned to the House in triumph, 
passing, as if to show the source of their authority, between two 
lines of officers. The first steps of the restored Rump were the 
re-establishment of the old machinery of Government, the Committee 
of Safety and the CouncE of State. But with its success its old 
impracticable pride returned. It forgot that it was but a creature of 
the army. It had at first been weU received. Monk m Scotland, 
Henry CromweE in Ireland, Lockart in Flanders, Montague with 
The Emp acknowledged its authority. But the strong 

trie* to mie RepubEcan feeling of the Rump would not aEow it to 
grant what was the real wish of the army, and it soon 
feE into its old quarrel with the miEtary power. The army de- 
manded that Fleetwood should be Commander-in-Chief of the land 
forces in England, in fact, an irresponsible miEtary chief, side by 
side with the civE power. Hot only was this demand rejected, but 
the Rump proceeded itseE to reorganize the army, entirely aboEsh- 
ing the office of Lord-General, and restricting Fleetwood’s command 
as Lieutenant-General to a short period. It even insisted that aE 
commissions should be derived from the Speaker, a proceeding which 
was ridiculed by the army, who spoke of the old lawyer as their new 
Lord-GeneraL 

The army and Rump between them had thus assumed aE power. 

There was no place left for the Protector j Richard there- 
” ‘ fore quietly subsided into private life. Although the 

army had given a sullen consent to the late votes, it had been much 
against its wEl, and before long an opportunity occurred of making 
its power felt. The rapid change of the Government, and the 
threatened danger of a renewal of the oEgarchy of the Long Parlia- 
ment, or, should the army prove victorious, of a mere unstable mEitary 
rule, had formed a close union between the BoyaHsts and the great 
body of the Presbyterians of England, who had aE along been wEling 
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to accept royalty if properly limited. An insurrection l)roke out in 
Chesliire. The employment of the army became again necessary. 
Lambert hastened to suppress the outbreak. Victorious in the field, 
he returned in triumph 1:o London, and found himself * . , 

1 ■ • ■ • 1 -I 1 /V. (inarreli 01 

strong enough, m conjunction with the other officers, to the army aad 
demand that the late obnoxious votes should be re- 
scinded. When the Eump, at the instigation of Haselrig, refused 
these demands, it was a second time ejected by the same power which 
had re-established it 

This act, which seemed to promise nothing but mere anarchy 
supported by the army, still further strengthened the wish of the 
people to return to a settled government, even though it were 
royalty. The army, while united, was so strong that any attempts at 
insurrection appeared useless. But the army was no longer united. 
With no great head to keep them together, the individual generals 
formed ambitious plans of their own, and the different sections of the 
army became jealous of each other. Monk had for years commanded 
the army of Scotland. By careful selection of officers he had 
rendered it devoted to himself. It saw with jealousy the actions of 
the army of London, in which it had no s^e ; and its leader, a 
cautious, reticent man, pledged to no party, and seeking solely his 
own advantage, seized the opportunity of raising himself ^to pre- 
eminence. For the present he declared himself the champion of the 
civil power, determining to watch the course of events. He refused 
to acknowledge the provisional Government which the London army 
had established, and at the head of 7000 men crossed the Tweed at 
Coldstream (Dec. 8). Lambert had hastened to Newcastle to oppose 
him, but his army gradually melted away ifrom him, and he himself 
became a prisoner. Monk’s appearance in England was followed by 
a universal cry for a free Parliament. Lawson, with the fleet, sailed 
up the river, and declared against the army. The apprentices in 
London rose. The soldiers themselves, mistrusting their leaders, 
made terms with Parliament, and on December 26th, the twice- 
expeUed Bump was again enabled to reassemble, and awaited in 
hope the arrival of Monk, whom it still regarded as its friend. 

On his march through England, however, he had full opportunity 
of seeing the real feelings of the nation, as petition after petition for 
a free Parliament was presented to him. And Monk, with whom 
principle was q.mte second to his own advancement, Monkmarciiei 
had already determined that his own interest lay in sup- 
porting the popular will. But it was still nominally as supporter ofj 
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tiie Rump tiiat he reached Loudon. He even, on February 9th, 
under its orders, destroyed the defences of the City of London, which 
had gradually been growing enthusiastic for a free Parliament. But 
he acted evidently under restraint, and thei very next day, moved 
by a severe vote in the House against all who refused to abjure 
the pretensions of any single person, he returned with his army 
to the City, summoned the Common Council, and declared that 

, ^ ^ he would make common cause with them in demanding 

Mid desumdi , ° 

» ftee a full and free Parliament. The blow was thus struck ; a 

PariiMnent. through the City. “ At Strand-Bridge,” 

writes Pepys, "I could at one time tell thirty-one bonfires ; in King’s 
Street seven or eight, and all along burning, and roasting, and drink- 
ing for rumps ; there being rumps tied upon sticks, and carried up and 
down ; ” for such was the jesting manner in which the citizens showed 
their contempt for that body. Monk then demanded the restoration 
of all the i^eshyterian members of the House who had been ex- 
cluded, and finally insisted that all vacancies should be filled up and 
the Parliament dissolve itselfi Thus at length terminated, constitu- 
tionally, the Long Parliament, after an existence of nearly twenty 
years. 

Writs were then issued for a new” House of Commons, and, as 
was to be expected from the temper of the people, when it met on 
It prove! fhe 26th of April, it contained a vast number of members 

Eoyaiist. friendly to the royal family, though most of them 

Presbyterians, Monk at once, whatever may have been his previous 
views, accepted the necessity of the case, and entered into friendly 
Monk invitoi intercourse with the exiled King. He wrote mviting 
ciwrioB him to return, but urging him, as he wished for success, 
to return. ^ promise a general pardon, hherty of conscience, the 
confirmation of the confiscated estates, and the payment of the army 
arrears. The advice was wise. But Charles, led by his bigoted 
counsellors, Hyde, Mcholas, and Ormond, refused to adopt frankly 
the course proposed, and drew up a declaration at Breda, in which, 
while he seemed to give the promises required, he really rendered them 
valueless by adding that they should he limited by the subsequent 
advice of Parliament. One danger only lay in his way. This was the 
temper of the army, so long a predominant political power. It could 
in hear the sudden destruction of all its work. The danger was so 
imminent, that Monk had to create an armed fotce to oppose it. For 
this purpose he called out and organized the militia, while he at- 
tempted by promises and rewards to soothe such regiments as were 
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withia liis reach. The danger passed off with only one slight outbreak. 
Lambert escaped from prison, and raised a small army in the middle 
of England. His attempt was easily suppressed, and he was again 
brought as a prisoner to Icendon. The Parliament, or Convention as 
it was called, assumed the old form of English Parliaments : the 
House of Lords returned to their seats. The Declaration of Breda 
was presented to them, and answered by an address received 
of invitation ; and amidst the joy of aU England, except joyiniiy, except 
of the army, which received him with gloomy looks as he 
passed the camp at Blackheath, Charles returned to his kingdom- 
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ri^HE Parliament wliicli tad re-estatlisted the monarcty tad 
JL been summoned by ivrits not issued by tte King. It was 
The worn of the Consequently ixiegular, and is known by tte name of 
Convention tte Convention Parliament. Its duty was to settle, if 

paruament. possible, tte great questions wbict must inevitably arise 

upon suet a sudden ctange of government. It tad exacted no 
pledges from Ctarles, but had trusted wholly to the vague promises 
of tte declaration which he had issued from Breda. As, with care- 
ful ambiguity, all those promises were moditied by reference to tte 
future consent of Parliament, they were not of much legal value, but 
they tad at least marked out tte principles on which Charles was 
willing to treat with his subjects. The promises were four in num- 
ber— an act of amnesty or oblivion extending to life, liberty and 
property for all but those excepted by Parliament ; liberty of con- 
science, so that no man should be disquieted for differences of opinion 
which did not disturb the peace of the kingdom ; the settlement in 
Parliament of all disputed claims on property which had lately 
changed hands ; and the payment of arrears due to Monk’s army. 
The amnesty, the settlement of claims of property (which included 
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tlie claims of the Church, the King, and the dispossessed Cavaliers), 
the settlement of the Church and of the King’s revenue, became 
thus the main questions for the Convention Parliament to discuss. 

Under the peculiar cii^^umstances of the Restoration, the amnesty 
should have been as full as possible. Such had been 
Monk’s advice, such the first feelings of the Parliament. 

The presence of the King, the known wishes of the Court, and the 
constantly-growing strength of the CavaUer party, increased the 
number of the exceptions, originally fixed at seven, till the Bill, as 
sent up to the Lords, excepted from the benefit of the Amnesty all 
such of the King’s judges as had not surrendered themselves to 
justice in accordance with a proclamation which Charles had lately 
issued. That proclamation had fixed a period of fourteen days, within 
which the regicides must surrender themselves, on pain of being 
excepted from the indemnity. This obviously implied that such as 
acted in accordance with the proclamation should not be so excepted. 
Regardless of the King’s faith thus pledged, the House of Lords 
excepted all the regicides promiscuously, together with five others, 
Hacker, Axtel, Yane, Lambert, and Haselrig, and added other clauses 
of great severity. But the Commons would not hear of this breach 
of faith, and after much discussion, a compromise was arrived at. 
Most of the King’s judges were indeed excepted, but with a proviso 
that a special Act of Parliament was necessary for their execution, 
while a joint address of the two Houses desired the King to spare 
the lives of Lambert and Yane, even though found guilty. Ten 
persons were actually put to death immediately, three more were 
seized in HoUand some time afterwards. Nineteen of the regicides 
who had surrendered under the proclamation were imprisoned for 
life ; there were nineteen others still surviving who took refuge in 
foreign countries. The spirit of vengeance was further glutted by a 
mean revenge upon the dead bodies of CromweU, Ireton, and Brad- 
shaw, which were dragged from their tombs in Westminster Abbey 
and hanged at Tyhnm. Admiral Blake’s corpse, too, was removed 
from Westminster Abbey to St Margaret’s Church. 

The settiement of the property which had changed hands during 
the Revolution was a more difficult, and, except to the uie «ettiement 
persons immediately concerned, a more important ques- property, 
tion.^ Of such property there were three great divisions— the Crown 
lands, the Church lands, and the lands of private individuals. The 
two first of these had been sold by the authority of the late Govem- 
I Poi tlie sattlemeut of IreUmd, aoe 772 773. 
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meat at afttU prices. Private individuals had suffered in several ways ; 
in some instances their lands had been sold by the Government, in 
some they had sold their own lands to raise money or to avoid 
se( 3 [uestration, in a far larger number of C£!:3e8 their estates had been 
sequestrated, and the management placed in the hands of their 
enemies. Many of the Convention Parliament had doubtless profited 
by these means. The purchases had frequently been made at prices 
which only a good title could secuia It seemed hard that such 
purchases should be invalidated, A Bill was early brought in to 
confirm such sales or give indemnity to the purchaser. As the 
influence of the Court increased, Crown lands were exempted from 
the action of this Bill, and the discussion on the other two sections 
was postponed till the dissolution of Parliament brought all such 
quarrels to be settled by the common law. By law the titles of 
the new purchasers were obviously defective, the old possessors, 
the Crown, the Church and Cavaliers, regained their property. The 
law, however, gave no relief when the sale had been made by the 
possessor himself, nor did it restore to the claimant any of the profits 
which had come from his property during the sequestration, or while 
he had been excluded from possession. The Act of Indemnity and 
Oblivion stopped all such claims. Clarendon’s honest support of that 
measure drew on him much hatred from his party, who jeeringly 
called the statute an Act of Indemnity for the Kiog’s enemies, of 
ObKvion for the King’s friends. The Church had thus entered mto 
possession of its lost property. 

The more important difficulty of the settlement of the form of 
gettiement of Chuioh worship and of the possession of Church livings 
uiooimrcii. ij^as yet open, nor did the efforts of this Parliament 
succeed in closing it. It wiH he recollected that under Cromwell 
wide toleration had been granted, that the stipends of parochial 
clergy and the collection of tithes had proceeded as heretofore, that 
the right of presentation to livings had not been interfered with, that 
the only qualification necessary was the acceptance of the nominee 
by the Committee of Triers. The Presbyterian form of worship had 
been established only in veiy few counties, and on the whole the 
livings were in the hands of very competent men, but men of very 
various ways of tbinfcing. The excellence and respectability of the 
clergy and their general acceptance by the people rendered any im- 
mediate measures of expulsion difficult. Though the restoration of 
the monarchy and the abrogation of the ordinances of the Long Par- 
liament re-established the Episcopal Chui'ch as the legal Church of 
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the nation, the strength of the Presbyterians in the ConTention Far- 
iiament, and the great part they had played in his restoration, pre- 
vented Charles from openly offending them. At the same time 
Clarendon, his chief advif^er, was a bigoted English Churchman, and 
would be satisfied with nothing bnt the restoration of his Mends. 
Charles, for the present, held ont hopes of a great measure of com- 
prehension, intending undoubtedly that it shoid never be completed. 
It was found that there was no insuperable diflBlculty, as regarded 
the Presbyterians at least, in the establishment of what is known as 
Bishop Usher’s Model, a compromise which, while re-establishing 
Bishops, greatly increased the number of sufEragan Bishops, making 
them virtually standing presidents of councils of Presbyters, and 
thus establishing a form of Government neither wholly Kepublican 
nor wholly Episcopal. Charles even went so far as to issue in 
October a declaration in favour of this form of union, containing a 
promise that he would cause an assembly to be called, of equal num- 
bers of Episcopalians and Nonconformists, to revise the Liturgy; 
but it became evident how little in earnest he was in this matter, 
when an attempt was made to change this Declaration into an Act, 
for then, no doubt under the influence of the Crown, the whole Court 
party strongly opposed the Bill, and it was rejected. The question was 
thus left unsettled when the Parliament was dissolved in December. 

The revenue was more successfully handled. It was determined, 
at all events, to get rid of the vexatious duties of feudal 
tenure. A great quantity of the land of England was 
still held by knight service. And though the meaning of that tenure 
had disappeared in the course of time, the disagreeable incidents 
which belonged to it remamed. Fines were still paid upon every 
alienation ; reliefs upon the accession to his property of each new 
heir. Minors were stiU wards of the Crown, and still liable to the 
odious necessity of marrying at the will of their guardian, unless 
heavy fines were paid to avoid it. It was the hope of a good ward- 
ship or a rich marriage which stiU attracted needy adventurers to 
the Court. All these claims of the Crown, together with the old 
obnoxious privileges of purveyance and pre-emption, were now 
abolished. Their place was supplied, not as might naturally be 
supposed by a land-tax, but by an excise upon beer ‘ and other 
liquors, the landed interests thus finding means to shift the burden 
upon the shoulders of the whole nation. The sum at which the 
revenue was fixed was ^^1,200,000 a year, to complete which the 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage was granted to the King for life, 
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Thus the customs upon exports, tonnage and poundage upon imports, 
and the excise upon liquors, were all placed in the hands of the 
King, who ought to have found himself tolerably independent of 
ParHament. But obviously, in granting such a sum. Parliament did 
not contemplate a standing army. The great army of the Com- 
monwealth was still paid by large monthly assessments. A grant 
was now given which enabled the King to pay off aU arrears, and 
to disband that formidable body. Fifteen regiments of horse and 
twenty-two of foot were discharged, and, such were their habits of 
discipline, absorbed without disturbance into the body of the 
industrious classes of the country. Two regiments, Monks’, called 
the Coldstream, and one other, brought from Dunkirk, were retained 
under the name of the Guards. In 1662 they amounted to about 
5000 men. 

The King had thus gained all that was absolutely necessary for 
Its wort doae Convention Parliament ; well knowing that 

Charles ’ from the present temper of the people a new Parliament 
dissolves it. T^^Quld be far more devoted to his interests, he dissolved 

it on the 29th of December. He had not miscalculated. In the 
NewPariiaaaent Parliament of 1661 the Roundhead element was very 
majority of the members consisted of 
i66i. old Cavaliers or their sons, eager to restore England to 

what it had been before the Revolution, enthusiastic Royalists, stil] 
more enthusiastic supporters of the Episcopal English Church. So 
violent was their reactionary temper, that it required considerable 
exertion on the part of both the King and Clarendon to keep them 
within decent bounds. They were called upon, as the first legallj 
formed Parliament of the reign, to confirm the Acts of the Convention. 
It was not without much difficulty and much loss of popularily, that 
Clarendon induced them to confinn the late Act of Indemnity. They 
proceeded to pass a series of very strong reactionary measures. The 
Covenant was ordered to be burnt by the common haTigmfl-n • all the 
members had to receive the Sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England. They declared that there was no legislative 
power in either or both of the Houses without the sanction of the 
King , that the sole command of the forces of the countiy was un- 
doubtedly vested in the Crown, that neither House of Parliament could 
lawfoHy levy any war, offensive or defensive, against the King. They 
The Corpora* Strengthened the law of high treason, forbad the presenta- 
tion Act tion of petitions by more than ten persons, and aimed a 

destructive blow at the Presbyterian interest by the Cor- 
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poration Act, for it was ia tke town councils tkat tte Presbyterians 
were most influential. This Act commanded all office-bearers in 
corporations to swear to their belief in the doctrine oi passive obe- 
dience, to renounce the Covenant, and to receive the Sacrament in 
the English form, within one year before their election. 

Although the Parliament had confirmed the Act of Indemnity, they 
could not refrain from attacking Lambert and Vane, for Mai of im- 
whose life a joint address from the Houses had been ^ertandVana. 
sent to the King. They were charged with acts of high treason 
against Charles II., in exercismg their offices under the Common- 
wealth. Such a charge seemed a direct violation of the Statute of 
Henry VII., which declared that to serve the de facto King was 
not treasonable. But the Court lawyem of this time declared that 
Charles 11. had not only been King •'‘de jure,” but “de facto, 
during the whole of his esale, kept out of the exercise of his 
authority by traitors and rebels. In spite of the absurdity of this 
assertion, Vane was found guilty. The King himself, enraged at the 
independence of his defence, urged on his condemnation. The cringing 
behaviour of Lambert secured his Hfe, but could not save him from 
perpetual imprisonment. Vane was executed, a victim 
to the servility of the Bench and the calculating falseness of vane. 
of the King. Juneuieea. 


The Act of Uniformity, passed on May 19, 1662, completed the 
work of the first year of Parliament. After the disso- 
lution of the Convention, the Kmg had continued to unifonaity. 
keep up the pretence of desiring some compromise with 
the Nonconformists, and so far fulfilled his promises, that a Con- 
ference was held at the Savoy Palace, between an equal number 
of Episcopalian and Presbyterian divines. The list of emenda- 
tions to the Liturgy urged by the Presbyterians was a long one. 
They were discussed with great bitterness. As neither party would 
yield, the Conference broke up, and the emendation of the Liturgy 
fell into the hands of Convocation. A few alterations were made, 
but of a character rather to irritate than to please the Noncon- 
formists. The Act of Uniformity was then brought to the Lords, 
rendering even more stringent the clauses of the old Act. It was 
now enacted that not only eveiy clergyman, but every fellow of a 
college, or schoolmaster, should accept everything contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Every minister who, before the Eeast of 
St. Bartholomew 1662, declined to do so, was ipso facto deprived of 
his benefice. No allowance of any sort was made for the deprived 
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ministers. When the fatal day arriyed, upwards of 2000 ministers of 
good repute resigned their preferments. 

Events had been following the same course in Scotland. Since the 
Similar reaction battle of Duttbar, Scotland had been virtually dependent 
ia Scotland. upott England. At first the Scotch received with great 
warmth the King, who relieved them from this position and restored 
them their nationality. It was not long before they learnt to regret 
the change. On reaching London^ Charles found ambassadors from 
Scotland be^iog for the establishment of the Presbyterian form of 
worship. The chief of these was James Sharp. At the same time 
the Secretary of State for Scotland was Lauderdale, who had been 
deeply implicated in the movements of the Covenanters, Seeing the 
direction which affairs were taking in England, and feeling sure of 
the strength of the Royalist reaction, these two men thought it well 
Tre&cheroM entirely to betray their cause. Lauderdale henceforward 
UttSdie ^ ability to making good the most odious pre- 

and siiarp. tensions of the Crown, while Sharp, to whom the manage- 

ment of the Presbyterian negotiations had been absolutely intrusted, 
delivered those who had relied upon him bound into the hands 
of the reactionary party, and returned Archbishop of St. Andrew's. 
The Presbyterians in Scotland had meantime been cajoled with the 
promise that the Establishment as settled by law should in no wise 
be altered. This promise was a piece of unexampled duplicity. 
Lauderdale remained in London to advise the Crown, the office of 
Royal Commissioner in Scotland being intrusted to John Middleton, 
a rough soldier of fortune, who had risen entirely from the ranks, 
and was now made an Earl. He was doubtless better fitted than 
the renegade Lauderdale for the immediate work in hand. He 
solved all difficulties by passing what was called an Act rescissory, 
by which all statutes passed in the Parliament of 1640 and subse- 
quently were rescinded. This practically withdrew all legislation 
EpiicopiaiMi consequence of this was that 

cKi the Prodamation brought down by Sharp, declaring that 
8gtabiiaii«d. established worship, discipline, and government 

of the Church should not be changed, found that established disci- 
pline Episcopalian. In the hands of Middleton and those who acted 
with him, who, Burnet tells us, were generally drunk, it was not 
likely that the change ia civil affairs should be more gentle than that 
in the Church. It was determined at once to strike some of the 
more important men of the Covenanted party. At the head of these 
was Argyle. It is true that he had been mainly instrumental m the 
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restoratioE of Charles, that he trusted so implicitly to the pardon 
which had been given him in 1651 that he came in full confidence to 
meet the King in London, but neither services nor pardon weighed 
against the desire for ven^ance, quickened by the knowledge of the 
almost royal power which he exercised in the Highlands. He was at 
once apprehended in London. There was no difficulty in finding 
charges that could be regarded as treason. He was exe- Execatioa 
cuted on the 27th of May. The other two victims 
selected were Johnston of Wandston, one of the earliest outaurie. 
suggesters of the New Covenant, and Guthrie, the most vehement 
and active of the extreme Covenanting clergy. 

The Declaration of Breda had secured some sort of mdemnity for 
the English, for the Scotch it secured nothing. An Act of Indemnity 
was however completed in the autumn of 1662. Its main feature was 
the levy of large fines upon those who claimed its advantages. Be* 
tween 700 or 800 were thus fined, and if the fines inflicted, which were 
very high, were not paid, the accused person still remained liable to 
the action of the^aws of treason. But as the opposition of the Scotch 
to Charles had been principaUy on religious grounds, so now it was 
in the violence of the measures taken for the establishment of Epis- 
copacy that the vengeance of the Court party was chiefly shown. 
The abjuration of the Covenant was ordered to be taken by all 
ministers of state, judges, and officials of aU descriptions in the 
country. On the prorogation of the Parliament, its powers were con- 
tinued in the Privy Council, and in that body was passed, on October 
1, 1662, an Act insisting upon Episcopal ordination for EpiKcopsi 
ail those who had livings. The Council in which this or^uoaAct. 
was passed is known as the Drunken Parliament. Every man of them, 
with one exception, is said to have been intoxicated atthe time of passir^ 
it. Its effect was that 350 ministers were ejected from their livings. 
The apparatus of ecclesiastical tyranny was completed ne gcotoi 
by a Mile Act, similar to the Five Mile Act of England,^ 
forbidding any recusant minister to reside within twenty miles of his 
own parish, or within three miles of a royal borough ; and by the 
establishment of a High Commission Court, with complete powers 
against all who acted against the discipline of the Church, or in 
general “aU who expressed their dissatisfaction to Ms Majesty’s 
authority hy contravening Acts of Parliament or Council in relation 
to Church affairs.” At the end of 1662 a rivalry arose between 
Middleton and Lauderdale, in which, after much intriguing, Lauder- 
1 See page 782. 
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dale was victorious. Middleton was removed from Ms commissioner- 
sMp, and the government in Scotland passed into the hands of 
Lauderdale or his creature Rothes, assisted in ecclesiastical matters 
by the renegade Archbishop Sharp. 

Both kingdoms had thus been forced to accept, with circumstances 
of considerable cruelty, the Episcopal form of Church government. 
Ardent attachment to the English Church, and antagonism both 
to Papacy on the one side and to Nonconformity on the other, 
_ . , axe the main characteristics of the earlier period of 

cuamdoa'g tiis Parliament — period during wnicn we may suppose 
govenuneat. Under the management of Hyde, Earl of 

Clarendon. For a fervid admiration for the English Church was the 
cMef characteristic of tMs statesman ; a reformer in the earlier part of 
the Long Parliament, he had become, after the Great Remonstrance, 
the chief ostensible adviser of Charles 1. j and although not answer- 
able for all the actions of the King, who was constantly influenced 
by other and less constitutional Mends, he had imbibed to the full the 
feehng of party spirit which the circumstances of a^great revolution 
are certain to excite. He returned to England as the cMef adviser of 
the young King, with his influence confirmed by the marriage of Ms 
daughter Anne with the Duhe of York, the King^s brother, heir- 
apparent to the throne, and bringing with him all the feelings and 
prejudices excited by an exile of many years passed in the constant 
service of a pretender. Ignoring his own earlier career, he took as 
his constitutional model the monarchy of Elisabeth. The growth of 
England in the last half century he wholly forgot. His desire was 
the estahlishment of a monarchy as strong as that of the Tudors, but 
kept as much as possible within the constitutional limits wMch had 
existed under those Princes, and of an orderly, established. Episcopal 
Church of the High Church model, but entirely dependent, as 
Elisabeth’s Church had been, upon the King. In supporting these 
views, which he did consistently, and "with a certain decorousness of 
life belonging to an older set of statesmen than those by whom he 
was surrounded, he frequently had to oppose the King’s own wishes. 

For the King himself belonged to a very different class of men. 
Selfish, sensual, and debauched, neither Church nor Con- 
stitution was to him of much importance as contrasted 
with the gratification of his personal wishes. He had learnt his 
views of monarchy abroad. His ideal of a king was Louis XIV, To 
win a s imilar position— at the price of honour, at the price of over- 
riding the Constitution, no matter at what price— was the poli- 
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tical object of bis life. In religion be was by profession a sceptic, as 
were nearly aU tbe fine gentlemen of the day ; but sucb religious 
feelings as be bad led bim to believe that if any Cburcb was better 
than another it was tiife Cburcb of Eome. Moreover, during his 
exile, sucb assistance as be bad received bad been from CatboHc 
monarcbs, and be bad promised more than once to do an Catuouc 
wbat be could to relieve the Catholics of England, who *«“denciei. 
had also been staunch supporters of bis father, from tbe heavy penal 
laws which oppressed them. He did not declare bis Catholic ten- 
dencies tin tbe close of his reign, yet it was impossible that they 
should be quite hidden. Courtiers who were opposed to the High 
Church Protestantism of Clarendon, such as Bristol, early adopted the 
Eoman Catholic faith ; the King’s mistress, Lady Castlemaine, followed 
the same course, as did his brother the Duke of York ; it is very 
improbable that they would thus have acted had they not known the 
tendency of his mindL He felt, however, that it was impossible 
as long as Clarendon was his minister that any general Act of tolera- 
tion to the Ca^jiolics should be procured. BUs original plan would 
seem to have been, as indeed be asserted in his Declaration from 
Breda, to grant liberty of conscience. He was even intending to 
suspend the action of the Act of TJmfomiity for three months at the 
desire of the Presbyterians. Finding this impossible, he adopted a 
different course. He threw his influence on the side of those who 
wished to establish the strictest laws against Nonconformity, hoping 
that, when he had thus shown the Nonconformists how completely 
they were in his power, they would receive with gratitude any efforts 
he might make to secure them toleration, even though toleration of 
Papists was included in the effort It was thus that shortly after the Act 
of Uniformity he published a declaration, declaring that he would use 
his influence in procuring some arrangement from Parliament which 
would enable bim to make use of the power he claimed of dispensing 
with the statutes in favour of those who, while they did not agree 
with the Church, were yet harmless to the State. 

He speedily found that he had miscalculated his influence. In 
1663 the Commons presented him an address, in checked by 
which they denied that he was in any way bound by the ^ oo“moBiL 
promises of the Breda Declaration, and gave him to understand that 
he did not possess that dispensing power which he claimed. This 
was followed by the introduction of stronger laws against Popery, and 
was the work doubtless of Clarendon’s friends, who were now at open 
war with the party of Bristol, who had ventured even to impeach 
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tie Chancellor. It is to the same party and to their leaders, Clarendon 
and Archbishop Sheldon, that we must trace the rest of the cruel 
ecclesiastical legislation which disgraced Clarendon’s tenure of office. 
A slight rising in Yorkshire was the excusfj for the introduction of 
ctmveaticieAct. ^n Act agaiost what its movers were pleased to call 
May 17, 1664. seditious conventicles. By this, any meeting for reli- 
gious purposes, except in accordance with the practice of the Church 
of England, attended by more than five people beyond the family, was 
regarded as a conventicle ; and a third offence was puni s hed with 
transportation, after conviction before a smgle justice of the peace. 
A more nefarious law could scarcely be invented ; it prevented all 
worship but that of the family, offered the fullest opportunities to 
spies and informers, and deprived men of the common right of trial 
by jury. The gaols, we are told, were filled with Nonconformists. 
Conduct of tie The foUowing year (1665) a still worse measure was 
under circumstances of peculiar cruelty. The 
plague, plague, which had long been approaching through Europe, 

made its appearance in the crowded streets of London^ Its progress 
was rapid and fearful. House after house was marked with the fatal 
red cross, the emblem of infection. The streeh' were deserted till 
grass grew in them, and scarce a sound was heard but the gloomy hell 
of the dead-cart as it carried the corpses, uncoffined and unshrouded, 
to some of the great common graves that had been dug. The panic 
was universal, and in some respects shameful. Especially it is fair 
to blame the doctors and surgeons, who were among the first to fly, 
and the established clergy, who deserted their churches. The Non- 
conformists, a far more earnest set of men, felt it a shame that the 
thousands stiU left in London should be deprived of all spmtual 
privileges ; they undertook the duties of the vacant parishes, visiting 
the sick and preaching in the empty pulpits. But this noble conduct 
only excited the anger of the jealous Episcopalians, and in the Par- 
liament, which, on account of the plague, was held at Oxford, an Act 
Mwarded by known as the Eive Mile Act was passed, which forbad 
miArt. clergyman to teach in schools, or to come within five 

Oct. so, 1685. miles of any corporate town or Parliament borough, who 
had not subscribed the Act of XTniformity, or who would not swear to 
the doctrine of passive obedience, and pledge himself that he would not 
at any time endeavour any alteration in the government of Church 
or State. Such clergy were, in fact, excluded from all their ordinary 
means of livelihood. 

This was the last of Clarendon’s triumphs. Already the Parlia^ 
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ment, wMch had met with such enthusiastie feelings of loyalty, was 
beginning to show signs of a change. Already that opposition to 
great opposition, which subsequently ripened into the 
Country party, was begibning to form. Charles II. was to experi- 
ence the truth of his father’s saying, that " Parliaments, like cats, grow 
cursed with age.” Clarendon’s own efforts to raise the prerogative 
had only tended to increase this danger. In the preceding year he 
had succeeded in obtaining a repeal of some part of the Act for 
triennial ParHaments, which was one of the chief achievements of the 
Long Parliament. It was generally believed that that Act not only 
required that Parliament should be held every three years, but that 
its duration should be but three years. This view Charles absolutely 
denied, thinking that he should never secure a more loyal Parlia- 
ment ; he moreover succeeded in obtaining the repeal of those strin- 
gent clauses which ordered the great administrative officers to summon 
a Parliament on their own authority should the King fail to do so. 
Before the close of the reign, Parliament had reason to regret the loss 
of these provi^ns. The lengthened existence then of this Parlia- 
ment had begun to give rise, as usual, to opposition, at caww of 
present directed against the minister. There was no 
difficulty in finding causes of discontent. The late legislation ex- 
plains any hostility on the part of the Konconformists. One 
party at Court, who felt injured by the superior decency of the 
minister’s life, and desired greater toleration for the Catholics, was 
ready to join the opposition. The old Cavaliers were offended by the 
best act of his life, his honest adherence to the Indemnity. The whole 
nation was sore at the disgraceful sale of Dunkirk to the French, 
which had been completed in 1662, it was believed chiefly at the 
instigation of Clarendon, whose friendship for the French was not 
unpaid for. Events now occurred in rapid succession wMch ren- 
dered this general dislike to the Chancellor too strong to be withstood, 
and caused his faU, 

It is plain that such reasons for opposition as have been given could 
not be openly put forward. His enemies still required ^is foreign 
some more plausible pretext for his attack. It was sup- policy the pre- 
plied by his foreign policy. Hostility to Spain and *“*'"»***<*• 
friendship with France had for long been the traditional policy of the 
best English statesmen. Dread of the overwhelming power of 
Charles Y., of the vast monarchy and Catholic tendencies of 
PMhp II., and the threatening and reactionary poHey of Austria, 
had forced England to side with the Protestant powers of the North ; 
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a similar dread of the predominance of the Austrian house in 
Europe had driven France, for political reasons, to adopt the same 
course. But the rapid decay of Spain, the securitr of the German 
Princes won at the Peace of 'Wes^halia, t!ie increased power and 
influence of France, had entirely changed the circumstances of 
Europe. France especially, in the hands of a young and ambitious 
King, who had in 1661 declared his intention of ruling without the 
intervention of a prime minister, had become already the most 
powerful and dangerous country in Europe. This change Clarendon, 
with his usual inclination towards traditional views, had been unable 
to appreciate. He had throughout shown an inclination to join the 
French interests. He had thus been mainly instrumental in the 
sale of Dunkirt, a place dear to the English as their only continental 
acquisition, however little its real value may have been \ and thus he 
had brought about the King’s marriage with Catherine of Braganza, 
a Princess of Portugal, a country wHch had lately thrown off the 
yoke of Spain chiefly by means of French assistance. 

But in fact the ambitious views of Louis had alieadyjjegun to show 
tofliE'ambi- themselves. His marriage with Maria Theresa, the 
Uoiu view* Spanish Infanta (June 1660), although attended by re- 
nunciations which he fully intended to disregard, had given him hopes 
of securing part at least of the Spanish dominions, and he had already 
determined upon that course of aggression upon Spain which subse- 
quently produced the great war of succession. His immediate object 
was the appropriation of theLowCountries and Franche-Comtd to com- 
plete his frontier towards the Ehine. For this purpose, on the death 
of the first wife of Philip IV., he laid claim to the Low Countries for 
his own wife, urging a curious local custom which he had discovered, 
called the Law of Devolution, by which, in some of the fiefs of 
Brabant, upon the death of a parent, the whole fief became the 
property of their children, the surviving father or mother haviug only 
a life interest in it. It is needless to say that this local custom was 
entirely contrary to the law which governed the succession to the 
frighten the Crown. This claim had thoroughly firightened Holland, 
Dutch into for that country was conscious that its alliance was no 

nogotiationa. neoessaiy to France, and that the close vicinity of 

so powerful a neighbour was not desirable. Holland was now in the 
hands of the oligarchic and republican party, at the head of which 
was Be Witt j for the youth of the Prince of Orange disabled him from 
occupying the position of Stadtholder, which had become hereditary 
in his family. The republican party was constantly favourable to 
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France. De Witt, moreoyer, botk despised and hated the Spaniards, 
and was afraid of the English, whose interest was certain to he given 
to the young Prince of Orange, who was the nephew of their King, 
and as hereditary Stadtl^lder, the natural leader of the anti-repuhlican 
party. To obtain his object Louis entered into negotiations with De 
Witt ; and these negotiations were still pending when suddenly the 
Dutch found themselves involved in a war with England. 

The war arose from very trifling circumstances. A dispute had 
arisen between the African colonies of England and 
Holland. The English, without declaration of war, had Engjaad and 
expelled the Dutch from their settlements on the AMcan 
coasts. Eeprisals had followed, still without declaration of war , 
Charles caused aU Dutch merchant vessels with which his cruisers feU 
in to be captured, as weU as those within the English ports. On the 
14th of March 1665, the formal declaration of war was made. The 
efforts on both sides were very great j the fleets first met off Lowestoft. 
The old jealousy of Holland rendered the war at the time popular, 
while both the King and his brother were eager for it, the one from a 
desire to shoT^s skill as Lord High Admiral, the other because he 
was pleased at the large grants offered him, some of which at least he 
hoped to appropriate. The Duke of York commanded in person 
against Admiral Opdam. He won a great victory, but by some mis- 
take or confusion about orders the pursuit was checked and the 
victory rendered fruitless. It was thought desirable after this that 
the Duke should not command in person. Monk, now Duke of 
Albemarle, and Prince Rupert assumed the command. The foUowing 
year a stOl more terrible fight took place in the Downs. The two 
English commanders, who were in fact generals and not sailors, 
ignorant of the movements of the Dutch, had separated, and on the 1st 
of June, Monk found himseK unexpectedly in the Downs with 54 
ships in presence of 80 Dutch men-of-war, commanded by De Witt 
and De Ruyter. Ignorant of naval tactics, he dashed at his oppo- 
nents. For two whole days the terrible fight continued, constantly 
to the disadvantage of the EngKsh. On the 3rd of June, 
burning his disabled ships. Monk retired, nor was it till in the Dowm. 
late in the evening of that day that Rupert’s fleet, which ^ 
should have returned much earlier, joined him. It was the common 
opinion that the mismanagement of the Government was the cause 
of the disaster. Though the Court for the time pretended they had won 
a victory, it soon oozed out that they had suffered a complete defeat, a 
defeat from which however they partially recovered in the course of the 
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year, diiYing the Dutch bach into their ports, and with wanton 
cruelty burning the unfortified town of Brandaris on the TezeL De 
Witt, who saw this disgraceful act, is said to have sworn that he would 
not sheath his sword till he had had revenge. That revenge he 
obtained to the full in the following year. 

Meanwhile the Dutch had been calliug loudly on the Drench to 
loui* deserts Conditions of the alUance subsisting between 

the Dutch, them, and to send ships to their assistance. But the 
friendship of the Dutch was no longer an object to Louis. His chief 
desire was to see his two maritime neighbours destroy each other, 
and leave him at liberty to pursue his own course of aggression. 
Moreover, with his usual faithlessness, he was already preparing to 
desert the Dutch entirely. In May 1667, he had induced Charles to 
enter into that shameful traffic which rendered England during this 
and petmioM reign a dependency of France. He had already secretly 
ctarie*. promised him considerable sums of money to enable 
him to establish his own power at home if he would leave him un- 
molested in his plans of conquest. Although thus deserted by their 
French allies, on whom they thought they had a right to rely, the 
Dutch had fully vindicated their honour. In the coming year the 
misgovermnent of the English Court gave them a complete success. 
Grants, unusually liberal, had been made to Charles. Before the 
beginning of the war no less than ^£2,500,000 had been given him, 
and in 1665 and in 1666, sums on the same Uberal scale. But the 
selfish and profligate King, instead of employing these moneys as 
designed, for the prosecntion of the war, had taken much of them to 
lavish on his favourites and mistresses ; and so complete was the 
maladministration reigning in the public offices that it was impossible 
to equip a respectable fleet in the year 1667. The coast of England 
Dutch hiookad® tmprotected, and the Dutch fleet sailed triumphantly 

London. up the Thames, passed thence into the Medway, burnt 
the dockyard and sdl the shipping at Chatham, and held London in a 
Peace, ®tat® of blockade for some weeks. This disgraceful 

July 16S7. failure produced a peace, which was signed at Breda in 

July, between the tliee countries, Holland, France, and England. 

The disastrous mismanagement of this war supplied the numerous 
DiKontent: eiiemies of Clarendon with sufficient materials to secure 

hia downfall In fact, the discontent, both mthin and 
without the House, was becoming serious. The opposition was no 
longer aimed solely at Clarendon. It began to reach the King and 
the whole method of carrying on the Government. 
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Eepression in Scotland had produced insuirection. The oppression 
exercised by Sir John Turner in the Western Lowlands inScoUMd, 
had excited the stem CoYenanters of that district. They 
had risen in arms andfi advanced towards Edinburgh. 

They had been defeated on the Pentland Hills, and their defeat had 
brought on them &esh oppressions. But the fire of insurrection was 
kindled, not yet to be quenched. 

In England aU respectable men were filled with disgust and horror 
la the extreme depravity of the Court itself, and of the m En^aad, 
men who hung about it. The wickedness of the time 
is to us almost inconceivable. The grossest indelicacies tu court, 
were publicly practised. The stage, upon which women were now 
first introduced, was occupied by comedies of the most licentious 
description. In the Court itself the King was notoriously the slave of 
any 'woman that captivated his senses. The reigning favourite at 
present was Lady Castlemame. To the disgust thus excited was 
added contempt for the miserable maladministration of 
all branches of the Government which was the inevitable aon of Govem- 
consequence of'^ch depravity. While the Dutch fleet 
was sailing up the Thames, English sailors were mutinying ±or pay 
in the City. While English ships could not be manned, English 
sailors who had taken service with the Dutch were ca lling to their 
fellows to join them in a service where at least they got money for 
their trouble, WMle the fate of England seemed to hang npon the 
ejOficiency of her fleet, young nohles who had scarcely seen the sea 
were put in command of her ships. In the midst too of aH the 
luxury that surrounded the Court, it was kno-wn that aB the un- 
derlings were half starving for want of pay. To some of the royal 
household arrears of five years were due. The King’s harper actually 
died of want, and was huried by the paiisL 

Yet aU this while it was known certainly that the King and the 
King’s ofi&cers were appropriating vast sums of public 
money. It was this knowledge which induced the tionofpubUc 
House of Commons to establish two important principles 
with regard to taxation. In 1665, on granting ;fil,260,000 for the 
Dutch war, twice the amount having been granted the preceding year, 
they introduced and carried a proviso that the money thus given should 
he appHed to the war only. From this time it was a recognized prin- 
ciple that supplies should be applied only to their specified objects. 
Almost as a natural consequence of this arrangement, and with the 
same knowledge of the misapplication of money which had caused it, 
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the Parliament in 1666 appointed a Committee to inspect acconnts, 
and on that Committee producing no great result, a Bill was sent up 
nominatliig Commissioners of accounts with still fuller powers. The 
desperate opposition both of the Bang aujl Clarendon delayed the 
Bin for a time, hut upon the fall of that minister it was passed, 
and in 1669, on the report of the Commission, Sir George Carteret, 
Treasurer of the Nayy, was expelled from the service. Both these 
actions of the Commons were strenuously opposed by Clarendon as 
encroachment on the royal prerogative. The opposition was the 
more ill judged, because the people felt it more than usually hard 
that just at that time the money raised by taxes should be diverted 
to the King’s pleasures. 

The miserable and disastrous Dutch war had come at a time when 
trade was depressed, when a sudden fall in the price of wheat had 
lowered rents almost a fourth, and when an unparalleled disaster had 
cost the people, it is believed, upwards of J7, 000, 000. On tbe 3rd 
of September 1666, a fearful fire had arisen, which laid waste the City 
of London from the Tower to the Temple, and inwards jfrom the river 
from Spitalfields to Smithfield. Most of the puK2c buildings, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and eighty-nine churches, were consumed ; and the 
flames were only suppressed by clearing gaps in the neighbouring 
streets by means of gunpowder. This vigorous remedy was applied 

... -XV under the eyes of the King, who exhibited on this 
cowttersatthe occasion much activity and presence of mind. But 
Hre of londoB. conduct on his part produced but little 

effect, when compared with the hasty language of the courtiers, who 
seemed to gloat over the fall of the rebellious City, and said openly 
that the City being now destroyed, and the King in possession of an 
army, there was no longer any obstacle to the establishment of 
absolute power. 

Thus both the minister and the Court were involved in the general 
and growing discontent, which now found a spokesman in the Duke 
of Buckingham. This versatile and unprincipled man, from mere 
carelessness in religion, was ready to adopt the cause of the Noncon- 
formists. A quarrel with Lady Castlemaine threw him completely on 
the side of the Opposition. His enmity was specially directed against 
the Chancellor. He sought and obtained a reconciliation with the 
King’s mistress, and their united efforts speedily in- 
duced the King to attempt to regain some popularity 
to dimiii ** by deserting his old friend. In fact he had long been 
cuiendoa. displeased with the Chancellor’s conduct, which, as has 
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been said, in many points disagreed with his own views. Clarendon’s 
love for what he considered the Constitution had induced bim to 
limit the grants of Parliament, to object to the establishment of a 
standing army, and to dfsire the retention of some restraints upon 
the royal power. He had also constantly opposed the influence of 
the Koman Catholic party. Yet, with all this. Parliament was 
refractory, and was at the very moment demanding examination of the 
King’s expenses, the step of all others the most objectionable to hiTn, 
In August, a final interview between the King and his minister toot 
place, and the King demanded the Seals. 

On the 16th of October the Parliament voted an address of thanks 
for the Chancellor’s removal, and in November he was impeached of 
high treason at the bar of the House of Lords. His friends in that 
House showed so much opposition to the impeachment that a serious 
quarrel arose between the Houses, and yielding to the false advice of 
the King, he fled from the kingdom, refusing to stand j, 

his trial, and in December was banished for life unless he impeached aad 
should return before the foEowing Fehruary. He with- 
drew to MontpSler, and spent the rest of his life in Hterary em- 
ployments. Though the charges of the impeachment feE short ol 
high treason, and were besides grossly exaggerated, he had certainly 
been guEty of imprisoning subjects iEegaEy, of being the first to urge 
Charles to receive money from France, of having persuaded the 
King, during the summer of 1667, to maintain his troops at ftee 
quarters, and of having been mainly instrumental in the sale of 
Dunkirk, perhaps himseE receiving some share of the spoils. 

But if there had been faults in Clarendon’s administration, it was 
spotless compared with that of his successors. The xiiecrtai 
ministers who succeeded him are known by the name 
of the Cabal, a name ever after of odious signification. At this time, 
however, its real meaning was much the same as that of Cabinet at 
present, that is, a more trusted section of the Privy Council It was 
the accidental fact that the names of the hated ministers who formed 
that Cabinet spelt the word Cabal which gave it its subsequent evE 
meaning. These ministers were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley (subsequently Lord Shaftesbury), and Lauderdale. 

Charles had been principaEy induced to change his minister by 
the promises held out by Buckingham and Shaftesbury of what 
the Commons would do for him if he surrendered Clarendon to 
them. He had in fact for the moment sided with the Commons, 
aEowing them to re-establish for ever their right of impeachment 
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and the responsibility of ministers. As a consequence of this line 
Tampomr conduct, a temporary change of policy was necessary, 
change of The change was attempted both in domestic matters, 
in which Clarendon’s Church-policy had hitherto been 
prominent, and in foreign politics. Sir Orlando Bridgman, who had 
become Lord Keeper in the place of Clarendon, attempted, in co- 
operation with Buckingham and Bishop Wilkins, a fresh measure of 
comprehension and toleration. But the Mends of Clarendon’s 
views with regard to the Church were still too strong to allow of 
such a measure, and a motion, tending to clear the way for the new 
scheme, was defeated by a large majority, at the same time that the 
Conventicle Act was renewed and rendered more stringent. 

Abroad the change of policy was more obvious. The greater part 
of England had begun to perceive, what Clarendon had never seen, 
that the real enemy to the peace of Europe was Louis, and was eager 
to check his triumphant career. Since the Peace of Breda, he had pur- 
sued his designs against the Spanish Netherlands, and had marched 
triumphantly into the counfe^, taking city after nity, De Witt, 
whose eyes had at length been opened, though he nad long clung to 
the French alMance, tried in vain to act as mediator. It was plain 
that nothing could prevent the conquest of the Low Countries but a 
close alliance between England and Holland. Such an alliance, which 
was indeed the true policy of the country, the people of England were 
most desirous to arrange. The English ambassador at the Hague, 
Sir William Temple, a man both of high character and great diplo- 
matic skill, shared fully in this view. With an openness unusual 
among diplomatists, Temple and De Witt explained to one another 
their objects and wishes. A few days of such diplomacy was found suf- 
ficient. On the 23rd of January the two great ministers concluded 
TieTripii the famous Triple Alliance between Holland, Sweden, 


to check the advance of France. Louis at the moment of success 
found his conquests tom from him. He could not yet venture to 
face such a coalition. He stayed his advance in the Low Countries, 
but, in spite of the severity of the winter, poured his forces under 
Cond4 into Franche-Oomt4, and subdued that province in a fortnight. 
He then consented to treat, and on the 2nd of May the Treaty of 
Aii-la«Chapelle was signed, by which Spain, for the sake of saving 
Franohe-Comtd, surrendered many important frontier towns, including 
lille, Toumay, and Couitray. But though he thus retired with 
considerable advantage, Louis felt himself foiled, and never forgave 
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tJie Dutcli for their interference. By this treaty England assumed for 
a moment its right position in Europe, and entered upon the policy 
which the situation of affairs on the Continent rendered necessary 
for the next hundred ye^ So popular was it, that some even at 
the time considered it the only good thing that had been done since 
the King came to England j and, as Burnet says, it disposed the people 
to forgive him all that was past, and to renew their confidence in him 
which was shaken by the conduct of the Dutch war. 

But this sudden assumption of a great national policy was merely 
a concession to popular feeling. It was in fact so hollow that, even 
while his ministers were treating with Holland, Charles chariea-B real 
was himself engaged in an underhand treaty with Louis. deaigM. 

A certain change had come over Iris feelings, and he was now begin- 
ning to set on foot that plot the completion of which was the fixed 
policy of himseK and his brother during their reigns. At the be- 
ginning of his reign he probably did not care much to be absolute. 
To a man of his sensual and good-natured character the trouble and 
occasional severity which are required from a despot were repugnant. 
The exertion ofShthority accompanied by such drawbacks offered no 
charm. His idea of despotism did not go much beyond 
freedom from all restraint and liberty to do as he liked. *** 

But before long he found that such liberty was not to be allowed 
him. The increasing interference of the Commons in his expendi- 
ture, the impertinence, as he considered it, of theii inquiries into the 
use of the money granted to him, and the bitter comments which 
were in aU men’s Hps with regard to his debauched life, roused his 
anger. He could not bear, he said, that a set of fellows should look 
into his expenditure. Hints were heard of a much more fully formed 
wish than he had hitherto had to establish an absolute power. The 
retention of a standing army moreover, small as it was, a itanding 
had excited much discontent Yet it seemed necessary 
for Ms plans that he should have such an army ; and, certain that he 
should meet opposition wMch he would be unable to overcome by 
constitutional means, he began to look about for assistance in the 
coming struggle. His second wish he felt it was equally impossible 
to gratify without external help. This was the estah- Estebii«imeiit 
lishment of the Roman Catholic religion. It is strange of nomaa 
that a man of such real scepticism, and of such ill regu- ®*-**‘““**®^ 
lated life, should have cared much for the form of religion. He 
seems to have been really convinced that Roman Catholicism was 
the best form of Christianity, and was probably stirred to activity 
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by the sterner, harder character of his brother the Duke of York. 
It was this wish for the restoration of Catholicism which chiefly 
attracted him to Clifford and Arlingtoii, who were both mclined 
to Eomanism ; and with those two minisiters, Lord Arundel and 
his brother James, in January 1669, he took counsel as to the best 
method of proceeding. 

The ally to whom he could best trust for the completion of both 
his objects was Louis, who might probably be induced to support 
by the help of him both with men and money. From this time on* 
lotOi. wards secret negotiations were set on foot, and distinct 

arrangements made between the two Kings : for Louis also had two 
great objects in view for which he was willing to pay high. These 
were the destruction of Holland, where the Eepublican form of 
government was regarded as a standing insult to despotism, and the 
acquisition of some share, if not of the whole, of the Spanish 
dominions, which might at any moment be expected to be vacant by the 
death of the weakling Charles of Spain, and to which Louis, in spite of 
his wife’s renunciations, fully intended to lay claim. Under these cir- 
cumstances the terms of the treaty were not difficult settle. Charles 
was to receive i200,000 a year, and 6000 French troops, to enable 
him to crush any opposition he might meet with in his plan. For 
this he was to re-establish Roman Catholicism and to assist Louis 
against Holland, for which assistance he was further to be rewarded 
by the gift of the province of Zeeland. He was also to assist Louis 
to make good his claim on the Spanish succession, and to receive as 
his reward Ostend and Minorca, together with any conquests he 
might make in South America. Such were the terms which, under 
the fostering care of the Duchess of Orleans, Charles’s sister, who 
rrefctywith Served as a go-between, ripened into the Treaty of 
Dover, signed by Clifford, Arlington, and Arundel, on 
the 20th of May 1670. Ho sooner was the treaty made tha n the 
trouble likely to be met with in carrying it out filled Charles with 
fear. So great did the danger appear that he was afraid to trust three 
even of his Cabal ministers, and the clause concerning the change 
of religion was omitted m a false treaty to which they were made 
privy. After he had succeeded in plunging the countiy iuto a 
war with Holland, and had thus gone so far with the treaty 
that money from France could not be refused him, he allowed the 
religious diange to lie dormant till fear of death drove him to confess 
his real belief He left the completion of his plan to Ms brother 
James, who, much more vigorous and much less wise, at once pro* 
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eeeded to carry it oi\t, to his own ruin and the lasting advantage 
of England. It is by the light afforded us by our biowledge of this 
plot that we must interpret every act of the two last Stuarts. 

Meanwhile, before so strange a change of policy as was implied in 
a war with Holland, so immediately after the Triple parliament 
Alliance, could be made, it was necessary to get rid for a Knjj 
time of Parliament. Eor that body was beginning to prorogued, 
grow suspicious j it was impossible to keep the King’s designs 
absolutely secret ; moreover, the lavish expenditure of the Court and 
the riotous living of the King continued, and there were no ostensible 
sources of revenue to support it. Parliament began even to grumble 
at the life the King led. It was proposed to lay a tax on all who 
visited play-houses. A jest which Sic John Coventry made on this 
matter was displeasing to the Bong. Not yet powerful enough to 
punish such language arbitrarily, he took the mean step of employing 
his son Monmouth to hire bravos, who attacked Sir John in the 
streets and slit his nose to the hone. The indignation of the House 
was great. A strong Bill was passed against the perpetrators of the 
outrage, and malicious maiming made henceforth a capital felony, 
To get rid for the time of this troublesome Parliament, it was pro- 
rogued on the 2nd of April 1671, confessedly for a year, in fact for 
twenty-one months. 

The Government could now carry out its change of policy un- 
hindered. But, first of all, sufficient money had to be procured. 
This was done by an act of singular bad faith ; nothing short, in fact, 
of declaring a national bankruptcy. It had been the obteined 
custom for hankers to advance money to the Exchequer by a nauoaai 
upon the security of the revenue, which was to be set 
aside for the payment of both principal and interest. The Exchequer 
was at this moment under obligation to pay £1,300,000, The la^er 
part of this had been advanced by bankers from funds intrusted to 
them by private individuals. A proclamation was suddenly issued 
that all payments from the exchequer should be suspended for one 
yeax, although interest was to continue, a promise which was not 
observed. The effect was a run upon the bankers and widespread 
distress. 

This act of national robbery was followed by a piece of international 
dishonesty almost as had. War had not yet been 
declared against Holland, and the Butch Smyrna fieet AgaJiut Holland, 
was now on the way home. The English admiials were 
instructed to lay hands upon this vduable prize. The viBany wai 
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not even successful. The Dutch, though at peace, were not without 
suspicions ; six men of war convoyed the fleet, the English were 
ignominiously beaten off. War was at length declared in March 
1672. The French did not pretend an excise, the English pretences 
were so trivial as to be almost worse than none. The declaration of 
war was speedily followed by a great naval battle. On the 28th of 
May, the Duke of Tork met De Ruyter in Southwold Bay, and a 
battle of that equal and obstinate kind which was habitual between 
the English and the Dutch was fought Upon knd the combatants 
were far less equally matched. The troops of Louis poured at once 
over Holland. The army almost reached Amsterdam. The populace, 
driven to frenay by the sight, and always attached to the interests of 
the House of Orange, which were not at present in the ascendant, 
rose in fury against their Government De Ruyter was insulted, De 
Witt tom to pieces by the mob, and the young Prince of Orange 
found the duty of saving the country thrust upon him. Both France 
and England offered him terms. He rejected both. He even sug- 
gested that, if the worst should arrive, the shipping in the harbours 
•m Dutci ^ renmant of the Dutclfto the East, and 

rtctorioM, there establish a New Holland, The courjge of the 
people was roused, the dykes were cut, and the country laid under 
water. Unable to find subsistence, the invading army was forced to 
retreat, and Holland was saved ; for the Austrian house was now 
roused to come to its succour. 

One part of the intended plan had thus failed, and the funds at 
the disposal of the English ministry having been uselessly exhausted, 
it became necessary to summon Parliament. It met, after its long pro- 
rogation, in February 1673. During that period the second part of the 
Declaration of King’s plan had been tried also. Just before war had 
todnigeaco. been declared with Holland a declaration of indulgence 
had been issued to conciliate the Protestant Dissenters. 
The King declared that it was his will and pleasure, making use of 
his supreme power in ecclesiastical matters, that the execution of all 
penal laws in matters ecclesiastical should be immediately suspended. 
The King’s right to dispense with statutes in individual cases was 
scarcely disputed. The power of pardon indeed in some degree 
implied it But this was a very different thing from a whole^e 
suspension of a series of Acta of Parliament So dangerous did this 
power appear, both as a step towards arbitrary power and as a means 
of feustrating the efforts of Parliament in the suppression of Papacy, 
that the very Dissenters, whom it was intended to please, and whom 
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it tad in fact much relieved, opposed it, and on the meeting of 
Parliament an address was carried by a considerable majority 
begging the King to recall the declaration. Charles, Parllaaeat 
though complaining bitterly of the opposition of the 
Commons, was afraid to contest the matter, and with- withdraw it. 
drew the declaration, a sign of weakness which induced Shaftesbury, 
a statesman who was always to be found on the stronger side, to 
pass over to the popular party. 

This triumph of the Opposition, or Country party, as they were now 
called, was immediately followed up. No doubt grave passes the 
suspicions, even knowledge, though perhaps imperfect 
knowledge, of the stipulations of the Treaty of Dover excited them to 
active measures. They proceeded to bring in and pass the Test Act, 
which rendered it necessary that the Sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England should be received, and a statement 
made by aU who held any temporal oj0S.ce that they rejected the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation. As this necessity was to extend from the 
lowest to the highest, it reached the Peers and other high officials, who 
were untouchevSby the oath required by the Act of Supremacy, and 
compelled the Lord Treasurer OMord to retire from office, and the 
Duke of York himself to resign his position of High Admiral. 
Arlington took the test, hut his influence was gone. 

The triumph of the Country party in passing this Bill was com- 
plete, and was followed by the resignation of all the 
Cabal ministers with the exception of Lauderdale, cauai miniaten 
Clifford withdrew entirely from public Hfe, Arlington 
took an employment in the royal household, Shaftesbury and Buck- 
ingham threw in their lot with the Opposition, and became its leaders, 
Lauderdale continued ruler in Scotland. After this triumph, the 
Opposition were content to leave unmentioned the closmg of the 
Excheqner, and to vote a large supply, conscious that by refusing to 
acknowledge the dispensing power, and by carrying the Test Act, they 
had in fact thwarted both branches of the King’s great 
scheme. The final overthrow of the policy of the Cabal with Houaad. 
was secured when the Commons compelled the King, by 
a threatened refusal of supplies, to conclude a separate peace with 
Holland, where Temple resumed his duties as ambassador. 

The Government fell into the hands of Sir Thomas Osborne, soon 
created Lord Danby, who became Lord Treasurer, His Apparent 
political views in some respects reproduced those of 
Clarendon. He wished to establish the monarchv in a 
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fitrong position, witli the help of all the conservative elements in the 
country, and to see the Church of England supported in all its influ- 
ence against both the Church of Rome and the Nonconformists. His 
foreign policy was however different. H^s feeling was strongly 
national. He disliked before all things the idea of a French alliance, 
and wished to recur to the policy of the Triple Alliance. Except then 
in his wish to increase the power of the Crown, he differed in all 
respects from the King, his master j and this difference of opinion 
gives a strange appearance of vacillation to the conduct of the 
Government during his tenure of power. 

The same character of inconsistency is traceable in the conduct of 
Difflcnitie* of the Opposition, for the execution of their foreign policy 
tsbe Opposition, appear compatible with their security at home. 

They desired war vdth France, but war with France implied a con- 
siderable army ; with their knowledge of Charles’s objects, they could 
not bring themselves to trust him with the command of such an army. 
They thus, while demanding war, refused the only means of carrying 
DiffiOTitio* it on. The apparent inconsistency of the politics of the 
ofiioTdi. farther increased by tK^ actions of the 

French King. To him also Charles was an object of profound mis- 
trust. He would have been glad enough to carry out that King’s 
schemes by the intervention of his own power. He by no means 
wished Charles’s absolute authority to be established without his 
assistance. He preferred to neutralize the political influence of 
England by keeping Parliament and King in a constant state of 
mutual mistrust. The otherwise confused action of Danhy’s ministry 
becomes clear if it be borne in mind that the minister was constantly 
urging war with France, while the King was all the time pensioner 
of that country • that the Commons, certain of the King’s connection 
and of his real objects, though unable to prove them, were unwilling 
to trust him on any point, though as anxious as the Treasurer for a 
French war ; and that Louis was unceasingly engaged in intriguing 
with both parties in order to keep England from interference abroad. 
Throughout these years the Opposition was led by Buckingham and 
Shaftesbury, and was of the most vigorous description. It was 
to the misfortune of the party that it was so led. Both those 
noblemen belonged to the class of ready and unprincipled statesmen 
which the rapid alternation of power during the last tbirty years 
had produced, and they gave a character of unscrupulousness and 
faction to the Opposition which its really great objects did not 
render necessary. 
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Dauby’s views of domestic govemmeixt are shown by the attempt, 
in 1675, to render an oath against resistance to the royal 
power in all cases, and against any attempt to change arfcitiaxy nd«. 
the government of Ch^jpch or State, obligatory on all 
place-holders and aH members of either House of Parliament. The 
Bill was carried in the Lords, but met vdth such violent opposition 
in the Lower House that it was ultimately dropped. At the end of 
the same year, to prevent the free and sometimes seditious language 
used in the coffee-houses, which were to Englishmen then much what 
clubs now are, aU coffee-houses were suddenly shut up. This attempt 
to carry despotism into social life raised such a storm of wrath, that, 
after a short time and under some restrictions, the coffee-houses had 
to be reopened. Again, in the Parliament of 1677, Lords Shaftes- 
bury, Salisbury, Wharton, and the Duke of Buckingham, maintaining 
that the late lengthened prorogation of Parliament was illegal, were 
all four imprisoned in the Tower, and remained there for more than 
a year. 

In the face of vehement opposition, and in spite of the unpopularity 
of his views 5\ovemment, the Treasurer succeeded by means of 
bribery in continuing in office. But it was in connection with the 
affairs of Europe that the mistrust of the Opposition 
and the meanness of the King were most clearly shown. wWiei to 
The separate peace with Holland had been completed in **** 
February 1674 ; but though England had thus withdrawn from it, 
the war still continued on the largest scale on the Continent. Hol- 
land had indeed been saved by the firmness of the Prince of Orange. 
Austria and Spain had come to his assistance, and the war, turned 
aside from its original purpose, was now directed chiefly against these 
allies, of which Spain, as usual, was the greatest sufferer. Franche- 
Comtd was again occupied j Alsace taken by Turenne, who passed 
the Ehine and laid waste the Palatinate ; and after the death of that 
great general in 1676, the French still continued to make head 
against the European alliance along their whole frontier, although 
with less unvarying success. Supported by the well-known wishes 
of the Lord Treasurer, the Country party were not contented with the 
withdrawal of England from the French alHance. They eagerly 
desired that the nation should take its proper place as one of the 
chief members of the league against the French. It became necessary 
for the views of Louis that the constant declaration of , , 
this wish should be silenced. He therefore, at the price catriM to 
of 600,000 crowns, purchased from Charles a lengthened *’^'**” 
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prorogation from November 1676 to February 1677. In the interval 
the two Kings bound themselves by formal treaty, with the con- 
nivance of Banby and Lauderdale, not to enter into any treaty but 
by mutual consent, and Charles promised^ in consideration of a 
pension, to prorogue or dissolve Parliament if they should attempt 
to force on such a treaty. It was upon the conclusion of this pro- 
rogation that, as has been mentioned, four Peers had been imprisoned. 

The Commons, upon reassembling, were induced by bribery to 
Parliament ^ considerable grant. But that grant was devoted 

reassembling, chiefly to the navy, and paid not to Government but to 
sriSTpranM, their own receivers. They then passed an address re- 
q^uesting the King to save the Netherlands ; but when 
Charles demanded money for the purpose it was refused. The army 
was indeed collected, between 20,000 and 30,000 men. The sight of 
such a force, and their well-founded dread of the objects of the Court, 
made the Parliament demand its dismissal It indeed seems pro- 
bable that both Charles and his brother fully intended to use it for 
their own purposes. Nor could the French King, in spite of his 
connection with Charles, feel the least certain that it^would not after 
all be employed against him ; he therefore used his influence to get 
Loni* BgiOii disbanded. This brief session of Parliament 

•«coreB ft had convinced Louis of the wisdom of securing lengthened 

prorogation. prorogations. He therefore again bribed Charles with a 
subsidy of 2,000,000 livres to prorogue Parliament till April 1678. 

But meanwhile, for a time, the uifluence of the Treasurer had got 
Mary marriei the upper hand j and not without great opposition from 
father, Mary, the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
167$. York and Anne Hyde, had been married to the Prince 

of Orange, the head of the Protestant interest in Europe, and the 
chief opponent to the growth of French influence. This was regarded 
loTiiB' anger, as such an act of treachery by Louis that he cut off the 

^oLtue subsidy he had just promised, and Parliament, already 

Parliament. prorogued till April, was in revenge suddenly summoned 
in February. So complete was now Louis' mistrust of the miserable 
palterer upon the English throne, that he began a new line of policy. 
It seemed to him hopeless to rely in any way on Charles's word. 
The only course left for Mm was to deprive Mm of all power, either 
of helping Mm or hindering him, by keeping Mm constantly em~ 
tonu intriguei hoine. He therefore entered into negotiations 

with the Country party. BQs ambassadors, BariUon 
Oppoiitioa. Ruvigny, were ordered constantly to foster the 
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quarrels between tbe King and his people, and undoubtedly even the 
very best of the Country party, such as Lord Holies and Lord Russell, 
entered into communication with them. Neither of these leaders 
received anything from prance. The same cannot be said of a con- 
siderable number of the other leaders of the party. At the same 
time, though the reception of money from a foreign Prince for the 
purpose of influencing domestic politics is repugnant to our present 
ideas of honour, it is scarcely fair to say that the leaders of lie Op- 
position were bribed j in the first place, because the sums given 
(between £Z00 and £500) were too small to have had much influence 
upon men of property and position ; and secondly, because no change 
of principle was required from the recipients. At the worst, they 
were only paid for following their own political objects more ener- 
getically. Under the influence of these intrigues, parties appeared 
for the moment to have exchanged positions. The King, angry at 
the stoppage of his subsidy, urged by ^e Treasurer, thinking perhaps 
to please his Parliament, and probably with an ulterior view of 
establishing h^s own power, again collected an army of some 20,000 
men, nominal l^gainst France ; and the Country party, which had 
hitherto urged him to adopt that course, at once demanded that it 
should be disbanded. 

Again, disgusted at the iU success of his new policy, Charles re- 
curred to Louis, and in May 1678 made a private treaty seent trea^ 
with him, signed by himself, but written by Danby, by 
which he promised, on receipt of 6,000,000 livres, to re- Nimeguea. 
main neufral if Holland refused to accept reasonable terms of peace ; 
for the exhaustion of war was pressing upon France, and though 
victorious, Louis was anxious to treat. A congress for that purpose 
had been sitting at Nimeguen since the close of 1676. The effect of 
this neutrality was virtually to force Holland to treat, and in spite of 
the opposition of the Prince of Orange, who wished to continue that 
war, and who has been falsely charged with fighting the battle of St. 
Denis with the full knowledge of the treaty, in hopes of breaking it 
off, the Peace of Nimeguen was completed, the loss again falhmg 
almost wholly upon Spain, 

Louis no longer wanted the friendship of Charles, and determined 
to punish him for the mairiage of his niece, and for his iobii 
duplicity at the beginning of the year. He therefore “ 
refused his pension, declaring that it had not been earned, and at the 
same time wreaked his vengeance upon Danby, whom he knew to be 
his consistent enemy, by causing Montague, the English ambassador 
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in Paris, to make known the treaty by which the King was to have 
received 6,000,000 livres. As that treaty was dated only five days 
after a grant of money from the Parliament for carrying on the war 
against France, it excited the extremest nrath in England. As 
conaequent himself could not be touched, all this wrath 

anger agaiwt was directed against the minister, and before the close 
Danty. session he was impeached. Danby pleaded the 

King’s direct order and the King’s pardon. On the Tory view of 
the position of ministers, his first plea was probably good. Bnt the 
modem Whig theory was on this occasion established, that a minister 
is answerable for the character as well as the legality of the measures 
of which he makes himself the instrument. TMs was a great step in 
the change rapidly arriving in England, by which the executive was 
brought under the control of the Houses of Parliament. The ques- 
tion how far a pardon can be pleaded to stay an impeachment was by 
no means a clear one. It might well seem that a pardon before was 
very little different from a pardon after conviction. The matter was 
on this occasion left undetermined, as the impeachm^ was not com- 
pleted. Subsequently, by the Act of Settlement, it was arranged 
that such a pardon could not be pleaded. 

The impeachment of the minister would perhaps have been less 
Country being el^ement had it not been preceded by an extraordinary 
excited by tie event wMch drove the nation to a state of madness, 
popiebidot. discovery of a. pretended Popish plot, 

including the death of the King and the establishment by violence 
of the Roman Catholic religioxu It is possible that there was some 
germ of truth in the story. Several events connected with it — ^the 
contents of the letters of the Jesuit Coleman, which seemed to allude 
to some such plot, the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, the fact 
that some of the witnesses were undoubtedly tampered with by the 
Catholics— tend to rouse a suspicion that after all there was some 
truth in the plot. On the other hand, Coleman's words may have 
alluded to the general scheme of the King ; the murder of Godfrey 
has never been brought home to the Catholics; in the excited temper 
of the people, and in the fear of being convicted, whether proved 
guilty or not, innocent people may have been willing to use any 
means to withdraw witnesses. Be that as it may, the stories told 
by Titus Oates and the other informers, who, jealous of his success, 
vied with him in their fabrications, were a tissue of absurdities. 
This man, a clergyman of the Church of England, who had been 
degraded for evil living, had afterwards become a Koman Catholic^ 
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and joined tlie Jesuits at St. Omer. It was the knowledge gained 
there, and afterwards in London, which supplied him with the mate- 
rial for the stories he subsecinently retailed. Brought before the 
Council, he made a varjety of extraordinary assertions. The Jesuits 
were to govern England, the King was to be killed, Bomanists were 
already appointed to the chief places in the State, a French invasion 
was preparing, a general massacre of the Protestants might be ex- 
pected. He went on to add minute particulars and to accuse many 
individuals. He was taken before Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a Pro- 
testant magistrate, to swear to his narrative ; and the credulity and 
horror of the people, already sufficiently excited by Oates’s narrative, 
became a perfect panic when, some days after, Godfrey was found 
mysteriously murdered on Primrose Hill. No man felt his Mfe safe 
unless armed. It became the custom to carry a little flail loaded with 
lead, called a Protestant flail. At Godfrey’s funeral, at the sermon, 
“besides the preacher, two other thumping divines stood up in the 
pulpit ” to guard him from being killed, and when Parliament met on 
the 21st of October, after hearing the letters of Coleman the Jesuit, 
secretary to tnt?» Duchess of York, whom Oates had charged, the 
Lower House came to a resolution, “ That this House is of opinion that 
there hath been and still is a damnable and hellish plot, carried on by 
Papist recusants, for assassinating and murdering the King, for sub- 
verting the Government, and rooting out the Protestant religion.” 
It has been thought that Dauby may have hoped to excite the 
Commons to some loyalty by the threatened assault on the Bong, and 
may therefore at first have given his countenance to the stories of the 
plot ; it is more certain that Shaftesbury at once saw the opportunity 
offered him of lashing the Protestant temper of the people to fuiy, 
and directing it against the Duke of York. This political side of the 
plot, coupled with the fixed idea which constant repetition had 
excited in the minds of Protestants that Catholics were capable of any 
enormity, explains the extraordinary lengths to which the informers 
were allowed to go. Oates, followed by a man of the name of Bedloe, 
and subsequently by Dangerfield, Caratairs and others, named five 
Peers as privy to this plot, who were therefore imprisoned in the 
Tower, and secured the conviction and execution of a considerable 
number of J esuits and Catholics. In fact, for some time, it was useless 
for the accused to hope for justice ; Chief- Justice Scroggs lent him- 
self shamelessly to uphold the false stories of the informers. At 
length Oates ventured even to assert that, standing behind a door in 
Somerset House, he had heard the Queen give her consent to the 
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death of the King. The informer himself was well paid for his task j 
guards were assigned him, lodgings in Whitehall, and il200 a year. 
He dressed like a Bishop, and called himself the Saviour of the 
nation. Every one he pointed out was taken up, — the very breath of 
him was pestilential” It was while the country was in the midst of 
this wild panic that the revelations of Montague were made against 
paiUamentdiB- December that minister was impeached; 

KoiTed to «avo and, threatening though the state of England was, in the 
Danby. saving him, Charles ventured upon dissolving 

his Parliament, which had now sat for eighteen years, and which 
during this time had changed from fervid loyalty to a state of 
the bitterest hostility to the Court and Crown. As was to be expected 
in the midst of the national ferment, the election was a scene of 
extreme excitement Devices, hitherto unheard of, were employed 
to procure votes, seldom had so great a poll been seen ; the triumph 
of the Country party was complete, almost everywhere the elections 
went against the Court. Members came up in a furious temper, 
burning with Protestant zeal, and full of anger against Danby, In 
spite of the dissolution, which had generally been h^to put an end 
to an impeachment, proceedings against him were at once resumed. 
KaveParliameEt, In vain he pleaded the pardon of the King under the 
SSuaiby decided that the Minister must be 

to the Tower, responsible for his actions ; he was put into the Tower, 
and remained there till the prorogation. The Commons, headed by 
Shaftesbury, continued their violent course. To avoid the excite- 
ment which his presence caused, the Kmg had induced the Duke of 
York to retire from England. The step was taken in vain. In the 
last Parliament, when a Bril had been passed which prevented Catholic 
Peers from sitting in the House, the Lords had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a proviso in favour of the Duke of York ; no such lenity was now 
Bring* la th# to be looked for. The Country party was convinced 
Exdwion Bin. the only way of securing the liberties ot the country 

was to exclude James from the throne ; a Bill for that purpose was 
introduced into the House. 

Meanwhile, in terror at the vehemence of his Parliament, Charles 


rfl»pi 6 ’»icii 9 HB 6 had had recourse to the most popular statesman of the 
of govenmiTOt. gjj. William Temple, author of the Triple Alliance. 

He formed a scheme which he hoped might oppose some barrier 
between the King and the rising excesses of the Commons. Eor this 
purpose he utilized the Privy Council The Cabinet, even as it then 
existed, was hut a Committee of that large and unwieldy body. 
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Temple designed to increase the Cabinet, and formed a Council of 
Thirty, among whom were many members of the Opposition, 
notably Bussell and Essex, while Shaftesbury was not only admitted, 
but established as Prescient Without the advice of this Council, 
the King, it was understood, pledged himself not to act. Eor the 
moment the hopes of the Country party were raised. The plan how- 
ever proved, as might have been expected, abortive. The number of 
thirty was much too large for rapid or secret action, and practically the 
real ministry came to consist of four only— Temple himself; the Earl 
of Sunderland, an able man of amean spirit and unprmcipled character, 
of whom it has been said that he was so intent on observing and 
courting particular persons, that he miscalculated grossly with respect 
to aU the momentous events of his time ; the Earl of Essex, an honest 
and sober member of the Country party ; and SaviHe, Lord Halifax, 
a man of brilliant gifts, who had hitherto been also pamin 
connected with that party, but the peculiarity of whose wwtico. 
mind led him always to see the advantages of both sides of a question, 
and to incline towards that party which was for the moment weakest : 
he was proud ^he name of Trimmer, given him in contempt by more 
onesided and practical politicians. The formation of this inner 
Cabinet was entirely contrary to Temple’s principle ; his scheme at 
once broke down. Bussell would no longer be a member of a minis- 
try in which he had no voice j Shaftesbury appeared again as a 
leader of the Opposition. Under his guidance the Pariiam«iit 
Exclusion Bill was being read a second time, when the 
King found it necessary, not only to prorogue, but to dissolve 
Parliament. 

Although it had failed in completing the Exclusion Bill, this Par- 
liament had carried the great Act of Habeas Corpus, 

It must be remembered that, from the earliest times, m Habeas 
certainly from the Great Charter, every Englishman had 
a right to trial. No freeman could be detained in prison except on 
a criminal charge, or after conviction, or for debt, and always had it 
in his power to obtain a writ of Habeas Corpus, that the Courts of 
law might judge of the sufficiency of the charge. But all sorts of 
obstacles had been put in the way of obtaining this writ. The 
present statute enacted, that any judge, at any time, should be 
obliged to grant this writ when applied for, and fixed tbe penalties 
to wMch the gaoler would be liable for refusing to obey and the 
judge for refusing to issue the writ. It also forbade imprisonment 
out of England. 
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The only political effect of this short Parliament was to exasperate 
the ammosity of parties. The trials for the Plot contmued nninter* 
rupted, the judgment-seat was still defiled by the wicked conduct of 
Scroggs, Knowles, and Jones, who constantjy and openly took the 
popiinpiot of accusers. But at length these unjust judges 

tariAifl couttatw. seemed to have taken fright as the accusations approached 
the Crown ; when the trial of Six George Wakeman, the Queen^s 
physician, came on in July, though the evidence was precisely of the 
same character as before, the witnesses suddenly found themselves 
disbelieved, and after a long trial, Wakeman, and others who had 
been indicted with him, were acquitted. Thus one of Shaftesbury^s 
great weapons in his attack upon the Court was broken. Still, how- 
ever, Lord Stafford, with foux othei Peers, awaited their trial by the 
House of Lords. But the speU was broken, and incredulity began to 


spread. 

And now a new personage entered on the scene, whose appearance 
(though by the reaction it caused it ultimately proved a deathblow 
to Shaftesbury’s policy) supplied him at the time with a fresh 
poiraiarity of carrying on the assault. was the Duke 

ttie Duke of of Moumouth, the illegitimate son of Charles and Lucy 
Monmouth. Walters, who received from Charles an amount of care 


and love scarcely to be expected from such a man. He had been 
constantly present at Court, had been allowed in many points to 
assume the bearing of a Prince of the blood; and the Country party, 
regardless of his birth, began to look upon him as a rival to the 
Romanist Duke of York. So conscious was the Duke of York of this 


danger, that, when leaving England at the beginning of the last 
Parliament, he had exacted from the King, in the presence of his 
Council, a solemn declaration of Monmouth’s illegitimacy. But in 
spite of this, the story which declared that the Duke was really the 
ling’s legitimate son held its ground. Highly popular in Ms 
manners, he had won the heart of the people, and had lately still 
further strengthened his position by the leniency with wMch he had 
concluded a religious war in Scotland, wMch contrasted favourably 
with the bigoted severity of the Duke of York. 

The measures which had been taken in that country to force 
opiae*aioM Episcopacy on an unwilling people had driven them to 
ittScotimKL insurrection. After the disgrace of Middleton, at first 
Rothes, and subsequently Lauderdale, with the assistance of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, had been the chief agents in the persecution. The 
Covenanted feeling had showed itself most stron^gly in the Western 
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Lowlands. There many violent means had been tried to reduce the 
people to conformity ; among others, the introduction of a number of 
Highlanders, known as the Highland Host,” who had been brought 
into the country and qjiartered on the inhabitants. So outrageous 
and unscrupulous had been their conduct, that, for the sake of the 
Loyalists, it had been found necessary to remove them, But 
against the Covenanters their excesses had proved as useless as 
the previous means of coercion. The Nonconformist feeling, 
however, was not confined to the West. In the county of Fife 

were found men of equally stem convictions, and there the 
standard of rebellion was raised, A certain of&cial of the name 
of Carmichael had been using the laws against recusants for 
his own ends with unjustifiable severity, bringing charges against 
men he knew to be innocent, but whose consciences forbade 
them to support their innocence in courts whose competency 
they denied. Ten or twelve Covenanters of the more fanatic sort 
determined to punish him ; the degree and character of that punish- 
ment they had not yet decided on. Under the leadership of a 
gentleman caflei Hackston of Eathillet, and of John Balfour, they 
lay waiting for their victim on Magus Heath, near Cupar. After 
the manner of their sect, they had begun their undertaking with 
deep prayer, and when Carmichael avoided them, they took it 
for a providential dealing that Archbishop Sharp MwderofArch. 
came across them as it were in his place. They fell 
upon him as he was driving with his daughter in his coach, and 
barbarously murdered him. They then fled to the West, the real 
stronghold of the extreme Covenanters. There they at once met with 
sympathy, and after some open acts in contempt of ecclesiastical law, 
in company with some 600 more, held an open air conventicle at 
Lowdon Hill , John Graham of daverhouse marched against them, 
and was defeated at the skirmish of Drumclog. He was unable even 
to hold Glasgow against them, and the outbreak threatened to grow 
into a formidable insurrection. It was thought necessary to send 
Monmouth to suppress it. On the 22nd of June, at BothweU Bridge, 
on the Clyde, he came up with the insurgents. They sent a petition, 
begging that they might have the free exercise of their religion, and 
that their matters might be settled in Paxhament. The Duke was 
himself inclined to gentle measures, and to afford them some relief; 
but his orders were positive, he was not allowed to treat. Momnoutii 
The consequence was the battle of BothweU Bridge, SSw™ 
in which the Covenanters were defeated with great 
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slaughter. The illness of the King and Monmouth’s leniency caused 
Dnie of York recalled to England ; his place was taken by 

subdues tksitt the Duke of York, who set to work to break the spirit 
by torture. Covenanters with unspa^ng cruelty and an un- 

scrupulous use of torture, which would alone have rendered his 
name odious. It was thus, with the favour his comely person and 
popular manners had already secured him, enhanced by a reputation 
for leniency and love of the Protestant religion, that Monmouth re- 
turned from a short absence on the Continent, whither he had be- 
taken himself on leaving Scotland. He became at once the popular 
Entbustattu liero ; his return was celebrated by the ringing of bells 
for Monmoutk. of enthusiastic admiration; 

while the story of his legitimacy was repeated with more and more 
of authority. 

He arrived at a critical moment. Shaftesbury had not been idle. 
A new Parliament had been summoned to meet in October ; but, 
without proceeding to business, it was at once prorogued for a year. 
This interval was spent in exhibitions of national feeling organized 
by Shaftesbury. The anniversary of Queen ElizabeCT^s accession was 
celebrated with a great pageant, closing with the burning of the Pope 
in effigy. And now a new plan was devised for sustaining the 
national feeling. Petitions urging the King to assemble Parliament 
were prepared in all parts of the country. But signs were already 
visible that the reaction was coming. A proclamation was issued, 
which checked the petitions; and the violence of the Country party 
"WMg«”Mid called Whigs, a name applied to the Western 

"Toriei." Covenanters of Scotland) began to rouse the loyalty 
which always exists among the EngHsh gentry. Counter addresses 
were forwarded to the Government, expressing their abhorrence of the 
petitions. The Loyalists were now called either Tories, a name taken 
from the wild Irish outlaws, or Abhorrers, from the word used in 
their addresses. 

In 1680 the crisis came. Alarmed at the popularity of Monmouth, 
Ewctioniii returned from Scotland, and it at 

fovourofihe once became evident that his influence was paramount 
Duke of York, Shaftesbuiy, who shrunk from no ex- 

tremity, and who seems to have been blind to the approaching reaction, 
appeared before the grand jury of Westminster, and presented the 
Duke as a Popish recusant. While Shaftesbury was engaged in 
conversation, the judges thwarted this clever move by discharging the 
jury; still it was plain that the Duke’s presence in England was 
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for the present impossible, and he again returned to Scotland. 
At length, in October, Parliament met. The Commons proceeded 
to all extremities. The Exclusion Bill was brought pariiiunent 
in and passed. The Commons would hear of no com- 
promise, though the R^ng offered anything short of ex- Exciuaion biu. 
elusion. Sunderland and Godolphin entreated him to yield. Hali- 
fax, true to his policy of defending the weak, alone stood firm. 
His unriyalled eloquence was successful ; the Bill was me lorda 
thrown out in the Lords, Filled with anger, the 
Commons passed a series of measures, each more violent commona. 
than the last. They refused to pass any Money Bill tiU the Exclu- 
sion Bill was carried. They addressed the King to remove Halifax 
from his Council for ever. They resolved that no member of the 
House of Commons should accept any ofiB.ee from the Crown. They 
declared that the fire of London was due to the Papists, who designed 
thereby to introduce Papacy and arbitrary power. It was impossible 
for the King to remain quiet under such circumstances ; paxiimaent 
he was compelled to dissolve Parliament on the 18th 
of January 10^. Meanwhile Monmouth had been making a sort 
of royal progress through England, escorted from house to house 


by a band of gentlemen. He had even ventured to drop the bar 
sinister from his arms, and to touch for the King’s evil. It seemed 
as though even yet the Whigs would be triumphant ; in spite of the 
acquittal of Wakeman, the prosecution of the Papist Lords was still 
continued, and the Whigs had sufiBcient influence to secure the 
unjust death of Lord Stafford. But the King and his advisers were 
conscious that the tide had already begun to tumj and, determined 
to allow his enemies to put themselves completely in the wrong, 
Charles decided on making one more attempt at Parliamentary 
government. In March 1681 a new Parliament was 
assembled; but, afraid of the vicinity of London, the at oxford, 
King summoned it to meet him at Oxford, The Whig 
chiefs came, attended by troops of armed men, and the kingdom 
seemed upon the verge of civil war. Charles again offered a final 
alternative to the Exclusion Bill. He was witling, he said, that 
the Duke of York should be banished from the kingdom, that the 
Government should be carried on in his name by a regent, that 
that regent should be the Protestant Prince of Orange. The Com- 
mons would listen to no proposition short of the complete exclusion. 
But they had overshot their mark. Their extreme violence, dread 
of a civil war, the undue pressure which they seemed to be applyir 
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to the King (who after all was only upholding the natural rights of 
his own brother) ; before all, their attempt to meddle with the true 
ref<ue« any succession to the Crown, which is so dear to the English 
isSo^ed niind, had produced a complete reaction ; and when the 
fttonce. King, after a few days, dissolved the tempestuous 
Parliament, he had virtually triumphed. 

He could even think at once of vengeance. A carpenter of the 
ciiaries’s name of College, known as iihe Protestant joiner, the 

vengeance. inventor of the Protestant flail, was accused of a design 

upon the King. The false witnesses hitherto employed in the Popish 
Plot were willing enough to sell their perjuries to their former 
enemies. Acquitted in London, College was tried before a more Tory 
jury in Oxford, and found guilty amid the applause of the bystanders. 
The next blow was aimed against Shaftesbury himself. It was re- 
solved to try him upon the charge of treason ; but the London sheriffs 
were zealous Whigs, the jury was of the same way of thinking, and 
they ignored the indictment. It became obviously necessary, before 
severe measures could be thought of, to change the character of the cor- 
porations. A writ of Quo Warranto was issued, by wl^ich the City of 
London was accused of irregularities, and their charter was confiscated. 
Laws against Nonconformists were at the same time put rigorously into 
executiom The process which had answered so well in London was 
speedily applied to other corporations. There were few of these 
bodies who had not either wittingly or unwittingly been guilty of 
some breach of the law. One by one they were compelled to resign 
their charters, and to receive others granted whoUy in a Tory spirit. 

The reaction drove the Wkig party to despair. Their excitement 
Despair and strong, it was impossible for them to settle 

ftttyof down, as wisdom dictated, to wait quietly till their turn 

thewwgi gKould come again. They began to think of more 

violent means, and meetings were held in which there was some talk 
even of an insurrection. This was Shaftesbury’s plan; but he 
was unsupported by the wiser members of his party, and found 
it necessary to withdraw in November to the Contiuent. There 
was iudeed no proper ground for insurrection, for however tyran- 
nous the conduct of the King might have been, he was careful 
to keep within the letter of the law. At the same time, com- 
munications were opened with the discontented Presbyterians of 
Scotland; and it is certain that the agitation for some violent 
means of opposing the Crown was widespread. Bussdl and 
Essex appear to have retired from the scheme ; but some of the in- 
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ferior and more violent members of tbe party went even further. 
They made a plan for murdering the King at a place ^ ^Howenot 
called the Eye-House, which has given its name to the ***** * ’ 
whole Whig conspiracji The plot was revealed by one of its members. 
The Court found no difficulty in rniYing the more general feeling of 
discontent with the assassination plot EusseU, Essex, and Sidney 
were arrested. Lord Howard turned King’s evidence, and though 
what he said had no connection with the plot to murder the King, he 
narrated the meetings which had been held before the departure of 
Shaftesbury, and thus inculpated EusseU. Disregarding the fact 
that there was but one witness, which is not sufficient to prove an 
act of treason, the jury found EusseU guilty. The same day Essex 
was found dead in the Tower \ in aU probabiUty he died by his own 
hand, as his temperament was Imown to be morbid and melancholy. 
EusseU was executed. The next victim was Sidney, whose trial was 
conducted by Jeffieys, now Chief- Justice. Again there was an 
absence of sufficient witness ; but a treatise in which he had supported 
the advantages of Eepublicanism was produced, and aUowed, con- 
trary to aU rigih, to take the place of a second witness, and Sidney 
too was put to death. 

The discovery and punishment of this plot rendered the power of 
the Crown for the time irresistible. Charles was enabled Chftrles be*- 
to disregard the law and to continue beyond the time 
fixed by statute without a Parliament. He was able also to aUow the 
Duke of York, contrary to law, to take his seat again at the Council, 
and again to have the management of the navy. This Ulegal course was 
not foUowed without opposition, for Halifax, again taking the weaker 
fdde, opposed all infractions of the Constitution. On the 
other hand, the Duke of York, fuU of axhitrary ideas, was opposed only 
supported by his brother-in-law, Laurence Hyde, Lord 
Eochester, and by the Duchess of Portsmouth and her friends Godol- 
phin and Sunderland. The contest between these two parties occupied 
the last year of the reign. Halifax was for returning to the poUcy of 
the Triple Alliance, and withstanding Louis, who was again follow- 
ing his course of aggression j while the Duke of York and his Mend 
Eochester stiE hoped to bring to completion the arrangement with that 
monarch which had disgraced the earlier part of the reign, and which 
had rendered Charles for so long a mere vassal of France. Halifax 
was so far triumphant that he succeeded in getting Rochester re- 
moved from his position as First Lord of the Treasury. The quarrel 
was BtEl unsettled when Charles, in whose hands the decision must 
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haye rested, unexpectedly died j at length, upon his deathbed, 
Death of s umm oning courage to declare his adhesion to the 
ci«*i**- Eoman Church, which he had long secretly fayoured, 
though for political reasons he had refrair.ed from all outward 
exhibitions of his creed. 

The character of Charles and the part he played in history are 
charicter of interesting. He was gifted with excellent abilities, 

Oharioi'i reign. elegant and artistic tastes, with wit, and a great 

amount of tact. But all his natural advantages were neutralized by 
his selfishness. His own ease and the pursuit of pleasure were the 
objects dearest to him, yet throughout his reign he showed himself 
an able politician. The natural champion of hereditary right, his 
effort was throughout to make good the claims of hereditary sove- 
reignty, and, in the face of a very strong opposition, he had so far 
managed to hold his own position, that in ahnost every crisis of the 
reign he managed to obtain his own way, even while allowing the 
fullest play to party feeling. He kept the formation of the ministry 
in his own hands, using men of all parties as su^d his objects, 
and closed his reign with a brief period of triumph. * He was indeed 
so successful, and there was such an appearance of prosperity about 
the country, that those who did not know the secret of his connection 
with France, regarded that very withdrawal from Emopean politics 
which we consider the great blot in his reign as the work of clever 
policy ; and foreign Courts congratulated him that, in the midst of 
trouble and want abroad, he had kept Ms own kingdom in peace, and 
secured the prosperity of Ms people. He perhaps underrated the 
growth of the country during the Commonwealth, and the strength 
of the new forces wMch had sprung into existence during that period. 
But he was not ignorant of their existence. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, to secure Ms own personal success without regard to the future, 
and thus, though apparently triumphant at the close of his reign, he 
had obtained that triumph in such a way as to leave behind Mm a 
deep-seated feeling of opposition, wMch his more earnest brother, not 
perhaps more arbitrary in character but far less skilful in the art of 
compromise, and far less gifted with the charms of manner wMch had 
served Charles in such good stead, shortly excited to an irresistible 
exMbition of strength. 
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T he deatjh. of Charles II. was somewhat unexpected, and took place 
in the midst of a violent struggle for influence in the Cabinet. 
It was uncertain at the time whether Rochester or Kociiester super- 
Halifax would gain the upper hand. The views of aedes Halifax. 
Halifax were strictly constitutional, and Ms foreign policy would 
have gone hand in hand with his domestic views, England would 
have been freed from her vassalage to France, and the principles of 
the Triple Alliance upheld. Rochester was a far more complacent 
character. He was ready to support any measure which would secure 
him power. The accession of James settled the question. Although 
Halifax had laid him under a deep debt of gratitude hy his conduct 
during the debate on the Exclusion Bill, Ms principles were not such 
as to suit the bigoted and imperious James ; and in the reconstitution 
of the Ministry, while Rochester was raised to the position of Lord- 
Treasurer, who was then regarded as Prime Minister, Halifax was 
removed from the very important office of Privy Seal to the dignified 
but uninfluential position of Lord President, Both Godolphin and 
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Sunderland, the Secretary, had voted for the Exclusion Bill, but 
Godolphin’s unostentatious ability, and Sunderland’s pliancy and 
mastery of the art of management, rendered them necessary to the 
Ejng. These three ministers formed in fact the inner Council or 
Cabinet, on whose advice the King acted ; the rest of the JMinistry 
being either opposed to their measures, or regarded with concealed 
disHhe by the King. 

In the first moment of excitement James had declared to the 


Council, in a speech which was afterwards published, his determina- 
tion to rule constitutionally, and before all things to support the 
English Chui’ch. The facts of his reign were curiously at variance 
James coUocts with tMs declaration. His very first action seemed to 
give the lie to it. The customs had been settled upon 
pariiamettt. Charles for life only, and could not therefore be legally 
collected till a Parliament should renew the grant. It was one of 
those cases when a violation of the law was perhaps necessary, as the 
course of trade was likely to be deranged if goods were admitted for 
some weeks free of duty. But instead of following the constitutional 
advice of his Lord-Keeper, Guildford, who recommen^d that, though 
collected, the customs should be kept apart and not used, James pre- 
ferred to listen to his other legal adviser, J efireys, whom he had raised 
to a peerage and a place in the Council, and issued a proclamation 
that the customs should be collected and employed exactly as though 
granted. 

It was however impossible to continue the Government without a 
Parliament ; the feeling against ill^al taxation was too strong. 
This necessity placed James in some difficulty. If he faced his Par- 
liament, he had to make up his mind as to the position he intended 
to occupy with regard to the affairs of Europe. It was possible that 
his Parliament would prove refractory. It would almost certainly 
demand that England should not continue, as at present, a cipher in 
European politics. But James had projects of internal government 
which he determined to carry out whether the Parliament were re- 
fractory or not. These could only be gained by tbe possession of 
money, and except in a Parliamentary way, there was no means of 
obtaining it, unless he received it, as his brother had done, from the 
Erenoh King, and remained, as his brother had been, a mere vassal to 
that Prince. Louis saw the importance of the occasion, and im- 


BeoeiTM BMMwy i>iediately upon the death of Charles sent James a pre- 
sent of .£37,000, which was afterwards increased by a 
further present of £30,000, and it was only with a 
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iminWe apology for not consulting Ms brother of France that James 
ventured to summ on Ms Parliament His mind however seems to have 
been made up. In spite of the presents he had received, he did not in- 
tend, if he could help it, t^ remain in a state of dependence on France, a 
position wMch throughout Ms reign was most odious to him . His con- 
duct must depend upon circumstances. If Ms Parliament proved 
friendly, and would give Mm large supplies, wMch would enable Mm to 
carry out his projects at home, he would break with France, resume 
the policy of the Triple Alliance, and put himself at the head of the 
European confederation to check the aggressions of Louis. If, on the 
other hand, his Parliament proved distrustful and niggardly, he would 
not risk Ms domestic plans for any position, however great, abroad, 
but would accept the wretched place in foreign politics wMch his 
brother had held, and remain a French vassal, obtaining in exchange 
means to complete his home policy. It was with tMs determination 
that he met his Parliament on the 19th of May. 

But between February, when he ascended the throne, and the time 
when Parliament assembled, events had occurred wMch showed what 
the character of tlae Government was likely to be. Oates and Danger- 
field had been tried and punished. Well as they deserved 
punishment, the manner in which the trial was conducted mBnt of oate*, 
by J efireys and the inhuman tortures inflicted upon them 
are beyond excuse. Twice withiu forty-eight hours Oates was flogged 
from H ewgate to Tyburn. On the last occasion no less than 1700 lashes 
were inflicted on Mm ; it was certainly intended that he should die 
under the infliction of this terrible punishment, as his accomplice 
Dangerfield did. The conduct of the Court was bad enough even 
in the case of these detestable men, but became simply odious 
when exMbited against Baxter, a leading Nonconformist 
divine of great purity of life and unspotted reputation. 

He was charged with some words, occurring in his paraphrase of the 
New Testament, wMch complained of the persecution of Dissenters. 
Jeffreys refused to hear Ms defence, abused him iu thescumlous lan- 
guage of wMch he was master, browbeat and silenced his counsel, 
and procured a verdict of guilty agaiust him, practically without trial. 

At the same time a Parliament, wMch, according to the laws then 
existing, could only consist of Episcopalians, and was elected entirely 
by Episcopalians, was held iu Scotland, and was induced not only to 
grant such subsidies as it could afford, but also to pass a sangainary 
law by wMch any one preaching in a conventicle under a roof, or being 
present at an open-air conventicle, was made guilty of a capital 
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crime. The persecution of the Covenanters, too, in the hands of 
p»riMcttttoii of Claverhouse, was carried out with extreme rigour. The 
the ooveiuuiteni King had himself led a cruel persecution against them, 
by ciavMhoiue. ^ vicegerent of 

Scotland. Under his directions now the Western counties, where 
the Covenanters were strongest, were given over to the hands of the 
army and the Episcopalian militia, and fearful stories are told of the 
cruelty with which they exercised their power. It is to this period 
that the well-known story of the drowning of Margaret Wilson, ex- 
posed to the rising of the tide at the Solway Firth, belongs. “ Only 
say,” cried her friends, “ God save the King.” “ May God save him,” 
she replied as the waters closed round her, "if it he Qod^s will” 
“Will she abjure the Covenant?” said the commanding officer. 
“ Never,” she replied ; " I am Christ’s, let me go,” and the waves 
closed over her, 

The Parliament which assembled on the 22nd of May was such 
HwtPfcrii*- as might well gratify James. His two great objects oi 
meat Toify. domestic policy were the removal of the Test Act and 

the consequent admission of Koman Catholics office, and the 
destruction of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the consequent possession 
of arbitrary power. The Parliament was almost entirely Tory. The 
failure of the Bye-House Plot had produced a reaction, which for a 
time entirely annihilated the Whig influence ; while the charters of 
the towns which had been confiscated had been restored, so arranged 
as to throw the whole power into Tory hands. When Edward 
Seymour, member for Exeter, ventured to question the legality of a 
Parliament thus elected, no one was found to second him. The 
Grant* rev«ntt* whole revenue of the late King was voted to James for 
for life. life ; and, in addition, duties were imposed on sugar and 
tobacco, which put the Crown altogether in possession of .£1,900,000. 
The only clouds which yet appeared on the horizon were the resolu- 
tions of a Committee on BeHgion, calling on the King to put into 
execution the penal laws against those who were not members of the 
Church. 

The apparent triumph of the King and the Tory party was com- 
inmrrectiott disastrous failure of the insurrection 

of Monmouth planned by their adversaries. A knot of exiled malcon- 
wxdArgyi®. tents, some Scotch, some English, had collected in 
Holland. Among them was Monmouth and the Earl of Argyle, son 
of that Marquis of Argyle who had taken so prominent a part on the 
Preshyterian side in the Scotch troubles of Charles L’s reign, Mon- 
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mouth, had kept aloof from politics till, on the accession of James, he 
was induced to join the exiles at Amsterdam, whither Argyle, a strong 
Presbyterian, but a man of lofty and moderate views, also repaired. 
National jealousy prevented any union between the exiles, and two 
expeditions were determined on, — the one under Argyle, who hoped 
to find an army ready to his hand among his clansmen in the West 
of Scotland, the other under Monmouth in the West of England, 

Argyle’s expedition set sail on the 2nd of May. The Prince of 
Orange was desirous of preventing it if possible, being Argyie’i 
very anxious to secure the adhesion of James to his 
plans against France. But the awkward double government of the 
United Provinces allowed the local magistrates of Amsterdam to 
thwart the command of the central government, the States General, 
and both the expeditions got away in safety. Argyle^s invasion was 
ruined by the limited authority intrusted to him, and by the jealousy 
and insubordination of his fellow leaders. He was anxious himself 
to secure the country of his own clansmen, and make that the basis 
of future operations. In this he was supported by Eumbold, an old 
soldier of Cromwell’s, and the owner of that Eye-House from which 
the plot had taken its name. But Hume and Cochrane, two Low- 
land gentlemen, insisted upon the invasion being directed towards the 
Lowlands. Argyle was compelled to separate Ms forcea But experi- 
ence proving that the Lowlanders had no intention of rising, the 
detachments again assembled in the Isle of Bute. The castle of 
Ealan Ghierig was captured and made a depdt for provisions, and 
Argyle at length yielded to the importunity of the other commanders 
and advanced towards the Lowlands. They had scarcely landed when 
they heard that their provisions had been captured by the English 
frigates. Thus deprived of supplies, in a hostile country, without the 
natural support of his clansmen, Aigyle’s attempt was hopeless. On 
crossing the river Leven he was met by the Eoyalist troops, and again 
thwarted in Ms desire for immediate action, was forced to begin a 
retreat, during wMch Ms army disbanded. He was himself taken in 
Renfrewshire, and after an exMbition of admirable con- 
stancy, was beheaded, not upon any charge for Ms present of argyie. 
conduct, but for an old unrepealed charge of treason, 
notoriously supported on such weak evidence, that Halifax stated 
that In England it would not have been considered sufficient to hang 
a dog. 

A week before the final dispersion of Argyle’s troops, Monmouth 
had landed In England. He was well received in the West. He had 
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not been twenty-four hours in England before he found himself at 
Momnotith'i the head of 1500 men ; but though popular among the 
expedition. common people, he received no support from the upper 
classes. Even the strongest Whigs disl^lieved the story of his 
legitimacy, and thonght his attempt ill-timed and fraught with danger. 
The militia in the neighbourhood was collected by the BoyaHst Lord- 
Lieutenant, and Parliament hastily passed an Act of Attainder against 
the Duke, authorized the King to raise extraordinary sums of money 
to be derived from new duties, and brought in a Bill declaring it high 
treason to utter words which shoidd bring the person or government 
of the sovereign into contempt. This Act was however never com- 
pleted ,* the necessary work was hurried through, and the House was 
adj oumed, that all attention might be given to the insurrection. Mean- 
while Monmouthhad advancedto Taunton, had been therereceived with 
enthusiasm, and vainly thinking to attract the nobility, bad assumed 
the title of King. Nor was his reception at Bridgewater less flatter- 
ing. But difficulties already began to gather round him j he was in 
such want of arms, that, though rustic implements were converted into 
pikes, he was still obliged to send away many volifateers ; the militi? 
were closing in upon 1^ in all directions ; Bristol had been seized 
by the Duke of Beaufort, and the regular army under Feversham and 
Churchill were approaching. His first thought was to march up the 
right hank of the Severn into Cheshire ; but this was pronounced im- 
practicable. He then thought to take Bristol ; but he wished to attack 
it on the weaker or northern side, and losing time in repairing the 
bridge of Keynsham, and in marching by that indirect course, he 
allowed the regular cavalry to come up j Ms vanguard was beaten on 
the bridge, and the attack on Bristol given up. He then pushed for- 
ward towards Wiltshire, where he expected to find reinforcements, 
followed on his march by Feversham, the royal commander. A 
skirmish took place at Philip’s Norton, which was favourable to the 
insurgents, and Monmouth marched to Frome, where he hoped to 
find both men and arms. But the Earl of Pembroke, with the Wilt- 
shire militia, had already captured that town and oairied ofif the arms. 
Bad news too was received on all sides. Argyle’s expedition was a 
failure ; Feversham’s artillery had come up, and he was preparing 
for battle, and Monmouth losing heart, determined to return towards 
Bridgewater. 

He readied that place in a much less triumphant condition than 
when he had last entered it. The Eoyalist army was close behind him, 
and on the 5th of July encamped about three miles from Bridgewater, 
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on the plain of Sedgmoor. Peversham was no general, and although 
Churchill was with him, he was unable to interfere with „ , 

; Battle of 

the arrangements. The Eoyalist army was conse- sedgmoor. 
quently encamped, without much care, in three distinct 
divisions, and Monmouth,® though despairing of the fate of a pitched 
battle, thought it possible that by a night attack he might surprise 
and destroy them. The night was not unfitting for such an enter- 
prise ; for the mist was so thick that at a few paces nothing could be 
seen. Three great ditches by which the moor was drained lay be- 
tween the armies ; of the third of these, strangely enough, Monmouth 
knew nothing. Two of them were passed, but, in the passage of the 
second, delay was caused by the mist, and a pistol which was discharged 
by accident alarmed the Royalist scouts, who went off to coUect the 
troops. Monmouth at once pushed forward his cavalry under Lord 
Grey, but inexperienced themselves, mounted upon unbroken horses, 
and under a commander whose courage under fire was questionable, 
these horsemen were astonished to find a third deep drain, called the 
Bussex Rhine, immediately between them and the enemy, who were 
already lining its Ijanks. They at once broke and dispersed. The 
infantry in its turn advanced, and fought gallantly across the ditch. 
But the surprise had evidently failed. Alarmed by the fugitive 
horsemen, the ammunition waggons left the field. The royal troops 
under Churchill, for Feversham was only now rising from his bed, 
were well handled, and fell upon the insurgent infantry in all 
directions. Monmouth saw that the day was lost, and with the love 
of life which was one of the characteristics of his soft nature, he 
turned and fled. Even after his flight the battle was kept up bravely. 
At length the arrival of the King’s artillery put an end to any further 
struggle. The defeat was followed by aU the terrible scenes which 
mark a suppressed insurrection. The victorious soldiery spread riot 
and destruction iu all directions, and military executions filled tihe 
country with bloodshed. Monmouth and Grey pursued their flight 
.into the New Forest, and were there apprehended in the neighhour- 
hood of Riugwood. They were brought to London, and the King, 
with strange cruelty, had a personal interview with the nephew he 
was determined not to pardon. Monmouth lowered himself to the 
most unmanly petitions for life, but in vain. The King 
listened to his prayers, but told him that his repentance Monmotitij, 
was too late, and he was executed, leaving behind him a 
memory which was fondly cherished by the common^ty. 

The failure of this msurrection was followed by the most terrible 
sruelties, Feversham returned to London, to he flattered by the 
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Kmg and laughed at by the Court for his military exploits. He left 
Colonel Kirke in command at Bridgewater. This man had learned, 
as commander of Tangier, all the worst arts of cruel despotism. His 
soldiery in bitter pleasantry were called Kirke’s “ Lambs,” from the 
emblem of their regiment. It is impossible to say how many suffered 
Cruelties of hauds of tMs man and Ms brutal troops ; 100 

Kirte and captives are said by some to have been put to death 
Jeffreys battle. But this military revenge did 

not satisfy the Court. Jeffreys, with four judges, was sent out on the 
Western Circuit. The death of Lord Guildford enabled the King to 
hint that the Great Seal would reward his good services, TMs hope 
and his natural temper filled him with a ferocity which has given 
the name of the Bloody Assizes to his cruel circuit. In Dorchester 
300 prisoners were tried, 292 sentenced to death, and 74 actually 
hanged. In SomersetsMre 233 prisoners were hanged, drawn and 
quartered. These sentences were rendered more hitter by the brutal 
levity of the judge, constantly heightened by drink. Besides those 
executed, 841 prisoners were transported, which means that they 
were to be slaves for ten years in the West India Islands. These 
poor wretches he granted out as presents to courtiers. They were 
valued at from ^£10 to .£15 apiece. The Queen and the ladies of 
her Court did not shrink from obtaining a share of them. 

TMs bloody triumph brought the power of James to its height . 
oumaiof Tories had stood by him, the Whigs bad not joined 

jamea’* power, msuTTection ; he felt himself safe. With Ms large 

income from Parliament, he fancied he could do without the help of 
Prance, concluded an alliance with Holland, and entered into negotia- 
tions with Spain. And this he thought he could do without relin- 
jamea breaka quisMug his domeslic phms— the repeal of the Test Act 
me Teat Act. ^ud of the Habeas Corpus, and the creation of a standing 
army. On all these points, however, even the subservient and Tory 
Parliament wMch he had assembled was likely to oppose him. 
He began by allowing Roman Catholic ojEcers to hold commissions 
in the newly-raised regiments, and asserted that, even if he could not 
get the Act repealed, he would none the less break it. TMs produced 
much indignarion, which Halifax expressed in the Council, and was 
therefore dismissed. Halifax was not alone j Dauby and Ms friends 
were also staunch supporters of the Church. Apprehension was iu- 
creased by the persecution of Protestants which Louis XIY. was 
carrying out in Prance the general feeling was so strong that, when 
Parliament again met, an Opposition had been formed. 

^ tb# Sdfftt «f wM mofeed. Oei. S6< 
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In Ms speecli from the throne, James made use of the rebellion to 
recommend his two favourite projects. “ It was plain,” he said, “that, 
to avoid such risings in the future, a standing army was to in- 
necessary, and he hoped that supplies to meet tMs ex- ««a«etheamy. 
pense would be granted.^’ At the same time he by no means in- 
tended to remove any of those Eoman Catholic officers who had served 
him so faithfully, although disqualified by the Test Act. He thus 
touched on both points on which the High Tories felt most strongly. 
The Opposition, headed by Seymour, at once proceeded to oppose the 
increase of the army; but the first trial of strength between the 
parties occurred upon the question whether the supplies should be 
discussed before the Test Act, according to the order in which these 
points occurred in the King’s speech. Every effort was made to secure 
a majority ; but even ia the House of Commons. wMch „ , 

had been chosen by the most unscrupulous exercise of both Lords and 
power, the Opposition were victorious by one vote. A 
petition against the infringement of the Test Act was then carried ; 
and, to complete the misfortune of the Government, the supply 
granted only am^iunted to half what the King demanded. The 
Commons would grant no more than ^6700,000. The Opposition also 
manifested itself in the House of Lords. Compton, Bishop of Lon- 
don, and Cavendish, Earl of Devonshire, began to act against the 
Court. In spite of the presence of the King, it became evident that 
Ms speech would meet with somewhat the same treatment as it had 
in the Commons ; the King therefore prorogued the Parliament. 

In his determination to support his own religion, James began to 
take steps wMch rapidly alienated from him his firmest james 
supporters in the Church of England. Although Charles 
had declared Mmself a Roman Catholic upon his deathbed, the 
step had been taken so quietly and secretly that it was stUl open to 
loyal Churchmen to believe that he had died an Anglican. James 
had found among his private papers a short recapitulation of the chief 
arguments agaiust Protestantism. TMs, although the arguments 
were of the most ordinary description, seemed to James so triumphant 
a piece of reasoning, that, without caring how much he shocked the 
feelings of loyal Protestants, he had it published, and was constantly 
referring to it. In fact, the restoration of the Eoman Catholic 
religion had now become Ms cMef object. 

The Court was divided into two parties. At the head of one was 
Rochester, the brother of James’s first wife, a passionate ^ 
man, of low morality, but a strong Churchman. Around ^ 
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Mm gathered the party of the English Church, and also the more 
moderate Catholics, such as Lords Powis and Bellasyse, who, partly 
from love of civil freedom, partly jfrom fear of the consequences, de- 
precated hasty measures. In close alliance with this party it is 
somewhat strange to find the Papal Legate, who was moreover acting 
in strict accordance with the wishes of the Pope himself. Political 
interests were for the time paramonnt at the Court of Eome. In the 
quarrel then raging between the Jesuits and the Jansenists, Innocent 
XI. had in some degree adopted the cause of the latter, while Louis 
XIY. of Prance was the champion of the Jesuits. The Pope’s quarrel 
with Louis had induced him naturally to seek his allies among the 
enemies of Prance. He had connected Mmself not only with Austria, 
but with the Protestant Dutch. It would have much strengthened 
Ms cause could England have been added to this alliance. But such 
a step was possible only if James was at one with his Parliament ; 
the Pope therefore strongly deprecated any of those vigorous measures 
for the restoration of Catholicism wMch would inevitably cause a 
breach between James and his people. 

Against tMs party were arrayed a cabal of extreiae Catholic parti- 
sans, such as the Irishman Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel ; the Jesuit Petre, 
who represented the interests of that powerful association ; and as 
their chief, Sunderland, anxious at all price to destroy the influence of 
Rochester and to obtain supreme hold on the Government The 
struggle for pre-eminence was sharp. Rochester’s party did not dis- 
dain to use the influence of Catherine Sedley, the King’s mistress; 
but the religious influence of Petre and the anger of the Queen 
succeeded in driving her from the Court. Prom that time Rochester’s 
influence began to decline. Everything showed the 
triumph of Sunderland’s party. The King openly de- 
oathouc party, dared that all thought of entering upon an independent 
foreign policy was over. He prorogued the Parliament till Ho- 
Pariiament vember. He sent a stately embassy, under Castlemaine, 
proropwd. to Eome, where however it was but coldly received, 
and when a large subscription was raised for the Huguenot exiles 
from Prance, unable to withdraw a royal letter in them favour, 
he forbade aU preaching on the subject, and would not let them touch 
a penny of the money unless they accepted the Anglican form of 
worsMp. 

These measures were hut preparatory. He believed himself 
posse^d of two powers which, unless checked by Parliament — ^wMoh 
he prorogued a second time— would enable him to do all he wanted in 
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England, By the dispengdng power he could admit Roman Catholics 
to all offices ; by his position as Head of the Church i)i,peiuin« 
coerce the clergy to obedience. Charles II. had in power awerted. 
1672 attempted a genera} declaration of indulgence. This he had 
been forced to withdraw, and solemnly to declare illegal. It was 
not however so clear that the right of di^ensing with the action of 
penal statutes in individual cases was not still part of the prerogative, 
a sort of exercise beforehand of the royal right of pardon, James 
determined to get the question settled by law. He therefore dis- 
covered the sentiments of the judges, and displaced those whom he 
found opposed to him. In the same way he found it necessary to 
turn out of office Finch, the Solicitor-General, and to appoint in his 
place Thomas Powis, a man of no ability, but lihely to ^pi,eid by 
prove subservient. With counsel and judges thus ready, 
a sham suit was instituted by one of his servants against Sir Edward 
Hales, a Roman Catholic, and Colonel of a regiment. He sued him for 
the penalty of ;6500, to which he was liable for not having received the 
sacrament in the Church of England for three months. The facts were 
allowed, and the*question of law was tried. The Chief-Justice, Sir 
Edward Herbert, declared that of the twelve judges eleven thought 
that the King had the right to dispense with a particular statute on 
particular cases. It is possible that the one dissentient gave his vote 
according to order, to give an air of plausibility to the judgment. 

The King at once acted with his newly-fortified power. He autho- 
rized Roman CathoHcs to hold ecclesiastical benefices, uiea to giro 
Obadiah Walker retained the Mastership of University 
College, Oxford, and the College became in fact a Roman c^ttouci. 
Catholic seminary, where a printing-press and chapel were estab- 
lished. More important than this, the Beanery of Christ Church, 
not only a University but a Cathedral office, was given to Massey, a 
Roman Catholic, ami two of three Sees vacant at that time were 
given, if not to avowed, yet to concealed Catholics. J ames’s power as 
Supreme Head of the Church was checked by Ms want of coercive 
machinery. He therefore proceeded to re-establish the mgh omxai»- 
Court of High Commission, at the head of which he put 
the infamous Jeffireys, and by aid of wMch he at once les#. 
proceeded to suspend Compton, Bishop of London, because he had 
refused to prevent one Sharp from preachiug against the Roman 
Catholics. Not content with these Bl^l acts, James further excited 
the anger of the inhabitants of London, tiU they broke out into open 
riot, by exhibiting before their eyes all the paraphernalia of the 
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Roman religion. He used this riot as an excuse for forwarding 
p«maa«nt army other great plan, and formed a permanent encamp- 
at Hoaasiow. of regular troops upon Hounslow Heath. 

Similar action had also produced muclvdiscontent in Scotland, 
action The Earl of Perth, the Chancellor, and his brother Lord 
in Scotland, Melfort, the Secretary of State, having apostatized 
to the Roman Church, secured the fall of Queensberry, the 
Lord-Treasurer, and were attempting to remove the disabilities 
of Catholics, while continuing the persecution of the Covenan- 
ters. They hoped the Estates would support them, but although 
general toleration might "have been carried, support of the Roman 
Catholics alone found no favour. The Lords of the Articles, them- 
selves named by the Crown, refused to propose such a measure. 
Even a very much softened Act, allowing Roman Catholics private 
worship, was thrown out. The Parliament, therefore, like the Eng- 
lish Assembly, was prorogued, and arbitrary government in fact 
established. The King filled up on his own authority municipal 
offices, and annulled aU Acts against Papists. 

In Ireland the same work wns going on; but ‘*lhere the circum- 
stances were different. For in that country there was 
“ * “ an indissoluble connection between the interests of re- 


ligion and of race, so that any attempt to replace the Catholics in a 
position ot supremacy or even of equality was in fact to destroy the 
predominance of the English race, which had been secured by the 
FiwtAotof Settlement The settlement of Ireland, begun 

setuemeat, by CromweR in person, was completed under his in- 
fluence by Ireton and Fleetwood, Ms sons-in-law. The 
measures taken had been of the severest description, and aimed at 
the thorough subjugation of the island, not only in the interests of 


Protestantism, but in those of the Commonwealth and of England. 
A certain number, about 200, of the insurgents of 1641 were exe- 
cuted; all officers in the late Catholic army were banished, each 
chief taking with him a certain number of men, so that between 
30,000 and 40,000 of the Catholic population withdrew to the Con- 
tinent, and took service with foreign powers. The Royalists and 
Catholics were then arranged in classes, and their property confiscated 
in various proportions, according to the degree in wMch they had 
been implicated with the Catholic confederates of Kilkenny. All 
the larger Catholic landowners were thus deprived of from one to 
two thirds of their estates. They were not even allowed to keep the 
JTMidue of thw old estates, but obliged to accept an equivalent in 
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Commught and Clare, for it was tlie intention of the Government 
to restrict the Catholics and Irish to the right hank of the Shannon. 
The estates thus left deserted in ten of the counties on the left hank 
were set aside for the English adventurers who had advanced money 
at the heginning of the !?rish disturbances, and to pay the arrears due 
to Cromwell’s army. The vacant lands in Dublin, Cork, Kildare, 
and Carlow were reserved for future disposal. A certain number of 
the dispossessed proprietors refused to accept the alternative offered 
them in Glare and Connaught, and took to the mountains and bogs, 
but 800,000 acres beyond the Shannon were thus occupied. Strict 
martial law was established to secure the carrying out of this sweeping 
measure, and very severe laws against the Catholic religion passed. 
On the succession of Charles II., similar difficulties with regard to 
the land with those which had arisen in England met him in Ireland. 
It was difficult to dispossess the adventurers whose claims had been 
accepted by Charles L, and dangerous to touch the pro- 
perty of so fonnidabie a body as the Commonwealth settlement, 
soldiers. Yet thousands of petitions were presented, de- 
manding restitution of property by banished Eoyalists, both Pro- 
testants and Catholics, many of whom had held aloof from the Kil- 
kenny rebels, by officers who had served in the Royalist not the 
Catholic army, and by others who had served in the royal army in 
Flanders. There was yet a considerable amount of forfeited land 
undistributed, and relying upon this resource, an Act of Settlement 
was passed, by which the adventurers and Commonwealth soldiers 
were to keep their possessions, or be compensated from the funds in 
hand ; and all Royalists, whether Catholic or Protestant, innocent of 
rebellion, were to be restored to their estates, and those who had not 
accepted the grants in Clare and Coimaught were to get back their 
property. But when this Act came to be executed insuperable 
difficulties were found to exist. The funds at the King’s command 
had been so exhausted by lavish grants to great lords and to the 
Church, that there was nothing left to meet the claims of those whom 
the Commissioners had declared innocent, and who amounted U 
upwards of 3000. After some years of disturbance, the soldiers, 
adventurers, and those who had lately received grants, consented to 
yield up a third of what they had gained; and, by an explanatory 
Act passed in 1665, the claims of the RoyaHst officers and some 
fifty-four Catholics were allowed, and paid out of this new fond. 
All the rest of the very numerous claims were simply disre- 
garded. When the transaction was completed, its results appear to 
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have been that about one-half of the island previously in the hands 
of Protestants remained unchanged j of the other half "which had 
been forfeited, about two-thirds now remained also in the hands of 
Protestants, the remaining one-third only having been restored to 
Catholic proprietors. So complete was the 'English supremacy thus 
established, that one Papist only had been returned to Parliament 
since the Eestoration. A wise governor, having the good of England 
at heart, would have attempted to uphold the Act of Settlement, 
, , while employing able men of both races. But James, 

the wbIi urged by Tyrconnel, seemed determmed to destroy the 

cathoUcs. English supremacy, to lavish all 

his favours on the Celts and Catholics, and even, should need arise, 
to use an Irish army against his English subjects. Clarendon, 
Rochester’s brother, was sent over as Lord-Lieutenant; but he 
Tywoxmei Speedily found that the real power was in the hands of 
caSendon Tyiconnel ; and when that nobleman came himself to 
1687. Ireland in the capacity of general, it became evidently the 

intention to fdl the entire army, both ofiScers and privates, with men 
of native birth. Many of the Protestants fled to England. At length 
Clarendon, who was a staunch Churchman, was told .that he was not 
zealous enough for the King, and his place was taken by Tyrconnel 

About the same time Sunderland’s party completed their victory 
locheBtarii hj Securing the fall of Rochester. It was in vain that 
he had done everything that the King req^uired, had 
even lowered himself to pretend that he was beginning to q^uestion 
the truth of his Protestant belief ; the choice was at length put to 
him to change his religion or to lose his place. One spark of honesty 
which was left in him showed itself, and he gave up his post as Lord 
Treasurer. This office was then put into Commission, at the head of 
which was placed Lord BeUasyse, a Roman Catholic. 

The faU of the Hydes marks the final triumph of the extreme Catholic 
Deciaratton of With reckless disregard of consequences James 

todnigeno^ determined on a sweeping measure, the declaration of a 

apm 4. general indulgence, by which he hoped to gain the sup- 

port of the Protestant Dissenters. The Declaration was issued on the 
4th of April In it, by his sole authority, he annulled all penal laws 
and all religious tests. It was plain that in this he was acting wholly 
illegally. So broad a measure was very different from his dispensa- 
tion in the case of Sir Edward Hales, and was in direct contravention 
of the law M declared after a similar effort of Charles 11. James was 
disappointed in its effect Althoi^h some few of the Konconformists 
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gave kmi their adhesion, and othera were glad to enjoy the indul- 
gence, the greater part of them, in their love for civil gt-pong 
liberty, expressed disapprobation of the measure. It opposition* 
was plain to them, in fac^ that it was only an indirect way of opening 
the door to the Catholics, who already presided at the Treasury, and 
held the Lieutenancy of Ireland and the Privy Seal 

AU these measures had raised so strong an opposition in England 
that James was afraid to meet his Parliament. The The Whig* 
Whig party indeed, joined by the greater part of the 
Tories, was again raising its head, and had found a orange, 
leader in the Prince of Orange. Bis ambassador, Dyckvelt, entered 
into close relations with the Opposition ,• and although the Prince 
declined immediate action, he henceforward watched with close 
attention the turn of affairs in England. Afraid to meet his Par- 
liament, James dissolved it, and proceeded in his high-handed 
course. 

The Court of High Commission had as yet confined itself to spirit- 
ual functions. It now began to attack the property of Pnrtuet aggrei- 
its victims. In I’ebruaiy 1687, contrary to all law, the 
University of Cambridge was ordered to give the degree Oonadiiion, 
of Master of Arts to a Benedictine monk called Francis. The Uni- 
versity declined, unless he would take the usual oaths. The Yice- 
Chancellor and deputies jfrom the Senate, among whom was Sir 
Isaac Newton, were summoned before the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
and after being rated by Jeffreys, the Vice-ChanceUor was deprived 
of his ofiice and of his salary as Master of the College, which was 
freehold property. At Oxford the same line of conduct cmixUe* 
was pursued. The President of Magdalen College had 
died. The Fellows had a right to elect his successor j when they 
met for the purpose they found that the King had recommended 
Anthony Farmer, a man of notoriously bad life and a Eoman Catho- 
lic. Their protestations were without effect. They therefore pro- 
ceeded to elect, contrary to the King’s mandate, John Hough, one of 
their number. They were summoned before the High Commission, 
but in i^ite of Je&eys’ bullying, the proof of Farmer’s unfitness 
was so plain that his election was not pressed. In his place Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, was nominated 5 but the Fellows lepHed that 
Hough was duly elected, and refused to accept anybody else. In 
the summer the King, during a progress, visited Oxford. He there 
had an interview with the FellowB, but found them still firm. Con- 
sequently, a special commission was sent down, which, after ejecting 
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Hough, installed Parker, and turned all the Fellows out of the 
College, making them incapable of holding any Church preferment 
Shortly afterwards the “demies'' or scholars of the College, who 
had shown sympathy with the ejected Fdlows, were themselves 
turned out ; and the death of Parker enabled the King to put in 
a Roman Catholic President, and to fill the College with Roman 
Catholic Fellows. 

The chief dread of James’s advisers was lest the death of the King 
without children should put Mary and her husband, the Prince of 
Orange, on the throne. All their work would then be undone, and 
probably bitter revenge taken for it. They were therefore delighted 
when it was reported as probable that the Queen might have a child, 
sdiemesfor before that, they had been planning to change the 

acathouc successiou ; it was hoped that Anne might become 

jttccesBor. Roman Catholic, and that then the throne might be 
passed on to her. They found her, however, obstinate, and the more 
violent of them had had thoughts of putting either the Duke of Ber- 
wick, or some other Papist, not of royal blood, on the throne. James 
and Tyrconnel had also set on foot a plan for separating Ireland from 
England, and putting it under the protection of France. These plans 
seemed now unnecessaiy ; and the King considered his system 
triumphant if he could but get a Parliamentary sanction for it. Both 
the electors and the House of Lords, he knew, were strongly opposed 
to hifn. 

A favourable Parliament could only be obtained by violent eacer- 
His vaitt at- tions of power. From these, however, James did not 
i shrink. He set to work to organize the electoral body. 

Parliament. A Committee of seven Privy Councillors was appointed 
to regulate the corporations, and branch committees were scattered 
through the country. For the returns from the counties the King 
trusted to the Lords-Lieutenant. He ordered them to assemble the 
deputy-lieutenants and justices, to inquire whether they would assist 
the King’s measures, and to furnish lists of Papists and Noncon- 
formists fitted for ofiBlce. Half the Lords-Lieutenant at once resigned, 
numbering among them the greatest of the nobility of England. 
Their places were occupied by creatures of the Comt Thus Jeffreys 
had two counties ,* to the Duke of Berwick was intrusted Hamp- 
shire ; to Preston the counties of the North. The plan was a com- 
plete failure. The country gentry, whether Whig or Tory, were 
now thoroughly roimed, A clever ambiguous form of answer was 
dreulated, whirifi they aB accepted ; and in qpite of all the efforts of 
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the Lords-Lieutenant, it was evident that the elections must go 
against the Court The regulators of the corporations found the 
same state of affairs ; it was in vain that they destroyed and 
remade corporations ajain and again in a few weeks ; the new 
authorities were as firm as their predecessors. It was plain that 
all hope of a favourable Parliament had disappeared. James still 
however declared that he intended to call one not later than next 
November. 

Meanwhile he published a second Declaration of Indulgence, much 
the same as the preceding one ; but the clergy, to their ordw* nedara- 
horror, shortly heard that an order in Council had been “°nca°to^t «ad 
made that this Declaration was to be read in the churches Jn dwrches, 
in London on the 20th of May and on the following Sunday, in the 
rest oi England on the two first Sundays of June. This was a bur- 
den too heavy for the Church to bear. In spite of their doctrine of non- 
resistance, it was impossible for them quietly to publish a Declara- 
tion which they knew full well was intended for their destruction. 
The public mind was in the greatest excitement, for the clergy were 
afraid that the’* Nonconformists, thinking only of toleration for 
themselves, might accept the Declaration. The Nonconformists, 
however, acted with noble patriotismu They solemnly refused to 
accept or countenance so grave a breach of the Constitution. With 
their hands thus strengthened, the London clergy determined that 
they would not read the Declaration ; and at a meeting at Lambeth, 
Sancroft, the Primate, drew up a petition full of assertions of loyalty, 
but begging to be free from the necessity of breaking the law, by 
reading an illegal Declaration in tiie midst of public service. This 
paper was signed by the Archbishop and six Bishops. ^ 

With this petition they repaired to the King, having first Bishopi petiti** 
asked Sunderland to present it. James, taken by sur- *^‘‘**- 
prise, received them very roughly, declaring it was the standard of 
rebellion. By some means the petition was printed and circulated 
immediately, and was rapidly bought up throughout the country. 
The petition was presented on the Eriday before the 20th of May. 
On that day the people thronged the churches to hear what would 
happen. Eouc o^y of the London clergy attempted to read the 
Declaration, and their congregations left the church as soon as they 
began to read. 

The King, somewhat frightened at this demonstration, determined, 

1 Ken of Bath and Wells, WWte of Peterboroni^li, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Trelawney of 
Bristol, Lake of CMcheater, and Tomer of Ely. 
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on the advice of JefiEreys, to brir^ the Bishops before the King’s 
Bench for having published a seditious libel. He felt sare of the 
partisan judges he had appointed, and of the jury nominated in 
London, now that the charter of that city had been forfeited. When 
summoned before the Council, for a long time the Bishops refused 
to acknowledge their writing, but when absolutely commanded by the 
King to answer, they naturally supposed that there was an implied 
promise that their word should not be used against them, and con- 
fessed their signatures. They were ordered to find bail, 
the Tower. but pleaded that they were Peers, and not bound to do 
Jimes. gQ therefore committed to the 

Tower. The excitement was prodigious. They passed down the 
river between lines of boats full of enthusiastic people calling on 
God to bless them; the very sentinels at the Tower prayed for 
their blessing, and drank to their health. Many of the most im- 
portant of the Peers crowded to pay their respects to them, and 
what was still more offensive to the King, a deputation of Noncon- 
formists waited upon them. The King insisted on carrymg through 
the trial They were brought to the King’s Bene)?-, and discharged 
upon their own recognisances. In the midst of the agitation, the 
birth of the Prince of Wales took place (June 10), but as the nation 
universally believed the child to be supposititious, and the birth a 
mere invention of the Jesuits to exclude the Princess Mary from her 
due, it only added to the popular excitement. 

At length the trial took place. The handwriting was only proved 
by producing the clerk of the Council, who could swear to the Bishops 
Tiieirtri*!. having there confessed their signatures. It was plain 
from the way in which this evidence was introduced 
that the prosecution was itself ashamed of using it. The next step 
was to prove the publication, and as no one had been present when 
the petition was presented, this seemed impossible. The Judges 
were already summing up, a verdict of acquittal seemed necessary, 
when Pinch, one of the Bishops’ counsel, checked the proceedings, 
and asked to be heard. This step was nearly disastrous. Before the 
summing up was resumed, news was brought to the Solicitor-General 
that the Lord President could prove the publishing of the libel, and 
the traitor Sunderland, who, finding his influence waning, had lately, 
though notoriously an unbeliever, professed himself a Eoman Catholic, 
appeared in the box, and told how the Bishops had begged Mm to 
present the petition. The technical difficulties being thus removed, 
the question was tried on its merits. After a trial of some houm, in 
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which the prisoners’ counsel had obviously the best of the argoment, 
and which was closed by a terse, unanswerable speech from their junior 
counsel, Summers, the judges proceeded to give their judgments. 
They all, even Wright, the venal Chief-Justice, were afraid openly to 
uphold the indulgence, lad one of them, Powell, was bold enough to 
assert his firm belief in its illegality, but the jury could not at first 
agree. The night was passed by the whole town in a feverish anxiety. 
One of the jury, Arnold, the royal brewer, refused for a long time to 
risk the King’s patronage by a hostile verdict ; he was at length over- 
persuaded, and a verdict of "not guilty” was followed by Acquitui. 
an explosion of enthusiastic joy such as has seldom been 5®* 
seen. The very army at Hounslow, which the King had only just 
reviewed, burst into joyful shouts at the news, even before the King 
was out of hearing. 

That very same day Admiral Herbert, dressed in the clothes of a 
common sdlor, left London, to take to Holland a letter signed by 
seven names, representing great sections of popular opinion, req^uest- 
ing William, Prince of Orange, to bring an army into jn^tation «nt 
England, to secuae the liberties of the people. These towmiamof 
names were those of Henry Sidney, the brother of Alger- 
non j the Earl of Devonshire, who was regarded as the chief of the old 
Whigs ; Shrewsbury ; Danby, the old Tory minister of Charles II. j 
Bishop Compton, the suspended Bishop of London, who had been the 
tutor to the Princess of Orange ; Lumley j and Edward Kusseli, who 
had been the first to bring to the Prince of Orange the suggestion that 
he should appear in arms in England. The invitation set forth the 
injuries of England, the discontent of the people, and the excellence 
of the opportunity. The gentlemen who had signed the document 
pledged themselves to join him. 

The invitation, backed by such important names, was accepted by 
WiUiam, though indeed the difficulties in the way of wiiiim'* m- 
his undertaking appeared almost insuperable. In Eng- 
land the temper of the majority of the people, though at present in 
his favour, might speedily turn agsdnst him. A victory which should 
arouse the national pride would be almost as disastrous as a defeat. 
In his own country he had to expect the opposition of that great 
oligarchic party which was the hereditary opponent of the House of 
Orange, War and peace, alliances and taxation, rested with the 
States-General ; but that body could only act on the approval of the 
provincial states. Those provincial states could only give that ap- 
proval after it had been given by all the towns represented in them. 
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Tte obstinate veto of one town would therefore prevent the States- 
General from acting. Such a veto William had every reason to ex- 
pect from Amsterdam, where the oligarchic and French party was 
very powerful Besides these particular dMcnlties, there was one of 
a more general character. William^s views were those of a European, 
not of a Dutch statesman. His object was to curtail the power of 
France. For that purpose he had with consummate skill consoE- 
dated a great alliance in Europe, consisting of members of both the 
Protestant and Catholic communions. The addition of England to 
that alliance would be of the highest value, but even for so valuable 
a prise nothing must he risked which might shake the stability of 
those connections which had already been established. Now the 
success of the great general scheme of William depended on his 
keeping together a vast alliance, consisting of both Protestant and 
Catholic states. If he threw' himself too heartily into the quarrel in 
England as a religious quarrel, the choices were great that he would 
have to break with his Catholic allies. 

His task was lightened by the infatuation of James and the 
Removed by tha erxors of Louis. Jamei|-would naturally 

foUyofWi have relied chiefly upon the clergy, who habitually up- 
eaemiei. theory of passive resistance, and upon the army 

which he had enrolled for his own express pu3p)ose8, and into which 
he had introduced many CathoEcs, in virtue of the dispensing power 
which he claimed. He proceeded to shock the loyalty both of the 
clergy and the army. FuU of anger at the acquittal of the Bishops, 
he determined to act in future through a less scrupulous court than 
the Court of King’s Bench. Within a fortnight of the trial, an order 
was given to all chancellors of dioceses and archdeacons to return to 
the High Commission a list of those who had failed to read the 
Declaration. Their number was probably Ettle short of 10,000. His 
intended vengeance was indeed foiled ; the archdeacons and chanceEors 
did not send up the lists ; when the High Commission met, it had 
no ground on which to proceed j but the threat ot vengeance none 
the less aEenated the clergy. Wh&t had most distressed the King, 
after the acquittal of the Bishops, was the conduct of the army, whose 
joyful cheers he had heard as he drove from Hounslow to London. 
He felt that he could not rely upon the soldiers. His more energetic 
counseEoxs urged him to bring over those Irish forces which Tyrconnel 
had been organizing. Afraid to bring over the whole army, which 
might perhaps have re-established his authority, he was yet foolish 
enough to bring over considerable numbers, too few to effect his 
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purpose, but enough to excite the anger of the English regiments 
with which he incorporated them. By these means the English 
troops were so irritated that the lieutenant-colonel and five captains 
of one regiment alone refused to serve if the Irish recruits were 
admitted ; while the wliole nation, who regarded the Irish as bar- 
barians, were excited to anger, and the danger of shocking the 
national pride which William had feared was removed. The defeat 
of James’s army, half composed of barbarous Irish, by the Dutch 
troops and their English allies, would have caused no displeasure to 
the people. 

While James thus removed William's chief difiiculties in England, 
Louis was pursuing the same course abroad. His conduct to the 
Protestants after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was such as to 
excite the strongest anger in Holland. As if this was not enough, he 
proceeded to interfere with what was, if possible, dearer to the Dutch 
than their religion, namely, their trade. He passed laws prohibiting 
the importation of several of the chief articles of commerce, notably 
their herrings. The consequence was much commercial distress, 
and so completemn alienation of aU classes from the French interests, 
that William had little to fear from Ms compatriots. There remained 
the difficulty of insuring the co-operation of William’s Catholic allies. 
Louis took the opportunity of alienating the Pope. The right of 
asylum and freedom from Government interference had been enjoyed 
by the foreign embassies at Rome. The privileges had been ex- 
tended to considerable distances round those embassies. The Pope, 
eager for the better government of Ms city, had persuaded all the 
nations to give up this pernicious right, with the exception of Louis. 
In the haughtiest and most overbearing manner, Louis sent troops to 
Rome, and established his ambassador in Ms old privileges by force 
of arms. Nor was this all The archbishopric of Cologne had 
become vacant. Louis wished to establish his influence in tMs dis- 
trict, wMch gave Mm access to the Rhine. By intrigues he believed 
he had secured the election of Fiirstensburg, Bishop of Strasburg. 
The rival of Furstensburg was Prince Clement of Bavaria, As both 
claimants were Bishops, m accordance with the rules of the Church 
the votes of two-thirds of the Chapter of Cologne were necessary 
for their election. The Pope contrived to secure more than a third, 
and as Prince Clement alone had the Papal dispensation to accept 
the archbishopric, he was declared elected. Louis wrote very 
bitterly on the subject, and it was plain that he intended to uphold 
the claims of Ms candidate by arms. 
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These steps of his enemieS; together mth the skill with which he 
fie prepare* for presented his undertaking to the Catholics as 

M* descent on political and aimed against France, to the Protestants 
England. ^ religious and aimed againsj: Catholicism, enabled 
William to triumph over the difiB-culties wMch beset hinri j and he 
proceeded to make great preparations, both naval and military, veiling 
them under the thin excuse of an expedition against the Algerine 
pirates, who had lately appeared in the North of Europe. While 
thus engaged, William received from England an offer of support 
from two men of the greatest importance. One of these was Sunder- 
land, the most trusted minister of James. This unprincipled noble- 
man, to retain his offices, had lately become a convert to the Eomish 
religion. But now seeing the threatened reaction against James, he 
contrived, by means of his wife and her lover Henry Sidney, to keep 
Willia m well informed of what was going on in England. The other 
offer of friendship came from a man of even lower principles, but of 
greater talents, Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough. He and 
his wife had become absolute masters of the Princess Anne. His acces- 
sion to William's plans therefore implied that of tUe Princess. He 
was moreover really at the head of the army, though Eeversham was 
nominally its leader, and now devoted himself with the basest treachery 
to the task of undermining the fidelity of the commanders of the 
army, while declaring his loyalty to James, and became in fact the 
head of a great plot for the desertion of the monarch. 

It was in vain that to the eyes of all Europe the objects of William’s 
jime* obiti- preparations were obvious; James refused to believe 
Eat6iyraftue«to them. It was in vain that Louis attempted to save 
takewMBiBg. himself, and declared to the States- 

General that he had taken the K i ng of England under his 
protection, and should treat any action against him as a 
declaration of war. James, with ill-timed anger, declared that 
this was not so, and asked whether he had fallen so low as to 
require, like a petty Elector of Cologne, the support of France, for- 
getting at the wrong moment the servile position with regard to that 
country he had been contented so long to occupy. Thus did he throw 
away his last chance, Louis, justly angry at his display of pride, 
withdrew the troops he was preparing to pour into the Spanish 
Netherlands, and began a rapid and successM campaign against the 
Imperialists on the Rhine. 

This movement withdrew the last danger from William, and gave 
him time to carry out his plans. He could now without daj^ei 
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demand the approval of the States-General, and having obtained it; 
he appointed Schomberg, the greatest soldier of the time (who was 
now a fugitive from France on account of his religion), his second in 
command, and issued a great Declaration, drawn up with 
much skill by his friend, •the Grand-pensioner Fagel, and ua Deciaratton. 
translated by Burnet, Princess Mary’s chaplain, and 
subsequently Bishop of Salisbury. In this he calmly recapitulated 
all the unconstitutional acts of James — ^the admission of Papists into 
the public service, the establishment of the High Commission Court, 
the dismissal of officers for refusing to support the Court policy, the 
confiscation of the charters, the degradation of the judicial bench, 
the trial of the Bishops for a respectful petition. He then declared 
that, as husband of the heiress of England (for grave doubts hung 
over the birth of the young Prince of Wales), and in compliance with 
the request of many Lords, both spiritual and temporal, he was going 
to England with an armed force, sufficient to secure a free and legal 
Parliament, by the decision of which he pledged himself to abide. 

The appearance of this Declaration at length convinced James of 
his danger, and hastily took a series of steps which 
he hoped might yet conciliate his subjects. He promised vincedl make« 
to protect the Church and maintain the Act of Uni- 
formity ; he rescinded Compton’s suspension ; he offered to exclude 
Roman Catholics from the House of Commons j he replaced 
magistrates who had been dismissed for their constitutional conduct ; 
on the petition of the clergy, he abolished the Court of High Com- 
mission ; he restored the charter to the City of London j put back the 
excluded Fellows of Magdalen College ; and returned the confiscated 
charters to the boroughs. On the dispensing power, however, he 
would not retract. But these concessions were too late ; they were too 
obviously the fruit of fear. Mistrust, the growth of many years, 
could not be so easily effaced. At the same time, suspecting the 
duplicity of Sunderland, he removed him from his office, appointing 
Preston in his place. 

Meanwhile William, after being driven back once by the winds, on 
the 2nd of November started a second time from Holland, and led 
his fleet of nearly 600 vessels through the Straits. To 
avoid insulting the English pride, Herbert was put in 
command of the fleet. At first he proceeded northward, and aU 
men expected the landing would be in Yorkshire, where indeed 
William’s Mends had already prepared to receive him ; but suddenly 
changing his course, and sailing b^ore a prosperous wind which held 
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tte Englisli fleet ia the Thames, he turned towards Devonshire, and 
on the 5th of November reached Torbay. For an instant it seemed 
as if, after all, his hopes would be frustrated. In the haze he passed 
beyond his appointed landing-place. The next port, Plymouth, was 
garrisoned for James. It was hopeless to return in the teeth of the 
east wind ; suddenly the wind changed, the haze rose, and he was en- 
abled to enter quietly into Torbay, while at the same 
Advancea to time the Wind, freshening to a gale, drove back Daxt- 
mouth and the English fleet, which had come in close 
pursuit William advanced to Exeter, and was weU received by the 
common people, though for some time no one of importance joined him. 
This was partly caused by the change of his place of landing ; he had 
been expected in the North, and would there have found his friends 
ready j partly also by the terrible impression that the Bloody Assizes 
had made in the West country. Men were afraid to risk all till they 
saw that the invasion was something more than the careless expedition 
of the ill-fated Monmouth. At length, however, the gentlemen began 
to come in. Danby and Devonshire oiganized an insurrection in the 
North, of which Nottingham became the centre, (^.her men of im- 
portance, as Seymour, Lord Colchester, and the Earl of Abingdon, 
Joined him. His residence at Exeter began to assume the appearance 
of a Court. 

The royal army, under Feversham, had been meanwhile collecting 
at Salisbury. But now the deep villany of Churchill began to dis- 
close itself It was first seen in the desertion of Combiiy, the 
churchui'i eldest son of Clarendon. This young oflicer found him , 
trewottftt self, by Churchill’s management, chief in command at 
Salisbury. He suddenly ordered three regiments to 
attend him, and pushed westwards, professing to be leading them 
against some of the Prince’s troops stationed at Honiton. On their 
march, the suspicion of the officers was aroused j they refused to pro- 
ceed further without seeiug Combuiy’s orders. He had none to show, 
and finding that his treachery was suspected, fled alone to the Prince. 
Some of his troops, separated from the main body, completed their 
march. They found the forces at Honiton weU prepared to receive 
them, and it seems plain that Comhuiy’s intention had been to hand 
the three regiments over into their enemy’s power. The King him- 
self now took command of the army at Salisbury, and almost fell a 
victim to a second machination of Churchill’s. Eirke and Trekwney 
commanded the regiments which had been brought from Tangier, 
and were stationed at Warminster. They had hitherto been strong 
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in their assertions of loyalty. CliuicMll persuaded the ITing to go 
and inspect these regiments, and he was o:dy prevented by a sudden 
bleeding of the nose. He had scarcely recovered when he heard that 
the two colonels had deserted to the Prince, and that Churchill, with 
a protest that his conscilhce would no longer allow him to oppose the 
Protestant cause, had followed their example. Step by step fresh 
instances of the same plot came to light. The advance of the Prince 
compelled the King to fall back towards London. At Andover, 
Prince George of Denmark and the Duke of Ormond, who had been 
supping with him the night before, deserted, and the treachery with 
which he was surrounded seemed complete when, on his arrival in 
London, he heard that, at the instigation of the Churchills, his 
daughter Anne had just fled and joined the Northern rebels. 

On reaching London, James summoned all the Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, then in town, and asked their advice. At the persua- 
sion of Halifax, who, in accordance with his usual way of thinking, 
hoped to play the mediator between the two parties, the 
King decided on sending commissioners to treat with commiaitionsrs 
the Prince. Halto, Nottingham, and Godolphin were *" ****** 
chosen. Writs were prepared at the same time for a new Parlia- 
ment ; free pardon was granted to all those in rebellion, and the 
Papist governor of the Tower was removed. 

The negotiation and these concessions were a mere blind. James 
had already made up his mind He only wanted to get his wife and 
child safe out of England He would then himself fly Meanwhile de- 
either to France or to Ireland, where he still had hopes to fly- 
of re-establishing his authority. He at once set about the project. 
It seemed even to his blends so pusillanimous, that Dartmouth, who 
commanded the fleet at Portsmouth, refused to take the Queen and 
the little Prince to France. They had to he recalled to London, and 
smuggled away under the care of a French gentleman named Lauzun 
Freed from domestic anxiety, the King could now study his own 
safety. The negotiations with the CommissioEers were carried on 
with all solemnity at Hungerford The noblemen and gentlemen 
who were with William were somewhat divided in opinion as to 
whether negotiations should he opened or not. After a length- 
ened discussion, the question was settled in the negative j hut 
William, who was anxious that nothing which he might do should 
seem either the act of a conqueror or to press hardly upon the King, 
and who believed, as it proved correctly, that he might safely trust 
James to destroy his own cause, overruled the decision. He 
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that the Parliament which James had summoned should meet ; he 
agreed even to the demand that his army should not approach within 
forty miles of London while the Parliament was sitting ; but at the 
same time, holding that a Parliament could not be free in the pre- 
sence of the King’s army, demanded in turn that that army should not 
approach within forty miles upon the other side of London. He would 
thus be occupying the position of arbiter, allowing the nation to settle 
its own affairs. The CommissioneTs were astonished and delighted 
with the success of their mission, and wrote in most hopeftil terms to 
James. But the King was determined to complete his folly. Even 
ffls fiigjit. after the receipt of their letter he continued his prepara- 

Dec. 11 . tions for flight. As though to prove the thoroughness of 

the deception he had practised in negotiating, he burnt all the writs for 
the Parliament which had not yet been sent out, and in the hope of 
leaving inextricahle confusion behind him, took with him the Great 
Seal, and as he fled across the river with Sir Edward Hales, late 
Governor of the Tower, flung it into the stream. He then proceeded 
towards Sheemess, where he was met by a custom-house ship. No- 
thing could have suited William’s policy better ^-Ahan the King’s 
flight. Without any severity on his part, without in any way de- 
parting from his Declaration, he was free from his greatest difficulty. 

Nor was this aU. Halifax, whose adhesion was invaluable, enraged 
at the way in which he had been trifled with, henceforward heartily 
poiitiom Of thB joined William ; and a large section of the Tories, who 
held themselves bound by their allegiance while the 
King was in England, were ready to acknowledge, as they thought 
in accordance with their own principles, any King who might be 
placed upon the throne now vacant. 

The morning after James’s flight, London was in consternation. 
All men seemed to agree that there was nothing to be done but 
declare for the Prince. To preserve order for the moment, the Peers 
p«eri MnrniB in London took upon themselves the govem- 

thegorenmieat nient, and placing Sancroft, the Archbishop, at the head 
of their Council, issued a declamtion that they would join the Prince of 
Orange, and took the responsibility of keeping order meanwhile. It 
was wdl that some authority had been established, for London burst 
out into wild riots. The Boman Catholic houses and chapels were 
sacked and burnt, the houses of the Spanish and Tuscan ambassadors 
pillaged. In the midst of the tumult J effreys was discovered, and with 
difficulty saved from the savage vengeance of the mob. The following 
night, inown as ‘‘ tire Irish night,” rumours were spread that the wild 
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Irish army of Feversham, which the King, to increase the disorder, 
had disbanded, was coming to bum the City. The rumour was a 
false one, but the ezcitement for the moment was extreme, all Lon- 
don rushed to arms, and the streets were barricaded, 

Nothing but William’s presence could restore order. He approaciwi 
therefore hurried towards London, having previously ^“**®“* 
instructed Churchill to bring the dispersed army again into discipline. 

It seemed as if the struggle was over, as if nothing was wanted 
to complete the triumph of William, when, to the distress of all 
moderate men, it appeared that James had been stopped by some 
Kentish fishermen, under the impression that he was a- fugitive 
Catholic, and after much insult, had been rescued from their hands 
and taken to Kochester. The reappearance of the King upon 
the scene, for he shortly returned to London, again withdrew from 
the Prince the adhesion of those Tories who were wiUmg to obey 
the Kmg“de facto.’' It seemed to William necessary to frighten 
James into a second flight. On his arrival in London, some slight 
show of loyalty having been exhibited, James plucked 

*' T. n • J J return*. 

np some courage: Whitehall was again crowded with 
Jesuits and Catholics. He expressed extreme displeasure with the 
Lords who had usurped his authority, and pressed for a personal inter- 
view with the Prince. The interview was refused ; so was his request 
to the Common Council of London, that they would secure his safety. 
The situation was now somewhat difficult. Wdliam was determined 
to come to London. Yet the presence of two commanders and two 
armies in one city was likely to be highly inconvenient. He insisted 
that. James should withdraw, recommending him to take up his 
residence at Ham. James had neither will nor courage to resist, but 
still, with the idea of a second flight, he begged to be allowed to go to 
Rochester. WUliam was only too glad to allow him to do so, and on 
the 18 th of December, James feU into the trap which William had 
set for him, rose in the dead of the night, attended nnauyoBcapBi 
only by his natural son Berwick, and took ship for 
France, where he was received by Louis with a cMvabrous respect 
which is almost touching. 

Again, then, William’s conrse was feirly dear before him, hut 
immense difficnlties beset him. Most of his friends 
urged him to assume the crown by right of conquest. 

Yet he felt that this would not only be giving the lie to his Declara- 
tion, but would also be injuring the feelings of a high-spirited nation, 
and inasmuch as no important fighting had really token place, would 
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be xintnie. He resolved to pursue to the Ml his constitutional policy. 
He summoned the Lords, and as no House of Commons could be for 
Ueddesforfc moment got at, he rec[uested all those gentlemen 
convention. who had sat in Parliament during the reign of Charles II. 
Jan, 22 , 1689. discuss the sKte of the nation. The 

upshot of this debate was that William should issue writs in his own 
name summoning a convention, freely elected, and to aU intents, 
except in name, a Parliament ; and that to this convention should be 
referred the question of the settlement of England. 

Almost identically the same course was followed with regard to 
Scotland. There, too, Protestant outbreaks had taken place, and the 
chief agents of James’s tyranny had been imprisoned or put to flight. 
A number of important Scotchmen being in London, were assembled 
to advise the Prince, and they recommended, that in Scotland, as 
in England, the Estates should be convened on the 14th of March 
following. 

As was certain to be the case, the elections, now free, were largely 
in favour of the Whigs. Yet still there was a considerable minority 
of Tories, almost all of whom, however, were iu favcgir of some strong 
course for securing future good government. The plan of the highest 
Three viewi of Torfes, among whom were most of the clergy, was to 
arranging the open a negotiation with James, and to let him return 
loeeaflrion. Conditions. A second plan, which originated with 

Sancroft, was to allow James to continue nominally on the thi’one, 
but to put the Government entirely into the hands of a regent named 
by Parliament. This seemed to Sancroft a way by which oaths of 
allegiance could he kept and good government secured. A third 
par^, at the head of which was Danhy, asserted that the English 
crown could not be vacant ; the flight of the King having terminated 
his reign, the Princess Mary, as next of kin~for he was willing to 
ignore the donhtM Prince of Wales— became ipso facto” Queen. 
The Whigs, on the other hand, throwing to the winds sdl notion of 
Divine right, asserted the principle which had been gradually accepted 
in England since the Eevolution of 1640, that the monarch held his 
position only in virtue of a contract with the people, that when that 
contract was broken the people had a right to remove him and to 
choose another Mng. In the Commons, the majority of the Whigs 
oommoni do- ^ much difficulty in arriv- 

duo the tbrau ing at a resolution. This resolution asserted that “King 
****“*• James II., having endeavoured tosubvert the Constitution 

oi the kingdom by breaking the original contract between King and 
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people, and by the advice of Jesrdts and other wicked people having 
violated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of 
the kingdom, had abdicated the Government, and that the throne had 
thereby became vacant.” In the Lords more difficulty arose. The 
Tories insisted upon discussing, first of all, the plan for the regency, 
and it was only lost by a majority of two. Danby had now the 
opportunity of bringing forward his plan. He had hitherto acted 
with the Whigs, but when the q^uestion was raised whether the throne 
was vacant or not, holding, as has been said, the view that this was 
impossible, he joined the Tories with his followers, and the majority 
decided in the negative. For a moment great difficulties arose. The 
House of Commons refused to accept any change in the resolution ,• 
the Lords for a time held firm. 

William all this time carefully abstained from declaring any 
opioion in the matter. But it now seemed as if his wife would 
probably be made Queen, while he himself must occupy the position 
of minister. The fidelity of Mary saved him from the awkward 
position. She wrote to Danby expressing her abhorrence of such a 
scheme. Sure of his wife’s views, William now expressed himself 
strongly. Danby gave way, and a sort of compromise csomproaia* 
was hit upon, by which it was declared that the throne pb. 
should be jSlled by William and Mary as joint sovereigns, the 
administration of Government being in the hands of the Prince. 



STATE OF SOCIETY. 

1660 - 1688 . 

I N reading the history of the later Stuarts, we cannot but be struck 
by the great change which has taken place since the Eestoration. 
Modem chMM- The shadow of the Middle Ages has wholly disappeared ; 
peri^d^f tie ourselves in presence of an entirely modem 

later stiwrt*. world, of d State of society easy to jimderstand, of a 
political life which, in most respects, exactly resembles our own. 

Europe had assumed the form which, with certain changes, it still 
wears. The Thirty Years' ‘War had completed the religious struggle. 

At the Peace of Westphalia, the Protestant and Catholic 
In Ewope. reljgions had found jfixed limits which have never since 
been materially ^tered. The shadowy importance of the mediaeval 
Empire had disappeared, the independence of the great Princes 
of Germany was acknowledged, and the Empire became little more 
than a loosely connected confederation. Spain, the great power of 
the last century, had been hurrying onward in its course of decay, 
and was no longer a source of dread to Europe, or a power whose 
frieifcdship or enmiiy was of the first importance in political calcula- 
tions. The short-lived greatness of Holland was already on the 
decline, though her fleets were still the most formidable in Europe, and 
her wealth increasing. The pre-eminence of Spain had passed to 
France. The consolidation of the monarchy was there completed ; the 
part she had taken in the later years of the Thirty Years’ War had 
secured her a position of paramount importance in Germany. 
French diplomacy mdbigled authoiitatively in the policy of every 
nation, a large army kept in a complete state, of ojganization even in 
peace secured the power the country had won. Even on the sea 
the Fieneh navy found a rival only in Holland. 
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Tile same establislimeiit of modern forms and relations was visible 
at borne. The medimal baron, the Tudor lord of the 
council, had given way to the modem nobleman. The *“*' 
country gentleman and^ the wealthy trader, now admitted into the 
ranhs of the gentry, had come into existence. The great religious 
questions of the sixteenth century, the great political questions of the 
seventeenth century, had been alike fought out. The deep enthusiasm, 
th^ fixed convictions, and the laborious and subtle policy of the 
preceding generation had disappeared, to make room for questions of 
personal power, and the more petty interests of party politics. Of 
course, great principles and interests have arisen from wantofcoaTic- 
time to time in later days, but one of the most essential 
dififerences between modem and mediaeval times is Jthn, .absence of 
certai nty, the general weakness of men’s convictions, and a readiness 
to_jpmpromise. The rapid changes through which England had 
been passing naturally produced such a state of mind in the reign of 
Charles II. Loyalty, and the belief in the divine right of kings, had 
received an irretrievable blow. Puritanism, the subjection of the 
State to the purposes of religion, had been tried and had failed. The 
enthusiasm which had marked the earlier efforts of the Puritan 
party had proved evanescent; the enthusiasm which greeted the 
Restoration was of even shorter duration. The old beliefs of the 
preceding centuries had received rude shocks. Bacon had opened 
the way for a new method of natural philosophy, and thrown even 
an undue amount of discredit upon the deductive method of inquiry. 
Hobbes had traced royalty to a contract between the governor and 
the governed, a contract permanent indeed, and leaving the 
monarch’s authority inalienable and apparently despotic, but 
leading directly to the more liberal views which were prevalent at 
the Revolution. He had assaulted the very source of religious 
authority by applying reason as the sole means of explaining 
inspiration. Thus shaken, both by experience and through their 
inteUects, from their old creeds, men had lost for the time the power 
of clear conviction. This exclusion of seriousness from public life 
was fostered by the careless and pleasure-loving character of the 
King, for it must not he forgotten that constitutional monarchy 
in the present meaning of the term had not yet been established, 
the King, and not the Prime Minister, was still the source of ah 
political advance ; it was therefore necessary for aspirants to office 
i:o find meians of pleasing the monarch, whose personal character 
thus exercised an influence far greater than at present. As a con- 
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seq^nence of this, the political leaders of the time were courtiers, 
and the Court was filled with men by no means representing the 
deeper feelings and opinions of the nation, but drawn from that 
class who were most affected by all the causef' which were operating 
to produce intellectual and political scepticism. At the same time, the 
enormous salaries paid to the great officials reduced politics to a trade, 
and rendered office an object so desirable, as to outweigh, in the eyes of 
those whose consciences were not very scrupulous, considerable sacri- 
fices of principle. Even the greatest questions thus assumed a mere 
personal and political character, and when the Kevolution came, it 
was the work rather of a party driven to desperation by the complete 
failure of their plans, and by the headstrong conduct of the King, 
than that of a nation stirred to its depths by strong love of principle 
and truth. There is in it none of the grandeur which marked the 
opening of the Long Parliament, nor did it count among its leaders 
one man of heroic character. Tet, although a deplorable want of 
principle is throughout visible in the politics of the time, and the 
personal influence exercised upon them by the Kii^ very great, the 
very opposite lessons which had been taught by the Great Rebellion 
had not been wholly in vain. The Revolution was, in fact, the comple- 
tion of the work of the Rebellion thrown into a practical form, 
Although the struggle between the Puritan and Episcopalian was 
for the present laid aside, there was enough of religious party feeling 
left to render all classes hostile to the Catholic Church ; while the 
Puritan regarded it as the chief enemy to that spiritual creed which 
he considered the first necessity of life, the Englitii Churchman saw 
in it the threatening enemy to his own position as a member of a 
dominant and national Church. All classes recognized the necessity 
of constitutional government, not indeed in the strict sens&in which we 
now employ the word, but with a very strong determination to uphold 
the safeguards, such as they w^e, of life and property, which the 
English Constitution offered. It was when the desire of the Kings 
Charles and J ames(directed to establishing on the one hand a despotism 
resembling that of the Erench, and on the other the Roman Catholic 
religion) hurried them into actions which seemed to touch the 
security of person and property, that the nation almost universally 
combined to change its dynasty. 

Thus the objects of party were very similar to those which have 
ever since existed, either personal aggrandizement in the possession 
of power, or the maintenance of constitutional right ; and as, on the 
whole, these objects were sought by Paxliamentary means, we are 
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able to realize without difficulty the political situation of the 
time. 

But m spite of this modern character, the condition of England was 
very different to what p now is. The population was condition of the 
not accurately numbered, but a fair estimate can be population, 
arrived at by a comparison of the number of houses assessed a few 
years after the Eevolution in the last collection of the hearth-tax, and 
the report drawn up for ecclesiastical purposes about the same time. 
From these it has been calculated that the inhabitants of England 
were between five and six millions in number. This population was 
much more generally distributed than at present ; w^Mle the inhabi- 
tants of towns numbered about 1,600,(100, nearly 4,000,000 lived in 
the country. 

The relative importance of land, whether as a source of wealth or 
of political influence, was therefore far greater than it is 

T,. Agriculture, 

at present. But important though it was, the manage- 
ment and cultivation of land would have seemed to us extraordinarily 
backward. The agriculture was of the rudest description, half of the 
country was stiS unreclaimed waste ; it was not for another half 
century that enclosure bills became numerous. Though the principle 
of the rotation of crops was already known, it was little applied. 
There was great difficulty in preserving the cattle through the winter, 
and it was customary to kill a great quantity about October, and salt 
them down for winter use. Even the households of the uohility 
tasted no fresh meat during the winter months. The appliances of 
farming were very primitive, the ploughs and harrows so inefficient 
that the clods left by them had to be broken up with a heavy beetle 
before the land could be sown. The yearly harvest of all sorts 
amounted to Httle more than ten millions of quarters, of which the 
wheat crop is estimated at not more than a fifth. Wheaten bread was 
consequently an article of luxury, and the ordinary food of the peasant 
was rye bread or oat cake. Although flocks and herds were abundant, 
the cattle were diminutive and of poor quality. It must be taken into 
consideration, when we hear of the price of sheep and oxen, that the 
average weight of a sheep did not exceed 28 lbs., that of an ox 3*70 lbs. 
At present the former would weigh nearer 100 lbs., the latter 1000 lbs. 
The horses of England had not yet attained the celebrity they now 
enjoy ; they were so bad that good judges held that the meanest hack 
from Arabia ox Africa was better than the best English horse, and 
Flemish horses were habituaEy imported for purposes of show. Eaces, 
which had become fashionable, had already been the cause of the intro- 
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duetioE of Eastern blood, but the present English horses, from the 
race-horse to the huge London draught-horse, were the creations of 
the next century. 

But although the land and f^cultore, suc|^ as it was, formed the 
impioymeatg of Occupation of Englishmen, it is not fair to regard 
the rural the whole rural population as exclusively agricultural, 
population. Already most of the great industries of England, which 
a century later gave their character to English civilmtion, were in 
existence; but the period is an intermediate one, during which 
manufactures were local and domestic, carried on in the midst of the 
agricultural population, and locally distributed in accordance with 
the opportunities afforded for them by the various advantages of 
different districts, and not yet brought to great centres hy the 
unlimited power of steam. Consequently the geographical arrange- 
ment of the population was also very different from what it now is. 
The South and West of England were then much more populous than 
the great Northern counties, which were in part still suffering from 
years of wasting war with the Scotch, in part regarded as unin- 
habitable on account of their rough and mountainous character. It 
was not till machinery was largely employed, and the water power 
supplied by the rills of the mountainous districts became a matter of 
prime necessity, that the change in the balance of population took place. 

The chief manufacture of England was woollen cloth of various 
wooiiwimaan- sorts, and the Cotswold Hills and Wiltshire and Hamp- 
faotmret gjjjje Downs afforded the chief grazing ground for 
sheep ; moreover, the waters of the Avon and the Stroud were re- 
garded as particularly good for fulling and dyeing. Erome, Bradford, 
Trowbridge, Devizes and Stroud were the chief towns in which the 
manufacture was carried on. But both the spinning and the greater 
part of the weaving was pursued chiefly in the houses of the work- 
men, who occupied villages lying round the manufacturing centres, 
where the factors, who collected the cloth, and the fullers and dyers, 
who completed it for the market, lived. The trade extended far into 
Devonshire, where Exeter was famous for its market of serge ; but it 
was not confined to the Western counties. In Yorkshire the same 
causes apparently that had been at work in the West had established a 
large clothing trade. Bradford, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Halifax, and 
Leeds were already important centres of this manufacture. Here again 
the trade took much the same form, the workers inhabited scattered 
villages, and the water of the neighbouring rills, supplied to every 
house, afforded the means of dyeing. Here, however, manufacture 
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seems to have been separated from agriculture, — ^neighbouriag comi- 
ties fucnished the com, and well-supplied markets the meat for the 
clothing districts. The Bridge of Leeds was the great cloth market ; 
the streets in the neighb|)iirhood were lined with open counters, to 
which each man brought his modicum of cloth, which was there pur 
chased by the great factors. There was one great instance of a manu- 
facturing town, and that was Norwich. Thither, centuries before, 
the art of cloth-making had been brought from Flanders, and there 
it still flourished, rendering the town the third city in the country. 
The number of its inhabit^ta was about 28,000. So completely 
was the wooUen manufacture regarded as the chief iudustry of 
England, that all others were sacrificed to it. The exportation of 
wool was strictly prohibited, though the Dutch offered higher prices 
for it than English purchasers. In the first year of William III. 
most stringent measures were taken for this purpose, and the wool- 
growing counties were overrun by a swarm of customhouse officers, 
whose efforts to enforce the law not unfrequently gave rise to bloody 
encounters. 

Manufactures o^ other fabrics had begun, but were so completely 
in their infancy that they had to he sustained by 
strict protective laws, and when their interests inter- aad eim majau- 
fered with those of the woollen trade, their destruction 
was regarded as good economy. Thus Manchester was already em- 
ployed upon cotton brought from Smyrna and the Levant. But 
while, on the one hand, it was thought necessary, shortly after the 
Revolution, to foster this manufacture by the prohibition of the use of 
Indian calicoes, on the other hand, mthin a few years, for the 
sake of encouraging the use of the lighter woollen fabrics, the use of 
calico was entirely forbidden, Warrington manufactured linen, hut 
every discouragment was given to the trade, which was regarded as 
the special occupation of Ireland. The manufacture of silk had 
been early introduced into England ; in 1629 the silk throwsters of 
the metropolis had been formed into a company, and in 1666 the 
trade is said to have employed no less than 40,000 men. The influx 
of French refugees after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes had still 
further increased the trade, of which Spitalfieids, where they chiefly 
settled, became the centre. During the whole of the reign of Charles 
II. foreign silks were from time to time prohibited, but on the 
whole thefr importation was free. Yet, according to the perverse 
economical policy of the time, although in the midst of this importa 
tion, which amounted to nearly ^£700,000 worth annually, the EngHsK 
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trade was continually advancing, it was thought necessary shortly 
after the Revolution to bolster it up by a complete prohibition of the 
silks both of Europe and of Asia, 

The mineral wealth of England, on whi(^ it now so much relies, 
Iron, itat but Jittle developed, and, as in the case of wool, 

and coal jocal circumstances determined the position of the works 
connected with it. Although the possibility of using pit coal for the 
smelting of iron had been discovered by Lord Dudley in 1619, it 
was not till the middle of the next century that the process was 
largely employed. The necessity of a supply of wood for charcoal 
had therefore rendered the Forest of Dean, in Monmouthshire, where 
the old workings of the Romans were continued, and the well- 
wooded counties of Surrey and Sussex, the chief centres of the trade ; 
but the quantity of iron produced was little more than 12,000 tons 
a year, not the 200th part of the present produce. It was enough, 
however, to employ a certain number of furnaces and anvils at 
such towns as Stourbridge, Wolverhampton and Birmingham. 
The last-named town was sufficiently important to have been 
chosen by Cromwell to send a member to his Parliament. But 
the manufacture of iron rose little beyond smiths’ work, and was 
chiefly confined to the production of rough agricultural implements. 
Sheffield, too, continued that manufacture of steel for which, as we 
learn from Chaucer, it was even in his age celebrated; but the greater 
part both of our iron and steel was imported. Salt, so important 
an element in many manufactures, and so necessary as an article of 
food, had been originally obtained from the sea by evaporation. In 
1670, rock-salt was discovered at Hantwich in Cheshire, hut the 
processes employed in procuring it and cleansing it were so bad that 
it was extremely unwholesome, and many of the prevalent diseases of 
the time were popularly traced to its use. It was early taken 
possession of by financiers as an article on which a tax might 
advantageously be laid, and it was not till the heavy duty, amount- 
ing to many times the value of the article itself, was removed, that 
its employment in the production of soda, and consequently in the 
manufacture of soap and other articles, became of much importance. 
Even coal was comparatively but little used. The Welsh pits gave 
fuel to the Western counties, and Northumberland supplied the 
capital ; though the quantity required and the number of ships 
employed in its transport were the objects of wonder and admira- 
tion at the time, the whole quantity raised was infinitely 
compared to what it now is. China and porcelain, the other great 
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productions of England, may be said not to baye been manufactuied 
at alL There were indeed potteries where rough earthenware 
vessels were made, and at Burslem a few ovens for glazing with salt, 
but Holland supplied |nost of the earthenware used in wealthier 
houses, wMle all such finer porcelain as existed was brought from the 
East. It is perhaps worth observing with regard to machinery, that 
comparatively small as the manufactures were, the discoveries which 
subsequently changed the face of England had already been made, 
but were kept from development by false political economy, and by 
the extreme difficulty of movement caused by the absence of good 
roads. Thus Lea’s stocking-frame was used in Nottingham; the 
Marquis of Worcester had, m 1663, discovered the motive power of 
steam ; and rails, although only of wood, were already used in the 
collieries. 

It win be plain from this summary of the manufactures of Eng- 
land that the exports of the country must have consisted 
chiefly of woollen fabrics, but that there must also have ^ 
been a considerable domestic trade, by which the products of different 
parts of the country were exchanged against each other. Much of 
this domestic trade was carried on by pack-horses; the means of 
locomotion were very bad, the roads few and m wretched condition, 
wheeled vehicles were seldom employed. Inland water communica- 
tion had not yet found its way into the country ; the works of the 
French engineers were wondered at and admired but not yet copied, 
Naturally therefore, where possible, carriage by sea was employed. 
There was a considerable amount of small coasting trade, and a 
number of little ports, since wholly decayed, were at this time 
thriving places. Those on the South coast were still further enriched 
by the trade with France, and Topsham on the Exe, Weymouth and 
Lyme were places of some importmce. 

By far the larger part of the foreign trade was in the hands of the 
inhabitants of London ; the tonnage of that port (84,000 
tons) was more than a Mth of the tonnage of the country. *■ 

There the great companies had their houses ; for the trade with 
distant foreign nations was chiefly in the han^ of companies, such 
as the Eussian, the Turkey, and the East India Company. Some of 
these were on the exclusive joint-stock principle, trading in common, 
and enjoying a monopoly of the trade in which they were engaged ; 
others were what is called open or regulated companies, in which 
each individued member traded with his own capital and at his own 
risk, but subscribed something towards a common stock for the 
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geaeral purposes of the trade. In both instances the object of the 
co-operation was the same. It was held that, in order to open np a 
trade with a strange and distant country, the power of contracting 
treaties and the use of such apparatus as k usually employed by 
Government — soldiers, consuls and diplomatic agents — was a ne- 
cessity. As Government was disinclined to meet this expense, the 
companies undertook to bear it: in the case of the chartered and 
joint-stock companies, they received in exchange the monopoly of 
the trade ; in the case of the regulated companies, where compe- 
tition was not limited, the work which was done in common was car- 
ried out for the sake of the direct advantage derived from it. 

The population and wealth of London was even then probably 
London, Bristol greater than that of any other capital in Europe, and no 
andUvarpooL other town in England at aH approached it. The 
second trading city was Bristol, numbering rather less than 30,000 
inhabitants, and growing wealthy by the trade with the Western 
colonies, and the commercial enterprise of its inhabitants, of whom 
it is remarked that even small shopkeepers were not content with- 
out some venture to the West Indies. This trade brought with it 
the not very honourable occupation of trading in slaves, and still 
worse, in English criminals and kidnapped vagrants, who were ex- 
ported and apprenticed to the planters. Liverpool was in existence 
and thriving, but as yet there was no dock ; the goods were landed in 
the open river, and carried by pack-horses through England, for the 
Lancashire roads were notoriously bad, and of water communication 
there was none. 

All the trade of the country, such as it was, was organized in accor- 
Tio rntmatiiB dance with that view of political economy known as 
Kyrte®. mercantile system, under the restrictions of the 

Navigation Act, and of those arrrangements which limited|the inter- 
course of the mother country with her colonies. The mercantile 
system was a further development of the same theory that had regu- 
lated the trade of the Plantagenets. It was still the universal belief 
that money alone was wealth j hut the severe measures which had 
restricted commerce in earlier times, when bargains were so arranged 
that each should produce an immediate influx of the precious metis, 
had been found inapplicable to extensive and distant trades ; and 
writers, especially Thomas Mun, whose first work reached a second 
edition in 1621, hut whose second and more important work was 
published soon after the Restoration, had begun to point out that 
some relaxations were necessary. It was chiefly in the interests of 
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the East India Company that the change of system was intro- 
duced. The natives of India, always a hoarding people, demanded 
payment for their goods in silver. The Indian trade therefore 
required a constant export of the precious metals, but it was pointed 
out by Mun, and those t>ho thought with him, that eventually, if not 
immediately, the money would come hack to England with a con- 
siderable increase, and that, if that was the case, it was foolish to 
check the export of silver because in each particular bargain there 
was no immediate return. It was urged that a more general view of 
the question was necessary, that the real way of estimating the 
increase of wealth was by observing what was called the balance of 
trade. If England exported to any country more than it imported 
from it, the balance must have been made up in money payments, 
and the transactions of that particular branch of its commerce was 
advantageous to the country by the amount of this balance. Com- 
mercial wisdom was thus supposed to consist in checking importa- 
tion, m fostering exportation, and in preventing as far as possible 
trade with any country where the balance was unfavourable to 
England. It was held to be impossible that mutual advantage 
should arise from commerce ; what one country gained the other 
must of necessity lose. From these principles an incessant jealousy 
sprang into existence, together with the system of fostering domestic 
manufactures, however little adapted for them the country might be, 
the imposition of heavy and often prohibitive customs on the im- 
portation of goods, and the bestowal of bounties upon exportation. 
Thus the trade with France, whence much more wine and silk was 
imported than cuunterbalanced the cloth exported, was regarded 
with extreme jealousy as tending to the ruin of the country, the bal- 
ance of trade being all against England. The war with France after 
the Kevolution enabled the upholders of this theory to give effect to 
their jealousy ; the trade with France was stopped, and the little 
ports on the south coast reduced to ruin. The Navigation Act 
passed in 1651, in the time of Cromwell, and renewed in 1672 in 
Charles 11. ’s reign, is an example of a similar jealous and selfish view 
of commerce. In both cases the Act was directed against the Dutch, 
and— by compellmg goods to be imported either in English vessels or 
in the vessels of the country m which the imported articles were 
manufactured— aimed at destroying, as far as England was con- 
cerned, the carrying trade, which was the great source of the 
wealth of Holland. The same selfish character is agam visible 
in the legislation with regard to the colonial trade. Colonies 
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were regarded as Taluable, solely in so far as they afforded markets 
for the English merchants. This view of the colonies was not the 
original one, but an Act of 1660 , passed by the Eepnblican Govern- 
ment, confined both the import and export trade exclusively to British 
or colonial ships. The Navigation Act of 1#>51 enacted further, that 
a great number of articles, known as “ enumerated ” articles, should 
not be exported directly from the colonies to any foreign country, but 
should be first sent to England. This Act was followed, in 1G63, by 
one which practically excluded the colonists from every market for 
European goods except that of England. The effect of this legisla- 
lation was to force the industry of England into the production of 
articles for which it was unfitted, and to encourage a great amount 
ot smuggling. 

The character of the inhabitants of the country of which the 
material condition has been sketched was much influenced by two 
chanwtw of points already mentioned— the pre-eminent greatness of 
th* poopio. London, and the difficulty of locomotion. The distinc- 
tion between the courtiers and the whole body of the nation, and the 
great influence exercised by the country gentry, are two of the 
features which seem most peculiar in the state of classes at the time. 

London was in fact a wholly different place from the rest of 
Ooaditioaof England. Scarcely lighted at all, ill paved, swarming 
Loadoa. at night with riotous young men of birth, called by 
various nicknames, such as Tityre Tus, Muns, and Scourers, who ren- 
dered traffic in the dark dangerous, it was yet the abode of the chief 
wealth and the chief culture of the natioiL That culture was by no 
means whoEy good. The reaction from the Puritan times, the pre- 
eminence of Erance, and the introduction of French manners, in all 
their wickedness, without their refinement, had produced a state of 
licentiousness among the courtiers which we can now scarcely con- 
ceive. It was visible on all sides ; the statesmen who ruled England 
did not think it beneath them to be guilty of such scandals that the 
very people of London were with difficulty restrained from taking the 
law into their own hands to punish them. As an instance of the 
temper of the time, it may be mentioned that Buckingham killed in 
a duel the Earl of Shrewsbury, whose runaway wife, dressed as his 
page, was standing beside her paramour at the moment. Literature 
did not escape the taint. At the playhouses might he nightly seen 
acted in public, comedies of a grossness of language and action which 
could not now be whispered, and this language now put for the fiiist 
tiia« into the mouths ef women. But in spite of this external licen- 
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tiousness, it was in, London almost exclusively tiiat elegant manners 
and refined learning were to be met with. It was there alone that 
Churchmen of eminence were to be found, of a wholly different race 
from the impoverished and dependent country rector : and it was 
there that the commerci|l world was rapidly acquiring that considera- 
tion, wealth and capital, which render it so important an element in 
society after the Revolution. 

But into this strange world the country gentlemen seldom entered. 
Though there was an increasing disposition to gather round the 
Court, the cormtry towns were still centres of a fashion of their own. 
The great country families still retained their houses there, where 
they passed some portion of the year. The ordinary squire was not 
likely to find a visit to the capital very agreeable ; his rustic man- 
ners, speech and dress laid him constantly open to ridicule, and his 
homely morality was shocked by the open profligacy Theconatry 
he saw around him. The gentry thus resided for the 
most part upon their own estates. As a class they were extremely 
ignorant, in manners little better than a small farmer of the present 
day. Seldom opening a book, unless it were a work on heraldry, they 
gpent their time in the management of their estates and in hunting. 
Yet ignorant and boorish as they were, their position was one of great 
importance ; nearly the whole of the justice of the country was 
gratuitously performed by them. In a rough way they were to 
those around them the representatives of law and government. In 
their hands was the only army which England possessed, There 
were indeed a few regiments of regular troops, the Life Guards, the 
Blues, a regiment or two of dragoons, and some regiments of infantiy, 
such as Monk^s Coldstream Guards and the garrison of Tangier (which 
was kept on foot when that dependency was abandoned), but on the 
whole not much more than 6000 troops were permanently embodied. 
The military force of England was the militia, under the command 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, and oflBlcered by the country gentlemen. 
They thus ia their own districts exercised an influence far greater 
than their cultivation seemed to justify. Rivals they had none, for 
the clergy, whose income is estimated to average between ^ 

£40 and ;^0 a year, in many cases eked out this pittance 
by holding the position of domestic chaplain in some neighbouring 
gentleman’s house, where they ranked as little better than servants. 
Such influence as they had— and it would be wrong to underrate the 
power vested in the hands of a body who had the whole spiritual 
guidance of the country— was employed for the same objects as that 
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of the country gentlemen. Both classes were Bigoted upholders of 
the national Church. Below the gentry we find men- 
fiit freeholder*, cloned a Very large class of small freeholders, who must 
have formed the really independent power of the country, with 
incomes varying from £40 to £90 a year. • 

It is difficult to arrive at any conclusion as to the condition of the 
^ ^ labourer and artisan. Their wages at first sight appear 
very low. It was the habit to engage farm labourers by 
the year, and to keep them in the farm-buildings themselves. When 
hired in this manner, a thoroughly good servant was paid about £b 
a year ; when working as a day labourer, such a man was paid 
about sixpence a day with his food, or a shilling without it. A 
master artisan received the same wages. But, no doubt, at times 
higher wages were given. Sir Edward Hales speaks of ten shillings 
a week, and De Eoe mentions the refusal of his offer of nine shillings. 
The wages of the country were generally settled by the justices in 
their sessions, and it was then a punishable offence to receive more 
than the sum fixed. The usual amount of wages paid does not how- 
ever give any very certain knowledge of the condition of the labourer 
unless the current prices of the time are also known. It seems pro* 
bable that, although meat was considerably cheaper than it is now, the 
condition of the peasantry was not on the whole so good as at present. 
Clothing was comparatively more expensive, and wheat, the price of 
which fluctuated much, was quite as dear. It averaged during 
Charles IL’s reign nearly fifty shillings the quarter, and the change 
in the habit of the people which induced them to eat wheaten bread in 
the place of rye, is mentioned as one of the causes of the prevailing 
distress. Ordinary vegetables also were then rarities and fetched pro- 
portionately high prices. For instance, cauliflowers cost as much as 
Is. 6d. a piece, while potatoes were but little grown. In other respects 
the position of the poor was much to be pitied. The inconvenience 
of the poor man’s lot was considerable. The poor law of Elizabeth 
had compelled parishes to undertake the maintenance of their own 
poor ; and, naturally desirous to prevent the increase of the poor rate, 
each parish looked with jealousy upon any stranger who arrived 
within its borders, regarding him as a possible pauper. But up till 
1662, the labourer had been allowed to change his residence as he 
pleased. In that year the Law of Settlement was passed, to determine 
what was meant by the poor of a parish. In order to obtain a settle- 
ment, that is, a claim upon the poor rate, a man must either have 
been bom in the parish or have resided in it forty days. On his 
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arrival in a freshi parisli, the justices, before the expiration of the forty- 
days, might, upon the complaint of the parish officers, remove him to 
the parish where he had already a settlement. The execution of this 
law, on which parishes in their jealousy would naturally insist, stopped 
the circulation of laboui. Thus, while on the one hand the justices 
settled the local maximum of wages, it was impossible on the other 
hand for the poor man to remove into any other parish where 
Ms labour was more wanted. He was in fact again bound to the 
soil, and liable, if his parish became over full, to sink 
into the ranks of the pauper population, who are said * 
to have amounted to one-seventh of the people. This enormous 
number naturally attracted the attention of thinking men, and 
many schemes for the purpose of lessening it were proposed. They 
all tended in one direction. It seemed absurd either to punish 
for idleness men willing to work when no work was to be found, or 
to spend large sums yearly in keeping them in idleness. All the 
schemes were directed to employing the rates to supply work, or in 
other words, for the establishment of public workshops, in which the 
poor rates should->be employed as the capital for carrying on some 
manufacture, which it was deemed desirable to promote in the country; 
a plan which might in some degree answer in a thinly-populated 
country with undeveloped resources, but obviously impracticable where 
capital is seeking employment m every lucrative manufacture, and 
the labour market already overstocked. 

We find m the condition of classes here described some explanation 
of the phenomena of the Eevolution. It cannot be truly called a 
popular movement. Though the whole nation shared largely in it, 
its direction was cMefly in the hands of courtiers and statesmen of no 
Mgh principle, to whom liberty meant the diminution of the power 
of the Crown and the establishment of aristocratic influence. Its 
strength waa derived cMefly from the temporary support of the country 
gentry and clergy, hurt on their teuderest point— their love for the 
y,ng1iab ChuTch, — and from the acquiescence of the rising moneyed 
clai, who saw in it an opportunity for the better employment of 
their capital. The lower classes followed blindly as their local rulers 
bade them. 

If this view appears dark, it must be taken with considerable 
modifications. The external appearances of the time were worse than 
the reality. The Puritan feeling was by no means wholly extinct. 
In all classes, especially among the lower classes, connections and 
traditions of the great Cause were stall kept alive. There were still 

rm, MOR. 
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many men who honestly loved liberty for liberty's sake, and ardently 
desired some restoration of purity of life. It is thus only we can 
explain the snccess and popularity of such a book as Btinyan's 
Pilgrim* 8 Progress^ and the distinct ^orts at reHgious revival of which 
we find traces. Among the young men in London, religious societies 

^'-med, of which there are no less than forty mentioned afew years 

later. These societies, which were in connection with the Church 
of England, bound themselves to a thorough performance of the duties 
enjoined by the Church, established frequent Communion and public 
prayer in many churches, and devoted themselves to relieving the poor, 
assisting prisoners, reclaiming the vicious, and to the education of 
the young. It is nevertheless true that in spite of the great effects 
which the Bevolution produced, we find among its leaders scarcely 
any men, with the exception of William III. himself, of Lord Somers, 
and perhaps Halifax, whose character commands our admiration or 
respect, or who appear to be actuated by an unselfish desire foi 
national advance. 
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Burkes, In Galway, 402: their insurrectioa, 
540, 541; vanquished, 648 
Burnet, quoted, 728, 741; translates Wil- 
liam’s Declaration, 788 
Burton’s Leice«ter$Jvbre, quoted, 470, 471 
Burton, punishment oL 681 
Buttar, [See Ormond.] 


Butlers, in Tipperary, 402; faithful to the 
English, 402; Protestant, enemies to 
the Geraldines, 687 
Bye Plot, 686 

Byron, Royalist general, 667 
Gabax ministry, 739 

Calais, defences neglected, 459; loss of, 
460; effect of the loss on the nation, 
461; treaty as to its restoration, 494; 
proposal to restore it, 601 
Campion, a Jesuit, sent to England, 546 
Canons, new body of, 589 
Capel, Arthur, Charles intrigues with, 
684; defeated, 686; executed, 689 
Capel, Earl of Essex (son of Arthur), his 
character, 753; objects to extreme 
measures, 768; accused of complicity 
in the Rye-House Plot, commits suicide, 
759 

Oaxew, Sir Peter, attempts to suppress 
the Western rebellion, 432; joins Mary, 
445; rebels against her, 449; escapes to 
France, 450; colonizes Minister, 637 
Carr, James I.’s favourite, made Earl of 
Rochester and Somerset, 597; his mar- 
riage and disgrace, 698 
Cartwright, his works, 668; organizes the 
Puritans, 570 

Casimir, threatens to Join the Huguenots, 
631 

Castlehaven, leader in Ireland, 664 
Castlemaine, Lady, a Catholic, 781; favours 
Buckingham, 788 
Cateau-OamhrCsis, Treaty of, 495 
Cateshy, implicated in Essex's treason, 
678; author of the Gunpowder Plot, 
589; killed, 691 

Catherine of Aragon, marries Prince 
Arthur, 364 ; marries Homy VIIL, 867 ; 
reasons for her divorce, 882; retires, 
392 ; divorced, her courage, a centre or 
Cathoho reaction, 893 ; corresponds 
with the Nun of Kent, 894 ; dies, 898 
Catherine of Braganza, marries Charles 
II., 734 ; accused of complicity in the 
Popish Plot, 762 

Caiherine Grey, betrothed to Lord Her- 
bert, 441 

Catherine Howard, marries Henry VIII., 
414; executed, 415 

Catherine Parr, marries Henry VIII., 
416; marries Lord Seymour, 429; dies, 
429 

Catherine de Medici, her behaviour to 
Mary, 499; regent, her views, 601, 602; 
meets Alva, 604; favours the Hugue- 
nots, 521 ; dislikes both extremesj^526 ; 

e ' s the massacre, 627; urges Eliza- 
's maraiage with Alencon, 680 
Catholic faith, the Holy League, 868; 
effect of the great schism, 388; sale 
of Indulgences, 883 ; Wolsey's desire to 
preserve, 884; complaints against, in 
Parliament, 889, 891; In Convocation, 
890; OathoUo reaction, 398, 894; perse- 
cuted, 895, 890; BupliresBlon of the 
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monasteries [sea Monasteries]; its hold 
in the North, 404; its doctrines sup- 
ported by Henry VIII., 4U ; persecu- 
tion under the Six Aitloles, 412, 419; 
its hold on the people, 429 , its restora- 
tion demanded by the Westtm insur- 
gents, 432; Catholic Bishops impri- 
soned, 487; favoured by the nobUity, 
442; Catholics gather round Mary, 
446; Mary desires to restore it, 446; 
the Mass restored, 447 ; Gardiner fails 
to pass his Bills for persecuting 
heretics, 452; public reconciliation 
with Rome, 453; persecution authorised, 
454; Mary’s persecutions, 464 - 458; 
superstitions, 478, 479; the Catholics 
look to Prance for support on Elizabeth’s 
accession, 490 ; two Catholic champions 
imprisoned, 493; laws against, 600; 
Damley the representative of, 503; 
support! Mary, 506 ; expect help from 
Spain, 616, 617; the Northern rebd- 
lion, 618; effect of the Bull on their 
plans, 620; the Ridolfll Plot, 622-624; 
rejoice at the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, 527; petition Philip to make 
war against England, 628; the Jesuit 
schemes, 584 ; expect aid from Philip, 
638; their efforts in Ireland crushed, 
548; their schemes in Scotland, 544, 
546; thwarted, 546; their schemes in 
England, 546; persecuted, 547; Jesuits 
executed, 649; their political views, 
549; favour assassination, 550; their 
plots discovered, 665; support the 
claims of the Infanta, 676, 677; attack 
the Parliament, 584; join in the Bye 
Plot, 686; persecuted, 588; the Gun- 
powder Plot, 689, 690 ; persecuted, 591, 
692 ; petition for severe laws against, 
612, 614; fined, 617; revival of, 618, 
619; Jesuit sociely discovered, 626; 
opposition to in Parliament, 627 ; plan 
to restore, 631; In Ireland, 634-686, 
654, 667; favour of Charles II. for, 
781, 741, 744, 760; the Popish Plot, 760, 
761 ; favour of James II. for, 764, 769, 
770, 771, 774, 776; hostility of the people 
to, 792 

Cavalier, the word first used, 667 

Cavendish, Earl of Devonshire, opposes 
James II., 769; signs the invitation to 
WUHam, 779 ; organizes an insurrection 
In the North, 784 

Cedi, 476 ; made Secretary, 488; his char- 
acter, 488, 490; his policy, 489; his 
Protestantisin, 489, 490, 600; Treasurer, 
490; his skill, 492; thwarts Dudley's 
influence, 600; upholds Cond4, 501; 
desires war with Spain, 616; discovers 
the Eldolfl Plot. 623, 624; his scheme 
for colonizing Munster, 686, 687; be- 
comes Lord Burghley, remonstoies 
with Henry TV., 566; dies, 676 

Oecil, Robert, bis education, 571; his 
rivalry with Essex, 671, 572, 675; am- 
bassador to Prance, succeeds his father. 


672; negotiates with James I., 677; do- 
sires French and Protestant alliance, 
685 ; rids himself of his enemies, 686 ; 
discovers the Gunpowder Plot, 690 ; his 
financial schemes, 693 ; dies, 595 

Cecil, Sir Edward (grandson of Burghley), 
command^ of the expedition to Cadi*, 

Chambers, refuses to pay tonnage and 
poundage, 626 

Charles I., the Spanish match proposed 
for him, 699; visits Spain, 605; French 
match proposed, 606; his character, 
609 ; reason for his marriage, 611 ; pro- 
tects Dr. Montague, 613; his effort for 
popularity, 614; his speeches to Parlia- 
ment, 615 ; irritates the House of Lords, 
616; defends Buckingham, 617; tries 
to do without Parliament, 618; his 
religion, 619 ; breaks with France, 620 ; 
dismisses the Queen’s household, 621 
his speech in Parliament, 622; his reply 
to the Petition of Right, 623; his 
speech, 624; his arbitrary rule, 627; 
ids schemes, 628, 629 ; his ad- 

visers, 630; visits Scotland, 6S7; de- 
ceives the Covenanters, 639 ; determines 
on war, 640; conducts the Treaty oi 
Berwick, 841; calls the Short Parlia- 
ment, 642 ; calls a Council of Peers, 
644 ; at Strafford’sTtrial, 646 ; assents to 
his death, 649; his part in the Army 
Plot, 661; his motives, 651; his speech, 
052; visits Scotland, 663; his part in 
the Irish rebellion, 855; loyal recep- 
tion, 655; refuses the Commons a 
guard, attempts to arrest the five mem- 
bers, 667 ; sends the Queen abroad, 658; 
raises his standard, 659; at EdgehiR, 
660; at Oxford, 861; besieges Glouces- 
ter, 684; his resources, 665; makes 
a truce with the Irish rebels, 667 ; at 
Copredy Bridge, 669; at Newbury, 670; 
at Uxbridge, 673 ; intrigues with Ire- 
land, 674, 676, 680; at Naseby, 676; 
at Rowton Heath, 677; escapes from 
Oxford, 678; intri^os with the Scotch, 
679; taken by Comet Joyce, 682; re- 
fuses the offered terms, 684; escapes 
from Hampton Court, 684; intrigues 
ftom the Isle of Wight, 685; taken to 
London, 686; executed, 687 

Gharles II., rejects the proposals of the 
Scotch, 691; intends to go to Ireland, 
692; accepts the Covenant, 693; dis- 
owns Montrose, goes to ',3cotiand, 694; 
escapes to the Royalists, returns to the 
Covenanters, 696: is crowned, defeated 
at Worcester, 697; escapes to France, 
698; proclaimed King by Royalist plot- 
ters, 707; executes Manning, 7o7; at- 
tempts an invasion, 709; assisted by 
Spam, 712; issues the Daclaxation of 
Breda, 720; returns to England, 721; 
his Ti^eance on the republicans, 728, 
727; his character, 781; recrives bribes 
from Louis XW., 786, 742, 747-749 
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depravity of his Coturt, 7S7 ; his presence 
of mind anring the Firo of London, TSS ; 
his real designs, 741, 742; insults Coven- 
try, 74S; his declaration of indulgence, 
744; Louis' contempt for, 748; his love 
for Monmouth, 754 ; opposes the Exclu- 
sion Bill, offers a compromise, 757; his 
rengeance, confiscates the charters, 758; 
dies a Catholic, 760; his arguments 
against Protestantism, 769 
Charles II. of Spain, his ill health, 742 
Charles V., proposed marriage vrith Mary, 
daughter of Henry VII., 865; made 
Emperor, 377; alliance 'with Henry 
VIII., 878; proposed marriage with 
Mary, daughter of Henry VIII., 378; 
decJlnes Henry's scheme for the inva- 
sion of France, 881; corresponds with 
the Nnn of Kent, 894; espouses the 
cause of Catherine of Aragon, 395; and 
of Catholicism, 401; intrigues with the 
Irish insu^ents, 403; chance of his 
reconciliation with Henry, 404; dis- 
covers Cromwell's scheme, and becomes 
more hostile, 413; quarrels with the 
Pope, and m^es alliance with Henry, 
417 ; invades Framce, 418 ; makes peace 
with Franco, 418; calls the Coimcil of 
Trent, 488; defeats the Protestants at 
Muhlherg, 438; espouses Mary's cause, 
439; his discomfit^e, 439; desires the 
alliance of England, 446 ; suggests 
Mary's marriage with Philip, 448; 
allows Foie's return, 458 ; abdicates, 
455; dies, 461 

Charles VIII. of France, supports War- 
heck, 359; marries Anne of Brittany, 
860 ; makes a treaty •with Henry VII., 
360 ; invades Naples, 864 
Charles IX., crowned, 601 ; dies, 580 
Charles X., genealogy of; 601; crowned, 
564 

Charles, Archduke, son of Ferdinand L, 
proposed marriage with Elizabeth, 618 
Charterhouse, monastery of, dissolved, 
895, 483 ; mismanagement of, 482 
Charters of the towns confiscated, 768; 
restored, 788 

Chatillons, enmity of the Guises to, 601; 

hated by Catherine, 526 
Christ Church College, founded, 476 
Chrtet Church Hospital, founded, 478 
Christian of Brunswick, General of Fre- 
derick V., 610 

Christian IV., defeated at Lutter, 611 
Church, Its position after the Wars of the 
Boses, 867, 876; loss of roy^ support, 
889 ; unpopularity of, 890 ; Henry v III. 
nxade head oi, 890, 896; reforms carried 
In I^Uament, 391 ; becomes national, 
892: Act of Appeals carried, 898; change 
in its posltmn, 897, 4T4, 476; Mary 
head of, 449 ; loses the hold it had ob- 
tained by superstition, 478; legislation 
with regard to, in Blizahetha reign, 
492, 498, 518, 567-669, 670; Church 
of England es^hlished in Ireland, 685, 


636; legislation with regard to, in 
James I.'s reign, 687, 689; m Scotiand, 
606, 607, 687, 638, 728, 729 ; in Charles 
I,'8 reign, 6M; condition of, 618, 619, 
630, 732, 801, 804; Presbyterianism 
established, 666, 680 ; CromweU'a 

Church management, 705, 707; legis- 
lation concerning, in Charles Il/s reign, 
724, 725, 727, 746; in James II.’b reign, 
771, 775, 777 

Churchill (Duke of Marlborough), com- 
mander of the army, 766 ; at Sedgmoor, 
767; offers help to William, 782; his 
treason to James, 784, 785; ordered to 
restore the army to discipline, 787 
Clancarty, Earl ofjhis insurrecuon, 637 
Clarendon, [See Hyde.] 

Clark, Judge, his views, 693 
Claverhouse, defeated, 765; persecutes 
the Covenanters, 764 

Cliflord, member of the Cabal ministry, 
739; a Catholic, signs the Treaty of 
Dover, 742 ; retires, 745 
Clinton, at the battle of Gravelines, 461 
Clubmen, 677 

Cobham, concerned in the Main Plot, 
686; ajpprehended, pardoned, 586 
Cohler, leader of the Lincolnshire rebel- 
lion, 406 

Coffee-houses closed, 747 
Coinage, depreciation of, 436; reformed, 
487, 472; effect of American silver on, 
472; proposal to debase, 648 
Coke, Sir Edward, Attorney-General, his 
speech on the Main and Bye Plots, 586 ; 
attacks monopolies, 608; imprisoned, 
604; pricked for sheriff, 615; asserts 
Parliamentary privilege, 622; attacks 
Buckingham, 623 

Coleman, Ms letter concerning the Popish 
Plot, 760, 761 

Colepepper, takes office under Charles, 
656 

Oolet, his school, his opinion of relics, 
478 

Coligny, commanding at Si Quentin, 459; 
plots against, 501 ; in favour, 525, 526; 
reconciled with Guise, 526; murdered, 
627 

Colonies, founded, 672 ; ho'w regarded, 800 
Colonization of Ulster, 682 
Columbus, effects of his discoveries, 409 
Company, foundation of the Turkey and 
Bast India Companies, 572, 797, 798 
Compton, Bishop of London, opposes 
James II., 769; suspended, 771 ; signs 
the Invitation to WilllanL 779 ; restored, 
788 

Oondd. genealogy of, arreete^ Cecil up- 
holds, 501 ; applies to EHizaMth, taken 
prisoner, signs the Peace of Amboise, 
602; head of the Huguenots, 516; 
threatens to march on Paris, 681 ; per- 
secuted by the Gnisea, 682 
Congregation, the Lords of, sign the Cove- 
nant, 496; '^e up arms, 497; establlMi 
Protestantism, 497 
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434; proposed marriage, 439; deceived 
•bv Warwick, 440; his weak health, 441 , 
his will, 411 ; dies, 442; his views of 
royalty, 442 ; grammar schools fhonded 
Shis name, 478 : his ability, 477 

Bgmont, Count, Philip's prosy .at his 
marriage with Maxy, 449; wins the 
battle of Gravelines, .461; petition 
Philip against the Edicts, executed, 

Blcho, defeated by Montrose, 674 

Elizabeth, daughter of James I., marries 
the Elector Palatine, 596 

Elizabeth of York, crowned, 859; dies, 

BSaeth, born, 894; declared 
mate, 400; Seymour her gna^an, 429: 
he proposes to marry her, 429; passed 
S?er in Edward Vi's wffi 441 ; 
urees her execution, 447, 451, Mary 
will not acknowledge her, 449; pro- 
posedmarriage with Courtenay, ; her 

Ufe in danger, 461 ; called ^ London, 
sent to theTowei. retires to Woo^toct 
452 ; proposed marriage witti P^bert 
of Savoy, 454, 456 ; Philip friendly with 
her, 489; the representative of progress, 
457 ; worshipped by the young meib 
458; Aschamher tutor, 477 ; proclauned 
Queen, her speech to Cecil, 488 ; her 
policy, proposed mamage mth Pl^p, 
489; ^her cWacter, 490, 491; rejects 
Phriin. 492; Parliament begs her to 
marry, 493 ; hates Knox, 497 ; refuses 
Arran, 498, 600 ; refuses Mary a passage 
through Bugland, 499; loves Du^ey, 
500, 608, 662 ; assists Cond6 502 ; offers 
Duclley to Maxy, 603 ; repudiates Mra- 
ray. 505; godmother to Jam^ L, 607; 
desires the postponement of BothweUs 
trial, 509; her difflcnlties, 612 ; her 
religious views. 618 ; re^es 
Cih^les, 618; her beha^dour to Maxy,^ 
514, 516; her share in the Privnteers 
prizes, 516; refuses leave for Norfolk 
h m^ Mary, 618; hw pohti^ 
views, 519, 629; excommumoated, 620, 
mamage with Anjou suggested, 621; 
interferes with her Paxfiament, 628; 
rejects Anjou, 523 ; plot to mimderher, 
623; her momentary energy, 624; n^- 
ria« with Aiengon suggested 626 ; her 
dwlloity to the States, 623; her energy 
after St, Bartholomew, 527; her con- 
duct to the Netherlands, 529, 631, W2; 
receives AlenQon, 688; enfOToes Pr^ 
teetantism in Ireland, 585; her parsi- 
SSnrthere, 637, 688 640. 642 neg^ 
Mates with Mary and Jato^j 645, 650 , 
appeals to her people, 647 ; di^isses 
the Spanish ambassador, 649; intrigues 
with Netherlands, 662, 558; 

Spain, 554; her hesitation ts to Ma^s 
dwth, 666; sigM the warrant, 657 ; hw 
anger agai^t Davison, 568; her p^l- 
mwiy toher navy, 569, 662; 

Henry IV., 665, 666 ; her conduct toher 


Parliament, 566, 667; to the Church, 
667-569; her favourites, 670; her 
conduct to Essex, 571, 672, 576, 678; 
her last speech, 579; her sympathy 
with the people, 680, 684; contrast 
between her position and that of the 
Hanoverians, 681, 582 
Mhot, Sir John, speaks against Bucking- 
ham, imprisoned, 617; speaks on the 
Petition of Bight, 628 ; attacks Armini- 
anism, 626 ; imprisonea, 627 
Empire, Maximilian proposes to resign it 
in favour of Henry VIII., 874 ; contest 
for, 377 

Empson, agrat of Henry VII., 366; exe- 
cuted, 8m 

Englefleld, favourite of Mary, 458 
Erasmus, visits Sir Thomas More, 477; 

his optoion of relics, 478 
Essex. [See Devereux and Capel.] 

Ewer, takes charge of Charles 1., 686 
Exeter. [See Courtenay.] 

Faoxl, draws up William III.’s Declara- 
tion, 788 

Fairfax, Lord, In Yorkshire, 661; at 
Atherton Moor, €62; his successes, 
663 ; at Marston Moor, 668 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, in Yorkshire, 661, 
662; joins the Eastern army, 60S; de- 
feate the Irish, besieges Latham House, 
at Marston Moor, 668; Oommander-in- 
chiet 678; fights against Goring, 676; 
at Naseby, 676; raises the siege of 
Taunton, 676 ; takes Bristol, defeats 
Hopton, 677; besieges Oxford, 678; 
follows the Scotch army, 680 ; presents 
a petition from the army, 681 ; holds a 
meeting of agitators, 682 ; triumphant, 
683 ; defeats Capel, 686; suppresses the 
Levellers, 690 ; refuses the command of 
the Scot<i army, 694 
Falkland, Henry Cary, Deputy of Ireland, 
688 ; retires, 634 

Falkland, Lucius, son of Henry, takes 
office, 666; killed, 664 
Fawkes, joins Gunpowder Plot, 689; goes 
abroad, 690: returns, arrested, 591 
Felton, Governor in Connaught, 538 
Ferdinand II. of Spain, his intrigues, 862 ; 
his policy, 364; his object in joining 
the Holy League, 369 ; gains his object 
872; dies, 877 

Ferdinand of Grate (son of Archduke 
Charles), (iliampion of Catholicism, 601; 
King of Bohemia, 602; Emperor, 602; 
gives the Palatinate to Bavaria, 610 
Feversham, commander of the army, 766 ; 
his conduct at Sedgmoor, 767; his 
reception In London, 768; only nomi- 
nal commander, 782; assembles the 
army, 784 

Fiennes, Parliamentary commander, 6^ 
Finch,. Solicitor-General, deposed, 771; 

counsel to the seven Bishojw, 778 
Pinch, Speakei^ 628; held in his chair, 
627; Chief Justice, 629; his opinion on 
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Bhlp-money, 680; Impeaclied, eacapes 
649 

Bingal, leader In Ireland, 654 
Firearms introduced, 466 
Fire of London, 738; attributed to tho 
Papists, 767 

Fisher, Bishop of Bochesfer, imprisoned, 
894; refuses the oath to vhe Act of 
Succession, 895 ; Cardinal, 896; exe- 
cuted, 896 

Fitzgeralds. [See Geraldines.) 
Mtz-Maurice, James, brother of Desmond, 
hia insurrection, 537 ; restored, 538 ; 
defeated, pardoned, 539; goes to Spain, 
640 ; organizes an expedition, 641 ; lands 
at Dingle, kUled, 642 
Pitz-William, Deputy of Ireland, 638 
Fleetwood, inquires into the army griev- 
ances, 682 ; at the battle of Woreester, 
697; sncceeds Ireton, 700; objects to 
Cromwell’a taking the title of King, 
711; nominal head of the army, 717; 
the army demands more power for, 718 
Fleming, Judge, his views of prerogative, 
593 

Forest laws extended, 628 
Francis L, his genealogy, S73 ; his charac- 
ter, conquers Milan, makes peace, 374 ; 
aims at the Empire, seeks English 
alliance, 377 ; at the Keld of the Cloth 
of Gold, Invades i8paln, 878 ; loses 
Milan, excites disaffection in Scotland, 
879; quarrels with Bourbon, invades 
Mim, imprisoned, 880; alliance with 
Henry VIII., 881 ; remonstrates on 
the death of More, 396 ; alliance with 
the Turks, 416 ; war with England and 
Germany, 417; dies, 427 
Francis II., betrothed to Mary, 427; mar- 
ried, 490; becomes King, 495; dies, 601 
Frederick of Saxony, befnends Luther, 884 
Frederick V., marries Elizabeth Stuait, 
696 ; King of Bohemia, 602 ; dethroned, 
608; disbands his army, 610 
Frobisher, Sir Martin, his expedition, 670, 
672 

.ABunraR, Bishop of Winchester, opposes 
Cranmer, 419; imprisoned, 437; be- 
friended by Somerset, 440; member of 
Mary’s Conncil, 446; on her Church 
(^uunission, 447; discovers the Dudley 
conspiracy, 449 ; urges the execution of 
EHzabeth, 461 ; opMsition to him, fails 
to pass his Bills for persecution, 462; 
be^s his persecution^ 464 
Garnet, sanctions tho Gunpowder Plot, 
689 ; imprisoned, executed, 691 
Garrard, quoted, 628, 629 
Gates, executed, 447 

George of Denmark, joins William HI., 7«S 
Geraldines, their power, 402; intrigues 
with Spain, 408; subdued, 404; Sidney’s 
plan to overthrow their authority, 686; 
their qnaxrel with the Butlers, 687; 
tb(6ir insurrection, 687, 688; defeated, 648 
Gtecard, his plot, hia exaoutvMlB 


Gilbert, Governor of KUmallock, 6 8 
Qiustinianl, Venetian ambassador quoted, 
466, 469 

Glamorgan, [See Herbert] 

Godfrey, SirEdmundbury, murdered, 751 
Godolphin, supports the Exclusion Bill, 
757; supports James, 769; member of 
James's Cabinet, 762 ; one of the Com- 
missioners to William III., 785 
Gondomar, Spanish ambassador, urges the 
Spanish match, 599; ihwarts Rmeigh’s 
enterprise, 601 

Goring, betrays the Army Plot, 661; Royal- 
ist commander, 676; besieges Taunton, 
675; defeated, 676; trial of, 689 
Grey, genealogy of, 365 
Grey, second Marquis of DorsetCgrandson of 
Elizabeth Woodville), general in France, 
369; Wolsey, tutor to his children, 376 
Grey, third Marquis of Dorset (son of the 
second Marquis), made Duke of Suffolk, 
440; remains with his daughter Lady 
Jane, 445 ; takes up arms against Mary, 
449; captured, 460 ; executed, 451 
Grey, Lady Jane, Se^our her guardian, 
429 ; her claim to lie throne, 441 ; made 
Queen, her character, 444; Benard urges 
her execution, 447; her death, 451 
Grey, Sir WiUiam de Wilton, suppresses 
insurrectious, 438 ; commands at Calais, 
460 

Grey, Sir Arthur (sou of William), Deputy 
in Ireland, 542 ; defeats the Spaniards in 
Smorwick, 648; dies, 570 
Grey, Sir Thomas (son of Arthur), in the 
Bye Plot, pardoned, 686 
Grey, William (of Werke), leader of the 
Association, 662 

Gj^, Forde (grandson of William of 
Werke), joins Monmouth, 767 
Grey of Groby, assists Pride, 686; chief of 
Anabaptists, 707 

Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury, en- 
forces the Act of Uniformity, 618 ; his 
character, 669 

Guildford, Lord Keeper, his advice ne- 
glected, 762; dies, 768 
Guise, Francis, Duke of, commanding in 
Italy, 459; massacres the Protestants at 
Vassy, 601 ; assassinated, 502 
Guise, Henry, reconciled with Coligny, 
626 ; murders CoUgny, 627 ; his Plans to 
invade England, 548; master of Tkance, 
558, 659; murdered, 664 
Guises, genealogy of, 496; their hostility to 
England, 439; masters of France, 600; 
plots against the Protestants, 601 ; de- 
struction of the family, 502; regain 
power, 626 ; in favour with the mob, 
626; hated by Catherine, 626; influence 
over Henry III., 681, 562 ; oiganlze the 
Catholic League, 682 ; their plots against 
Elizabeth, 644, 547, 648; their Ikll, 664 

Habeas Corpus, a writ of demanded, 619; 
wfosed, 620; the subject discuss^ to 
Parliament, 622; Act passed, 768 
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Hales, Commissioner, quoted, 480, 481 
Hales, Sir Edward, suit against, 771 ; flies 
with James IL, 780 

Halifax, his character, 753, 761 ; opposes 
the Bxclnsion Bill, 757; opposes Charles, 
759; obtains Rochester’s removal, 769; 
Lord President, 761; his opinion on 
Aigyle’s execution, 705 ; dismissed, 708; 
advises mediation, one of the Commis- 
sioners' to William IIL, 786; Joins Wil- 
liam, 786 

Hamilton, Commissionerto Scotland, 639; 
his army, 641; Montrose jealous of, 652; 
plots a^inst, 653; deprived of the Great 
Seal, 065; raises an army for Charles, 
686; defeated, 686; executed, 689 
Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, 
685 ; summoned to London, 686 
Hampden, Edward, demands writ of 
Habeas Ooipns, 619 

Hampden, John, refuses to pay ship- 
money, 620; his calmness, 656 ; attempt 
to arrest him, 667; commander in the 
army, 660; remonstrates with Essex, 
kiUed, 662 

Harrington's A%tiqm quoted, 597 
Harrison, brings Charles to London, 687; 

assists Cromwell, 70S; imprisoned, 707 
Haselrlg, Sir Arthur, Charles I. attempts 
to arrest Mm, 667; member of Crom- 
well’s Upper House, 712; opposes 
Richard Cromwell, 717; excepted from 
the amnesty, 723 

Hastings, Sir Edward, brings Elizabeth to 
London, opposes Gardiner, 462 
Hatton, Sir Christopher, dies, 570 
Hawkins, Sir John, his privateering, 616; 
reveals the Spanish Plot, 624 ; improves 
the fleet, 660 

Heath, Bishop of Worcester, Imprisoned, 
487 

Heaveningham, demands a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, 619 

Henderson, Prosbyterian, 662; rewarded, 

Heneage, clerical Commissioner, 406 
Henrietta Maria, proposed marriage with 
Charles, 606; terms of the marriage 
treaty, 612; her chapels crowded, 619; 
her household dismissed, 621; goes to 
Holland, 658; returns, 662 
Henry VII., his character, 866; suppresses 
the Yorkists, 359 ; establishes the Star 
Chamber, 359 ; his perfidy to Brittany, 
359; makes ixeaties witm Prance and 
Bm%andy, 360; suppresses Warbeck, 
861 ; negotiates with Spain, his economy, 
362 ; severity to the nobles, alliance with, 
Scotland, 868; with Spain, death of his 
wife, 364 ; proposals for a second mar- 
riage, 304, 865; his exactions, effects of 
his ride, dies, 866 ; Ids dislike to Henry 
VIII, ’s marriage with Catherine, 867 
Henry Vin„ mairia^ with Catherine sng^ 
gested, 864 ; his education, Ms beauty, 
marries Catherine, 867; Ms popularity, 
868 ; Ms dirintexested moMTes in joinm^ 


the Holy League, 868, 869; his disap- 
pointment, invades Pr^ce, 370 ; refuses 
me demands of Scotland, 871; makes 
peace with Prance, 372 ; Wolsey gains 
his favour, 875; a candidate for the 
Empire, 877; visits Prancis, visits 
Charles, 378; jealous of Prancis, 378; 
revives ffie old claims on France. 380 ; 
alliance with Prance, 881; desires a 
divorce, 382: writes against Luther, 
Defender of the Faith, 384; loves An n e 
Boieyn, 385; his anger agatost Wolsey, 
favours Cromwell, 388; disputes the 
authority of the Pope, appeals to the 
Universities, 890; called Head of the 
Church, 890, 895 ; takes Anne Boieyn to 
IVance, marries her, S92; excommuni- 
cated, 895 ; persecutes More and Pisher, 
895, 396 ; political character of his re- 
formation, 898; executes Anne Boieyn, 
899 ; marries Jane Seymour, 400 ; climax 
of his power, 401; dislikes the disorders 
of the Reformers, 411; marries Anne 
of Cleves, 413 ; executes Cromwell, di- 
vorces Anne, marries Catherine Howard, 
414; tries to win James V., executes 
Catherine, marries Catherine Parr, 415 ; 
war with Scotland and Prance, 416, 417 ; 
Ms old age, 419; dies, 420; character, 
420, 421 rks will, 428, 441 ; Ms dirolay 
of wealth, 466 ; .«fcis love of building, 
486 ; his sympathy with the people, 684 

Henry II„ of France, his character, 427 ; 
alliance with England, 439; doubts as 
to assisting the Dudley conspiracy, re- 
ceives the exUes, 468); induced by Paul 
IV. to break the truce with Spain, 469; 
makes peace with Elizabeth, 494 ; dies, 
495 

Henry III., proposed marriage with Eliza- 
beth, 521; rejected, 623; defeated by 
ihe Huraenots, 580; becomes King, 
680; refuses the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, 552; Ms character, 556; 
league against him, 668 ; flies from Paris, 
559; murdered, 664 

Henry IV., genealogy of, 601; marries 
Ma^ret of Valois, 526; Imprisoned, 
escapes, 581; threatened by Guise, 582 ; 
raises the South of France, defeate the 
Guises, becomes ICing, 664j; cbaracter of, 
enters Paris, issues toe Edict of Nantes, 
666 ; his dealing with Elizabeth, 666; 
seeks toe friendship of James L, 685; 
supports toe Protestant Princes of Ger- 
many, assassinated, 590 

Henry, son of James 1., character of, dies, 
596 

Herbert, Sir WiUiam, opposes Somerset 
48^ coins false money, 486 ; made Earl 
of Pembroke, 440 

Herbert, Sir Henry (son of Sir WDliamX 
betrotoed to Ijady Catherine Grey, 441 

Herbert, Lord Glamorgan, negotiates with 
the Irish, 670 ; toe trea^ discovered, 
677; imprisoned, 680 

Herbert, Admiral, takes toe letter of In- 
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vltetion to William IIL, W; Oom- 
mander of Ms fleet, 788 
Hewit, Dr., a BoyaMst, executed, 718 
Hobbes, his theory of royalty, 791 
Holland. [See Netherlands.] 

Holies, Denzel, imprisoned, 627 ; attempt 
to arrest Mm, 657; leader of the Pres- 
byterians, 6S1 ; yields to the .'ffmy, 682 
Holies, intrigues with French ambassa- 
dors, 749 

Hooker, quoted, 465, 568; his writings, 
575 

Hooper, made Bishop of Gloucester, 437 ; 
bumi 454 

Hope, advises the renewal of the Cove- 
nant, 639 

Hopper, Sir George, aids Wyatt, 460 
Hopton, Royalist general, 661; defeats 
Stamford, C63 ; defeated, 677 
Hotham, at Hull, 658, 659; his treason, 
executed, 663 

Houghton, Prior of the Charterhouse, per- 
secuted. 895 

Howard, Thomas, Earl of Surrey (second 
Duke of Norfolk), member of Henry 
Vlll.’a ministry, 307 ; commanding at 
Flodden, 371 ; defeats Albany, 379 ; 
commanding in France, 379. 

Howard, Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, 
head of the nobles in the Council, 877 ; 
his assistance ncedeji against the Suf- 
folk rebellion, 387; cliief Minister, 388 ; 
suppresses the Northern rebellion, 407 ; 
408; head of the reactionary party, 
passes the Six Articles, 412; invades 
Scotland, 416 ; intrigues against Somer- 
set, 420; his execution ordered, 420; 
marches against Wyatt, 450 
Howard, Henry (son of the third Duke), 
Earl of Surrey, sent to Ireland, 403; 
defeated near Boulogne, 418; his in- 
trigues ^inst Somerset, executed, 420 
Howard, Henry, Earl of Northampton 
(son of Henry, Earl of Surrey), dies, 697 
Howard, Catherine (niece or the third 
Duke of Norfolk), marries Henry VIIL, 
414 ; executed, 416 

Howard, Lord William (brother of the 
third Duke), opposes Wyatt, 460; 
brings Elizabeth to London, opposes 
Garner, 452 

Howard, Sir Charles, of Effingham (son 
of William), persuades Elizabeth to sign 
the warrant against Mary, 667 ; his ex- 
ertions save the fleet, 660; supports 
Essex's policy, 671; made Earl of Not- 
tingliam^72 

Howard, Thomas (fourth Duke of Nor* 
folk), proposal to marry Mary of Scot- 
land, 616; his character, 517; awre- 
hended, 518; Joins the Bidolfl Plot, 
622 ; executed, 624 

Howara, Earl of Suffolk (son of the fourth 
Duke of Norfolk), Lord Chancellor, 697 ; 

I the divorce bis daughter, 

Howard, Franoes, daughter of Suffolk, 


marries Rochester, 697 ; murders ( 
bury, 698; pardoned, 699 
Howard, Thomas, Earl of Amndel, Im* 

Howard, Williim, Ixird Stafford, son of 
Thomas, accused by Oates, 754; exe- 
cuted, 767 

Howard, William (of Escrick), reveals 
Rye-House Plot, 769 

Hu^anots, open antagonism to the 
Government, 500 ; massacred at Vassy, 
601 ; helped hy Elizabeth, 602 ; helped 
by the privateers, 516; obtain power, 
621 ; sympathy with Orange, 625 ; Mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, 626, 627; 
oiganize themselves as a republic, 581 ; 
crushed by the Guises, 532; make an 
organized rebellion, 658; their position 
under Hen^ IV. , 664 ; toleration granted 
by the Edict of Nantes, 565 ; negotiate 
with Louis XIV., 613; ask English help, 
621 ; Edict of Nantes revoked, 768 
Huntly, defeated at Corrichie, 508; escapes 
after Rizzio’s murder, 606; signs the 
Bond of Craigmillar, 507 ; Ms property 
restored to Mm, 610 
Huntly, supports Charles I., 640, 641 
Hyde, Sir Nicholas, Chief Justice, 620 
Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 
quoted, 627; Charles I.’s Oonnsellor, 
656; MiMster of Charles II., 707; 
advises the Declaration of Breda, 
720; his Church views, 725 ; supports 
the Act of Indemmty, 726 ; Ms policy, 
730; Ms ecclesiastical legislation, 732; 
opposition to Mm, 738 ; instrumental in 
the sale of Dunkirk, 738, 784; impeached, 
banished, 789 

Hyde, Henry (eldest son of Edward), 
second Earl of Clarendon, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 774; dismissed, 774 
Hyde, Laurence (second son of Edward), 
Earl of Rochester, supports Charles II., 
769; rivalry with Halifax, 769 ; his 
character, made Lord Treasurer, 761 ; 
head of the moderate party, 769 ; decline 
of Ms influence, 770; dismissed, 774 
Hyde, Anne (daughter of Edward), mar* 
lies James ll., 730 

QuiH, Lord, defeats Taafe, becomes 
Royali8v691 
Incident, The, 668 

Independents, persecuted, 568 ; influence 
of, 666; rise of, 670, 671; their motive 
In joIMng the army, 675; power in 
Parfiameiit, 682 ; their objects, 688 
Intercourse, the Great, 860, 469 
Interim, The, 488 

Ireland, supports Simnel, 868 ; supports 
Warbeck, 869; Poyninga’ Law estab- 
lished, 862; condition of, 401, 402; in- 
surrection of the Fitzgeralds, 408, 404; 
affairs in, 585-648 ; Tyrone’s insurrection, 
677-679; affairs in, 682-636: rebellion, 
6W, 655 ; truce with, 667; treaty with, 
674; Iriw war ha Parliamentary hands, 
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080: Joses’ campalga in, 091, 692; Orom- 
well BUbdsea, 692, 698; settlement 
772-774 

Ireton, at Naseby, 676 ; inquires into the 
army giiovances, 682; in Ireland, 692; 
takes command of the Irish war, 693 ; 
dies, 700 

Isabella of Castile, her olaim to the throne, 
676 

Italian ROaMon, quoted, 464, 467, 470, 474, 
484, 486 

Jakaioa, capture of, 708 

James I., bom, 607; Mary Tisits him, 610 : 
made King of Scotland, 611; supported 
by Murray, 618; negotiates with Eliza- 
beth, 646 ; captured by the Protestant 
Lords, 646; escapes, offers assistance to 
Guise, 648; establishes the Bpiscopid 
Church, deserts his mother, 660; his 
selfishness, 666; quarrels with Philip, 
668; his claim to the throne, 676 ; his 
negotiation with Cecil and Essex, 677 ; 
his views of royalty, 683, 684; comes to 
England, 685; his foreign policy, 685; 
his conduct ia the Bishops, 687; dis- 
pleases Puritans and Catholics, 589; his 
character, 692; sympathy with the 
peasantry, 598; sends troops to aid the 
cterman Protestant Princes, 896; his 
love for favourites, 697; his foreign 
policy, 699 ; his dislike of Parliaments, 
600; refuses to help the Elector Frede- 
rick, 602, 603 ; his speech on the Under- 
takers, 60S; his arbitrary conduct, 604; 
sends Charles to Spain, WS ; dies, 606 ; 
his conduct in Scotland, 606, 607; 
advises Frederick V. to disband his 
troops, 610 

fames II., Duke of York, defeated by 
Tureune, 713 ; marries Anne Hyde, 730 : 
a Catholic, 731 ; admiral, 735 ; contrast 
to Charles II., 742 ; fights against the 
Dutch, 744 ; resigns his ad mi ralty, 745 ; 
leaves England, Exclusion Bill brought 
in, 762; exacts a declaration of Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacy, 764 ; his cruelty to 
the Covenanters, presented as a Popish 
recusant, 766 ; returns to Scotland, 757; 
Exclusion Bill rejected, 757 ; returns to 
the Council, 769; under obligation to 
Halifax, 761 ; collects the customs il- 
le^y, 762 ; his objects, 768, 764 ; bis 
cruelty to MonmoutlJi, 767 ; his favour 
to Jeffreys, 762, 768 ; breaks the Test 
Act, 768; excites the opposition of 
Parliament and of the Church, 769 ; 
asserts his dispensing power, 771 ; 
interferes with tiie Oxford Colleges, 
771 ; destroys the Act of Settlement in, 
Ireland, favours Irish Catholics, issues 
a Declaration of Indnlgence, 774 ; fears 
his Parliament, visits Oxford, 776; 
attempts to obt^ a favourable Parlia- 
ment, 776 ; orders his Declaration of 
tndnlgenceto be read in churches, 777 ; 
tries the seven Bishoiw, 778 ; offends 


both Church and army, 780; refuses 
help from Louis XIV., 782; his con- 
cessions, 788 ; narrow escape, deserted, 
determines to fly, 785 ; escapes, 786 ; 
captured, final escape to France, 787 
James Edward, kis birth, 778; i^ento 
Prance, 785 ; ignored by Danby, 788 
James III^ of Scotland, supports War- 
beck, 861; bis character and death, 863 
James IV., marries Margaret, 363 ; quar- 
rels with Henry VIII., 870 
James V., trained to hate England, 
marries Mary of Guise, rejects the offers 
of Henry VHL, 416 ; hated by his 
nobles, dies, 416 
Jane Seymour, [See Seymour.! 

Jane Grey. [See Grey.] 

Jeffreys, Judge, promoted, 762 ; bis cruel- 
ties, 763 ; his Bloody Assizes, 768; head 
of the High Commission Court, 771; his 
conduct to the Universities, 775 ; Lord- 
Lieutenant, 776 ; advises the trial of the 
Bishops, 778; rescued from the mob, 786 
Jermyn, his part in the Army Plot, 651 
Jemyngham, favourite of Mary, 468 
Jews, tiieir return desired by Cromweli, 
708 

Joanna of Castile, marries Philip, 864; 

Henry VII, proposes to many her, 866 
John, Don, of Austria, proposal to marry 
Mary, 617 ; Bege^t of the Netherlands, 
intends to invade England, 632 
Johnston of Wairiston, advises renewal 
of the Covenant, 639; made Lord o' 
Session, 663 ; executed, 729 
Jones, Michael, Presbyterian commander 
in Ireland, 680; defeats Preston, 691; 
defeats Ormond, 692 

Joyce, Comet, gets possession of Charles 
I., 682 

Juliers and Claves, disputed succession 
to, 696, 696 

Juxon, Bishop of London, Treasurer, 081 

Ext, leader of the Eastern insurgents, 
482; his conduct, 433 ; executed, 438 
Keymis, his discoveries on the Orinoco, 
600 : Ids suicide, 601 

Kildare, Earl of, supports Simnel, 368; 
summoned to London, 862; restored, 
S63 ; his position, hereditary Deputy, 
402; three times recalled and rein- 
stated, 403 

Kimbolton. [See Mandeville.] 

Kirkaldy of Grange, executed, 628 
Kirke, his cruelties, 768; deserts to 
William 111., 785 

Knowles, Sir lYancis, in Elizabeth’s Coun- 
<5a,492 

Latucbb, Bishop of Worcester, imprisoned, 
447 ; burnt, 466 ; sermons quoted. 436, 
465, 470-478, 476 
Lamb, Dr., murdered, 626 
Lambert [See Sinmdi.] 

Lambert, Parliamentary ganeral, 680 ; at 
Dunbar, 696; defeata the Protesters 
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W7 ; at Voroester, 697 ; otijecta to the 
title of King, 711 ; suppresses a riot, 
taken prisoner by Monk, 719 ; escapes, 
reimprisoned, 720; excepted from the 
amnesty, 728 ; imprisonecL for life, 727 
La Bochelle, siege of, 618, 021, 624 
Laud, Archbiidiop of Canterbury, licenses 
Sibthorpo’s sermon, 618 ; mide Bishop 
of London, 626; Charles’s adviser, 630; 
aims at the pre-eminence of the Church, 
681 ; suppresses the Irish Puritans, 633; 
his measures in Scotland, 637 ; his new 
canons, 643 ; impeached, 649 
Lauderdale, Charles’s agent, 684; Secre- 
tary for Scotland, 728; supersedes Mid- 
dleton, 729; member of the Cabal 
ministry, 739; remains in office, 746; 
connives at Louis XIV.’s intrigues, 748 ; 
persecutes the Covenanters, 754 
Lauinn, escorts the Queen and Prince to 
Prance, 785 

Lawson, Commander of the fleet, 719 
League of Cambrai, 368, 375 
Lea^e, the Holy, 368 ; dissolved, 872 
Learning, of the Church, 474, 480 ; of the 
laity, 884, 476, 477 ; Greek admitted to 
the universities, 476; foundation schools, 
478 ; of Hemy VIII., S67 ; of Edward 
VI., 441, 477 ; of Lady Jane Grey, 444, 
461, 477; of Elizabeth, 477, 490; of 
Cromwell’s son, 477 

L^h and Leyton, visit the monasteries, 
897, 480 ; ^oted, 478, 479, 481, 482 
Leicester. [See Dudley.] 
Leighton^punlshmeut of, 6S1 
Lennox, JSSurl of (father of Damley), goes 
to Scotland, 608; demands Bothwell’s 
trial, 509 ; Regent, 620 ; murdered, 626 
Lennox. [See Stuart.] 

Lenthall, Speaker, removed, 708 ; re- 
turns, 718 

Leopold, Emperor, receives JuUers and 
Oleves, 695 

lierma, suggests the Spanish match, 699 
Leslie, iJexander, Scotch commander, 
440 ; his skill, 641 ; made Earl of Leven, 
663 ; assembles an army against Charles, 
664; enters England, 668; at Marston 
Moor, 669 ; at Dunbar, 694 
Leslie, David, conquers Montrose, 677 ; at 
Dunbar, 694, 695 ; suppresses the 
Boyali8i''party, 696 

Levellers, rise of, 884; spread of, 689; 

• suppressed, 690, 691 ; bitterness of; 705 
LUburne, his pamphlets, 689 
Lindsay, outlawed, 507 ; assists in the 
Bald of Buthven, 646 
lindsay, Royalist general, 669 
literature of the Elizabethan period, 674, 
675 

Littleton, becomes a courtier, 626 ; counsel 
against Hampden, 630 ; flies to Charles, 
666 

liturgy, ordered to take the place of 
the Breviaiy, 419 ; approved by Parlia- 
ment, 480 : its removal demanded 432; 
order to destroy all except the Prayer 


Book, 437; revised, 492, 494; pro- 
tected by the new Canons in James 
L's reign, 689 ; the Service Book en- 
forced In Scotland, 638 a Directory 
appointed in the place of the Prayer 
&ok, 666; proposal to revise the 
Litur^, 725 ; amended by Convocation, 
727 

Lockhart, ambassador to France, 711 ; 

acknowledges title Bump, 718 
Lockyer, the Leveller, shot, 690 
London, description of, 485, 486; trade 
of, 798 : condition of, 800, 801 
Louis of Nassau, defeated, 512 ; captures 
Mons, 626 ; killed at Mook Heath, 629 
Louis XII., his war in Italy, 368 ; makes 
peace, 372 ; marries Princess Mary, 372 ; 
dies, 373 

Louis XIV., negotiates with the Hugue- 
nots, 613, 621 ; his respect for Cromwell, 
713 ; his ambition, his marriage, 734 ; 
negotiates with Holland, 735 ; pensions 
Charles II., 736; invades the Nether- 
lands, 740 ; his projects, secret negotia- 
tions, 742; distrusts Charles, 746; 
bnbes him, 747 - 749 ; reveals the 
Secret treaty, 750 ; pensions James II., 
762; persecutes the Huguenots, 768; 
champion of the Jesuits, 770 ; excites 
the anger of Holland and of the Pope, 
781 ; his offer of help to James rejected, 
782; receives James courteously, 787 
Lovel, his insurrection, 358 
Lowdom Scotch Commissioner, arrested, 
642 ; Lord Chancellor, 663 
Ludlow, Parliamentary general in Ireland- 
698 

Lumford, mutiny of his troops, 643 
Lumley, arrested for complicity in the 
Ridoia Plot, 624 

Lumley, signs the invitation to William 
III., 779 
Luther, 383, 884 

Maohinkbt, use of, 797 
Machyn, his diary, quoted, 465, 458 
Macmahon, rebellion of, 654 
Maintenance, suppressed by Henry VII., 
869 ; severe laws against, 868 ; effect of 
the change, 471 
Main Plot, 685, 686 

Maitland of Lethington, received into 
favour, 607; signs the bond of Craig* 
miUar, 607 ; diaracter of, supports 
Mary, 618 ; corresponds with Elizabeth, 
620; dies, 628 

Major-generals, Cromwell’s, appointed, 
707 ; withdrawn, 709 
Malary, Imprisoned, 604 
Malby, President in Connaught, 640 ; lays 
waste the Burkes' oountey, 641; kilts 
Fitz-Maurice, 542 

Mandeville (Lord Manchester), attempt to 
arrest him, 667; leader of the Associa- 
tion, 662; at Marston Moor, 668; sum- 
moned to the West, 669 ; Ms quaxreli 
with Cromwell, 670, 671 ; excluded 1 
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the Seif-denying Ordinance, 672; on the 
Committee, 673 

Mansfield, raises troops in England, 606 , 
takes service with the Dutch, 610 

Manufactures of England, description o1^ 
794-796 

Manwaring, hiS sermon, 618 ; rewarded, 
626 

Mar, Earl of, refuses to give up Prince 
James, 610; tries to prevent the Both- 
well marriaco. 610; Regent, 624; hia 
prudence, 527 • dies, 628 

Mar, Earl of, assists in the Baid of Ruth- 
von, 646 

Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., 
marries James IV., S6S; Regent, mar- 
ries Angus, 372 ; comes to England, 873 ; 
returns to Scotland, 879 : her bad in- 
fluence over James V., 416 

Margaret of Savoy, Henry VII., proposes 
to marry her, 864 

Margaret of Parma, her efforts to suppress 
heresy, 612 

Margrave of Baden, defeated, 610 

Mana Theresa of Spain, marries Louis 
XIV., 784 

Mark, De la, captures BriUe, 626 

Markham, concerned in the Hot, 
pardoned, 586 

Martin Mar-Prelate’s pamphlets, 670 

Mary, daughter of Henry VII., marries 
Louis Xli., 872 ; her gaiety, 873 ; mar- 
ries Braudon, S73 

Mary, offered to Charles V., 878; to one 
of Francis I.’s sons, S82 ; declared Ule- 
gitimate, 394; a centre for Catholic 
reaction, 43S ; persecuted, 439 ; passed 
over in Edward VI. ’s will, 441 ; Nor- 
thumberland summons her to London, 
she escapes, rallies the nobility around 
her, 446 ; proclaimed Queen, her policy, 
446 ; restores the Catholic Church, 447 ; 
falls in love with Philip, 448 ; prepares 
for reconciliation with Rome, declared 
Intimate, head of the Church, 449 ; 
her coura^ in Wyatt’s rebellion, 450 ; 
her sternness to Elizabeth, 449, 451, 
452 ; her mind shaken, 462, 466 ; her 
love for Philip, 453, 456 ; receives Pole, 
458 ; prepares for her confinement, 464; 
her disappointment, motives for perse- 
cution, 466; her misery, 456, 468; dies, 
461 

Mary of Gnlse, marries James V^ 415; 
Regent, garrisons Scotland with Trench- 
men, 495; opposes the Reformation, 
496; seeks help from France, 497; dies, 
498 

Mary Stuart, bom, 416; crowned, 417; 
mmies Francis 11, 427, 496; becomes 
Queen of Prance, 496 ; refuses to ratify 
tile Treaty of Edinburgh, becomes a 
widow, 498 ; returns to Scotland, 499; 
consults Elizabeth on her marriage, 
60S ; marries Damley, Joins the Catho- 
lic League, 504; quarrels with Damley, 
506 : assalM Huzxay. plans of revenge 


for RUaio’s murder, 506 ; her son bom, 
607; agrees to murder Damley, 508; 
favours Bothwell, 509; visits her child, 
marries Bothwell, 510 ; taken prisoner, 
abdicates, escapes, 611; flies to Eng- 
land, 612; proofs of her guilt, 515; 
her proposed marriage with Norfolk, 
515, 617j| 522; with Don John, 617; 
moved to Tutbnry, and Coventry, 618 ; 
Elizabeth thinks of restoring hor, 520; 
her part in the Ridolli Plot, 622 ; 
evidence of her guilt published, 524 ; 
her death demanded, 527; effect of her 
intrigues on Ireland, 53S ; plan to re- 
esjtablish her, 645; her Importance 
declines, 549 ; she makes Philip her 
heir, is moved to Tutbury, 660; to 
Cbartley, to Potheringas', her trial, 
556; convicted, 656; her death, 657 
Mary de Medici, Regent, 602; hated by 
Ricbalieu, 640 

Mary, daughter of James 11., manles 
Wiffiam III., 748 j proposal to make her 
Queen, 788; refuses to be Queen alone, 
789 

Mary of Modena, second wife of James II., 
accepts West India slaves after the 
Bloody Assizes, 768; banishes Cathe- 
rine Sedley, 770; escapes to France, 786 
Mason, his character, 476; his letter to 
Cecil, 473 ^ 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 526, 527 
Massey, defends Gloucester, 664 ; his suc- 
cesses, 676; ordered to Ireland, 681; 
his Prcsbjftenanism, 684 
Matthias, invited to help the Nether- 
landers, 532, 551; supports Protestim- 
tism, 601 ; dies, 602 

Maurice, Prince, comes to England, 659; 
defeats Waller, 663 

Maurice of Nassau, loader of the Nether- 
lands, 564 

Maurice, the Puritan, expeBed from Par- 
liament, 667 

Maximilian, wishes to marry Anno of 
Brittany, 860 ; acknowledges Warbeck, 
860; his object in Joining the Holy 
Loa^e, 368; he succeeds, 872; dies, 
877 

May, the historian, quoted, 645 
Mayenne, assists Guise, 648; crowns Car- 
dinal Bourlion, 664 

Mazariu, treats witli Cromwell, 708, 712 
Medina Sidonia, commands the Armada, 
569, 662 

Melfort, Secretary for Scotland, 772 
Mendoza, the Catholics seek his protec- 
tion, 547; urges Guise to invade Eng- 
land, 548 ; dismissed, 540 
Mercantile system, deserilwd, 798, 799 
Merchants, buying land, 405, 469; Increase 
of speculations, 469 ; behaviour to 
their tenants, 470; their wealth, 406, 
467 

Mercuriano, head of the Jesuits, assists 
Allen, 646 

Middleton, Royal Commissioner, 7218; 
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Ws rivalry with Landerdala, 72^^ : dia- 
miased, 730 

Milanese, occnpled by France, 368 ; given 
aa a dowry to Charles V., 372 ; conquered 
by Praiicia t., 374; reconquered by 
Charles, 379; conquered by Praucia, 
SSO : reconquered by Cliarles, 380 

Mildinay, dies, 570 > 

Millenarj' Petition, 587 

Milton, supports Cromwell, 705 

Ministers, responsibility of, decided, 750, 
762 

Monarchy, change in its character, 357; 
triumph of its power, 39S; lofty views 
of, 442; personal character of, 462; 
absolute over the Commons, 464 ; change 
in its position, 581, 682 ; idea of Divine 
right, 688; supported by the Church, 
694; effect of the Stuart theory, 627 ; 
opinions on, 630; Hobbes’ tlieory of, 
791 

Monasteries, suppression of the lesser, 
397, 480-482; surrender of the greater, 
410, 411, 488, 484; its effect on the 
labour market, 471 ; their number and 
wealth, 474, 479; disorder and igno- 
rance In, 479, 480 

Monk, takes service In Parliamontaiy 
army, 668 ; negotiates with O'Neil, 691, 
692; defeats the Dutch, 701 ; acknow- 
led^s the Bumpm 718; marches to 
London, 719; invitea Charles's return, 
720 ; advises a foil amnesty, 723 ; made 
Duke of Albemarle and commander of 
the fleet, 735 

Monmouth, hires bravos to insult Coven- 
try, 748 ; his position, 754 ; defeats the 
Covenanters, 753 ; returns, received 
with enthusiasm, 766; his triumphal 
progress, 757 ; takes refuge in Holland, 
764; laiulh m Dorset, 7o5; at Bridge- 
water, 766; at Sedgmoor, executed, 
767 

Monopolies, granted by Elizabeth, 679; 
attacked in Parliament, 60S; sold by 
Charles I., 629 

Montague, his writings, 612; protected 
by Charles L, 618 ; proceeded against, 
615; promoterl, 626 

Montague, commander of CromwoH's fleet, 
708 ; wins a victory, 709 ; assists In the 
capture of Mardyke, 712; acknowledges 
the Bump, 718; ambassador at Paris, 
760 

Montmorency, minister of Henry II., 489; 
taken prisoner, 459; fights for the 
Guises, 502 

Montreull, agent of Charles L, 679 

Montrose, captures Huntly, 641; forms 
a Royalist party, 652 ; his part. In the 
Incident, 653 ; hia efforts for Charles, 
674; his victories, 67.5; Charles’s hopes 
rest on him, 676 ; defeated at Philip- 
haugh, 677 ; supports Charles TI, in 
Scotland, 691 ; defeated, 693 ; executed, 
694 

Mordaunt, Lord, joins Mary, 445 
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Mordannt, Royalist conspirator, 718 
More, Sir Thomas, Speaker in Parliament, 
opposes Wolsey, 387; Chancellor, intro- 
duces a Church reform bill, 389 ; brings 
the divorce before Parliament, 391; 
resigns the Chancellorship, 392 ; ar 
rested, pardoned, 394; refuses the oath 
to the Succession Act, imprisoned, 396 ; 
executed, 396; quoted, 471; his charac- 
ter and works, 477 
Mortmam Act, evaded, 391 
Morton, at Rizzio’s death, 506; outlawed, 
507 ; tnes to prevent the Bothwell mar- 
liage, 510; Regent, 628; executed, 644 
Mounteagle, implicated in Essex’s treason, 
678; Gunpowder Plot revealed to, 690; 
discovers Fawkes, 691 
Monntjoy, Deputy ia Ireland, 679 
Munro, Scotch general in Ireland, 667 
Murray, Earl of, head of the national 
party, 499; controls Mary, 60S; repudi- 
ated by Elizabeth, 605; Damley pro- 
mises to recall him, Maiy attacks him, 
506; she protends to favour him, 507 ; 
he retires to France, 609; returns, made 
Regent, 511; conquers Mary at Lang- 
side, 612; at the Conference at York, 
614; sent back to Scotland, 616 ; sup- 
ports James, 618; assassinated, 619; 
effect of his death, 520 

Navigation Act, 699 ; accepted by the 
Dutch, 701 ; its effects, 799, 800 
Nell, Bishop of Winchester, attacked, 626 
Netherlands, revolt of the, 512 ; assisted 
by English volunteers, 626; seek help 
from Prance, 629 ; the Treaty of Ghent, 
532 ; assisted by Alenqon, 533 ; declare 
their independence, 661 ; offer them- 
selves to Blizabetti, 652; Leicester 
governor of, 553 ; deseited by Elizabeth, 
664; prosperity of, 564; war against 
the Archdukes, 689 ; truce with Spain, 
695; opposition to Austria, 696 ; per- 
secution of Anninians, death of Bame- 
velt, 607; joins Richelieu's league, 611; 
gives refuge to Charles II., 691; two 
parties in, 698; their trade injured by 
the Navigation Act, 699; war with 
Cromwell, 700, 701; war with Charles 
II., 734-736 ; deserted by Louis XIV., 
736; joins the Triple Alliance, 740 ; war 
with Charles II. and France, 743, 744; 
sympathy of England for, 748; peace 
of Nimegnen, 749 ; its double govern- 
ment, 766, 779, 780 

Newcastle, Parliamentary commander, 
661 ; retires to the Contment, 669 
Newton, Sir Isaac, summoned before 
Jeffreys, 776 

Noailles, French ambaseador, his impor- 
tance, 446 

Nobility, diminished by the Wars of the 
Roses, 367, 463 ; tyrannized over by 
Henry VII., 363; regain power under 
Henry VIII., 388; causes for their dis- 
content, 405; opposed to the Refor- 
2 
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mation, 411, 442 , dislike Tkomas Crotn- 
weU, 405, 412, 41S; liopo to regain 
power on Cromwell’s fall, 435 ; rally 
round JiTar3% 445 ; rise of a new nobility, 
464; tlK'ir effect on agriculture, 470; 
desire national independence, 492 
Norfolk. [See Howard.] 

Norman Leslie, bis plot, 417; murdera 
Beaton, 419 ; besieged in St. Andrews, 
425 

Norris, commanding the Netherlands, 
553 ; bis expedition to Spain, 563 
Northampton. [See Parr.] 
Northumberland. [See Dudley and Percy.] 
Northumberland, Lord, letter to Conway, 

Nottingham, one of the Commissioners to 
William III., 785 

Noy, becomes a courtier, 625; devises 
ship-money, 629 

Nun of Kent, her influence, 391; executed, 
394 

CDonneul, made Earl of Tyrconnel, 632 
Oates, reveals the Popish Plot, 750, 751; 

crael punishment of, 763 
O’Neil, Shan, his insurrection, 530 
O’Neil, Tirlogh, promises allegiance. 536 
O’Neil, Matthew, made Earl of Tyrone, 536 
O’Neil, Brian, son of Matthew, rebels, 
539; submits, 540 

O’Neil, Hugh, son of Matthew, rebels, 
577, 673 ; submits, 579 ; reinstated, 632 
O'Neil, Owen Roe, leader of the Irish 
army, 6S0; negotiates with Monk, 
691; dies. 692 

O’NeU, Sir Phelim, rebels, 654 
Orange. [See William.] 

O’Reilly, rebels, 654 

Ormond (Pierce Butler), eighth Earl of. 
Deputy, 403 ; assusts SkefTington against 
the Fitzgeralds, 404 

Oimond (Thomas), tenth Earl of, em- 
ployed against the Fitzgeralds, 537; 
refuses to join In the colonization 
schemes, 638; ordered to suppress Des- 
mond, 642; his devastations, 543 
Ormond (James), twelfth Earl of, his 
views, 664 ; Royalist general, 667 ; 
Charles I.'s correspondence with, 674, 
676, 679, 680 ; gives np Dublin to the 
Parliament, 680; Charles intrigues 
with, 684 ; urges Charles IT. to come to 
Ireland, 691 ; his power there, 692 ; his 
intrigues in England, 712; warned to 
leave London, 7lS ; advises the Declara- 
tion of Breda, 720 

Ormond (Jamas), thirteenth Earl, dcsci*ts 
James 11. , 785 
Overbury, poisoned, 598 
Oxford, Lord, opposition to James L, 
imprisoned, 604 

Pa.cs:, Sir Christopher, proposes to make 
Cromwell King, 710 

PiWet, helps Somerset to set aside Henry 
yni.’s will, 422; remonstrates with 


linn, 431, 4.32, 431, 465; describes the 
need ol reform lu England, 435 ; allowed 
to coin false money, 436 ; sent to the 
Tower, 440; sent by the Council to re- 
ceive Mai y 446; opposes Gardiner, 452 
Pale, the English, desenbed, 401 
Palmer, betrays Somerset, 440 ; executed, 
447 ^ 

Parker, Archbishop of Canterhnry, 495 ; 
prefers ntuabsm, 613; persecutes the 
Puntans, 567 

Parliament, Henry VTI. receives the 
sanction of, 356; subservient, 357, 358, 
^5; rarely summoned by Henry VII., 
362; Wolsey niles witliout, 877, 386; 
asserts its privileges, .387 ; ecclc.-siastical 
legislation in, SS9, 391, 392, 393, 395, 
897, 412, 430, 437, 522, 52.3 ; Elizabeth's 
conduct to, 566, 667, 570; increased im- 
portance of, 584 : acknowledged a Court 
of Record, 588; James L's dislike to, 
599, 600, 604; opposition to James in, 
594, 699, 603; character of, 609; its 
hold upon the Crown, 610; opposition 
to Ch.arles I. in, 612, 614-616, 622- 
624, 626, 627, 642; the Long Parlia- 
ment meets, 644, 645 ; passes Root And 
Branch Bill, 050 ; Triennial Bill, 651 ; iti 
suspicions, 65S ; Ordinance of Militia, 
658; takes the Covenant, 664; Self- 
denying Ordinanoe, 672, 673; Preaby- 
fcnan, 680, 681 ; quarrels with the 
.array, CS2, 683; Pnde’s Purge, 6S6; 
passes sentence on Charlos, 687; House 
of Lords abolished, 088 ; propnaeil dis- 
solution of, 699, 700, 702 ; expelh’d by 
Cromwell, 703 ; Barebone's, 704 ; under 
tlie Instrument, 706; reconstructed, 
712 ; under Richard Cromwell, 717 ; 
the Rump, 718-720; the Convention, 
722. 725; Charles II. 's, 726, 727; 
opposition in, 731, 733, 7,36, 789, 743, 
745-748, 750, 757 ; James II.’s, 764, 769 ; 
the Convention, 788, 789 
Parma, Prince of, sent i^ainst Orange, 
551 ; besieges Antwerp, 652 ; conquers 
Leicester, 554 ; his knowledge of Eng- 
land, 659; leaves the Netherlands, 565 
Parr, Catherine, marries Henry VTH., 
415 ; marries Seymour, dies, 429 
Parr, William, brother of Catherine, made 
Marquis of Northampton, 423; sent 
against the Western rebels, 438 ; sup- 
pofled plot against him, 440 ; convicted 
of treason against Maty, 447; in Eliza- 
beth's Council, 492 

Parry, his plots against Elizabeth, 650 
Parsons, the Jesuit, his mission in Eng- 
land, 546 

Parsons, Chief Justice in Ireland, 654 
Paulet, Earl of W'iltahire, made Marq’ds 
of Winchester, 440; joins Mary, 445; 
opposes Gardiner, 452 
Panlet, Sir Amyas, has charge of Mary, 
650; refuses to take the responsibility 
of her execution, 657 
Peace. [See Treaty.] 
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Ppa 'Gantry, (araaes for tbeir discontent, 
•iu5, 406; effect of tlie Vagrancy Act, 
428 ; effect of the enclosures and pasture 
farms on, 430, 470,471; socialistic views 
excited, 431; their love foi' Somerset, 
440; hatred for Northmuherland, 445; 
flieir condition, 408 ; their sufleiiuga in 
Elizalietli’s reign, 573 ; rebcj against the 
enclosures, 693 ; oppressecf by Charles 
L’s taxes, 619, 628 ; theii' condition, 
802, SOS 

Peckham, Sir Henry, unpnsoned, 457 
Pembroke, his opposition to Buckingham, 
612 


Peiin, Admiral, his expedition to the 
West Indies, 708 

Pemaiddruck, his plot, beheaded, 707 
Pepys, his diary quoted, 720 
Percy, Henry, fouitli Earl of Northum- 
berland, kuied, 359 

Percy, Heniy, sixth Earl of Noithumber- 
land, supposed to have been contracted 
to Anne Boleyn, 400 

Percy, Thomas, brother of the sixth Earl, 
joins the Northern rebellion, 407 
Percy, Thomas (his stni), seventh Earl, 
rebels against Ehzabetb, dies to hi ot- 
land, 518; imprisoned lu Locbleien 
Castle, 519 

Percy, Henry, ninth Earl, impheated in 
Main Plot, 585 ; Impidsoned for life, 
591 

Percy, steward of the ninth Earl, Joins 
the Gunpowder Plot, 689 ; killed, 591 
PerMu. [tScc Warbecli.] 

Perlin, quoted, 407, 469 
Perrot, Sir Jolui, Deputy in Ireland, 639, 
543 

Persecution of Catholics, 895, 412, 437, 
439, 493, 547, 649, 588, 592 ; of the Cove- 
nantors, 728, 729, 737, 754-756, rttl. 
772 ; of the Huguenots, 494, 498, 501, 
527,613, 624, 768, 781; of Nonconfor- 
mists, 618, 568, 570, 687, 589, 635, 727, 
729, 732, 763; of Protestants, 419, 447, 
454-461, 602, 708 
Petition and Advice, 710 
Petition of Bight, 622-624 ; violated. 


Philibert of Savoy, proposed marnaga 
with Elizabeth, 454; leads a Spanish 
army against Pmuce, 469 
Philip, the Archduke, acknowledges War- 
beck, 360; miuries Joanna, 364 ; dies, 


Philip IL, proposed mamage with Mary, 
448 ; her love for him, 452 ; comes to 
England, 458; his power in England 
restnetod, 464; leaves England, be- 
comes Emperor, 456 ; revisits England, 
469 : prowses to maiTy Elizabeth, dis- 
likes her Protestantism, 489; she rejects 
him, 492 ; faithful to English alhautw, 
494; engaged to Elizabeth of France, 
195; Kiisents to Dudley’s marriage 
witli Elizabeth, 500 ; thinks of espous- 
ing Maiy’s cause 517; unwilling to go 


to war with Elizabeth, 521 ; renews his 
alliance with her, 628; refuses her 
mediation in the Netherlands, 529; un- 
willing to help Ireland, 538; receives 
Irish refugees, 541 ; allows a small ex- 
pedition to Ireland, 542 ; his wai- with 
Portugal, 645, 647; promises help to 
Guise, 648 ; becomes Mary’s heir, 550 , 
desires Elizabeth’s assassination, 650; 
detains the English ships, 558; deter- 
mines to invade England, 558; prepares 
the Armada, 559; lays claim to Brit- 
tany, 566; roused by Essex’s victory, 
571 ; dies, 575 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 406-408 
Plague, in London, 732 
Plotters, the, 668 

Pole, John, Earl of Lincoln, genealogy 
of, 409 ; supports Siranel, 358 
Pole, Edmund de la, banished, S66 
Pole, Reginald, genealogy of, 409, urges 
reconciliation with Rome, 448 ; returns 
to England as Legate, addresses Pai-ha- 
ment, 453 ; his persecutions, 454 ; de- 
posed for heresy, dies, 461 
Pole, Henry', Lord Montague, his con- 
spiracy, 409, executed, 410 
Pole, Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, 
head of tlie Yorkists, 382; implicated 
with the Nun of Kent, 394; her con- 
spiracy, 410 

Ponet, made Bishop of Winchester, 487 
Poor l^aw, passed, 573 
Popes — 

Adrian VI., his character, diet, 880 
Clement VII., alliance with Francis I., 
380; refuses the Divorce, 885; 
threatens excommunication, 392; ex- 
communicates Henry, 395 
Innocent XL, his policy, 770 ; his 
quarrel with Louis XIV., 781 
Julius II., his policy, 368 ; his success, 
370; his dispensation fb Henry VIII. 
disputed, 886, 890 

Julius HI., his character, 439; makes 
Pole Legate, sends hia absolution, 
453 ; dies, 455 

Ijco X., his character, 670 ; makes 
Woisey Cardinal, 375 ; dies, 879 ; his 
bull against Luther, 884 
Paul III.j^naakeB Fisher Cai'dinal, 396 ; 
sends Henry VIII. a bull of aeposi- 
tion, 396 ; dies, 439 

Paul IV., his character, 456; eager to 
exiiel the Spaniards from Naples, 459; 
deprives Pole for heresy, 461 
Pius V., excommunicates Elizabeth, 
S20; instigates the Ridolfi Plot, 522 . 
on bad terms with Philip, 638 
Popish Plot. 760, 751, 754 
Pouch, Captain, his rebellion, 693 
Powls, joins yunderland’s party, 770; 

Solicitor-General, 771 
Poynlngs, his law established in Ireland, 
362; member of Henry VIII. '8 ministry, 
867; the law neglected by Palklano, 
683; the use Wentworth made of It, 
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634, 635; Charles authorizes Omoud to 
suppress it, 674 

Poyutz, follows the Scotch army, 680; 

his Preshjiieriaiiism, 6S4 
Praeramiire, Wolsey breaks, 876; suffers 
for, 388 ; the Church accused of break- 
iug, 390 

Pi'esbyterianisra, established in Scotland, 
668 , republican principles of, 583, 64.1; 
established m England, 666 ; contiasted 
with Indopcndeiicy, 670; orUmance 
establishing it, 6S0 ; its qaajTcl with 
the army, 6S1; outbreak m Loudon, 
683 

Preston, defeated, 691 ; Lord-Lieutenant 
of the North, 776; succeeds Sunder- 
land, 783 

Prices, 46S, 471, 473, 485, 802, 803 
Pride, purges the House, CS6 
Privateers, their expeditions, 516, 560, 572 ; 
against Spam, 523, 663 ; their Protestan- 
tism, 534 

Protestantism [see Reformation, Persecu- 
tion, and Puritans], Cecil’s love for, 4S9 ; 
shown in Parliament, 522, 523; excited 
by the Catholic plots, 634 ; estabhshed 
in Ireland, 635, 636; in Scotland, 545 
Protesters, Cromwell’s sympathy with, 
696 

Prynne, his punishment, 631 
Pui'itans, an organized body, 512, 513 ; in- 
crease of, 667; persecuted, 568, .569; 
triumphant, 570 ; their views of royalty, 
583 , disappointed in James I., 585, 580, 
589 ; sign the Millenary Petition, 6S7 ; 
republicanism of, 045 
Pym, imprisoned, 604 ; quoted, 644 ; re- 
fuses to interfere m the No-Bishop 
riots, 645; impeaches Strafford, 6.15; 
takes advantage of panics, 650 ; quoted, 
651; fosters riots, 657; attempt to 
arrest him, 657 

Rainsbobough, Parliamentary comman- 
der, 678 

Raleigh, his rise, 570; founds Virginia, 
572; concerned in the Mam Plot, .585; 
imprisoned, 586; released, 600; explores 
the Onnoco, 601 ; executed, 601 
Randolph, ambassador to Scotland, 504 ; 
dies, 570 

Bateliffe, Thomas, third Earl of Sussex, 
opposes the Northern insurrection, 618; 
invaiies Scotland, 520 
RfitcUffe, Henry, fourth Earl, dies, 670 
Reeve, Parliamentary judge, 666 
Reformation, tlrst signs of, 357 ; progress 
of, 383; spread of, 389; its political 
character, 398; its disorders, 411; its 
violence, 424, 429, 436, 437 ; consequent 
iaimorality, 438, 472 ; opposition to, 442, 
447 [see Persecution and Church] 
Relics, examination and destruction oL 
478, 479 

Remonstrance, the Great, 656 
Renard, Spanish ambassador, his advice 
to Mary, 446, 447 ; suggests her marriage 


with Philip, 448; urges the death of 
Lady Jane and Elizabeth, 447, 451, 452 ; 
his hold upon Mary, 453; disapproves 
of the persecution, 454; astonished at 
Elizabeth's Protestant measures, 492 
Requesiiens, Regent of the Netherland.s, 
529; sends ambassadors to Elizabeth, 
530; brealrs up the Douay Scmmaiy, 
546; dies, 530 

Revenue of Henry VII., 362; of Charles 
II., 725; of James IL, 764 
Richelieu, his opposition to Austria, 610; 
his policy, 611 ; Engli.sh ships lent him, 
613; Buckingham’s quariel with, 621; 
besieges La Rochelle, 624; helps the 
Scotch, 640, 6i2 

Richmond, Duke of, nominated successor 
to Henry VIIL, 400; dies, 401; Viceroy 
in Ireland, 403 

Ridley, preaching at Paul’s Cross, 424 ; 
Bishop of London, 437; imprisoned, 
455 : burnt, 456 

Ridolfl, his conspiracy, 622, 523; dis- 
covered, 524 

Rigby, besieges Latham House, 668 
Eizzio, Mary’s secretary, 505 ; murdered, 
506 

Rochester, friend of Gardiner, 452; the 
Govenimcnt. in his hands, 458 
Rogers, burnt, 454 

Rookwood, .)oms (^mpowdex Plot, 590; 

imprisoned, 591 
Root and Bnanch Bill, 650 
Ross, Bishop of, Mary’s agent, 523 ; con- 
fe.sses the Ridolli Plot, 524 
Rothes, a creutiive of Lauderdale, 730; 

persecutes the Covemanters, 754 
Roundhead, the word hi st u&ed, 657 
Rudyard, quoted, 650 
Rump, origin of, 687; bitterness of the 
cxiduded members, 705; restored, 71.8; 
ejected, recalled, '719 ; dissolves itself, 
720 

Rupert, conies over, 659; at Edgohill, 
660 : his raids, 601 ; takes Bristol, 662 ; 
relieves Latham House, 068 ; at Mars ton 
Moor, 668, 669; checks CromwcU’s ad- 
vance, 675; atNasebj’’, 676 ; loses Bristol, 
677; commands the In.sh llect, 692; 
escapes to Portugal, 693; commands 
Charles H.'s fleet, "TSS 
Russell, Sir John {first Earl of Bedford), 
suppresses the Lincolnshire rcbeUion, 
406; suppresses the Western rebelUou, 
432, 4.33 ; opposes Someraet, 434 
Russell, Francis (second Earl of Bedford), 
in Ebzalicth’s Council, 492 
Rus,si‘ll, William (son of the fifth Earl of 
Bedford), loader of the Country party, 
749; leax’fisthc ministry, 753; withdraws 
from Shaftesbury’s extreme measures, 
758 ; executed for complicity in the Rye- 
Houso Plot, 769 

Russell, Edward (cousin of William), sign* 
the invitation to William HI., 779 
Buthven, kills Rizzio, 506 ; outlawed, 607 
Buthven, Raid of. 545 
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Buvigny, French nrabassador, 748 
Eye-House Plot, 769 

St. Aldegonde, 'Dutch ambassador, dis- 
uiisbcd, 530 

St. John, Harapden’s counsel, 630 ; SoU- 
citcir-Geneial, 655 ; at Uxbridge, 674; 
aiuhassador to Holland, 090 
St, Legor, colonises Munster, *37 
Salisbury, Lady. [See Pole,] 

Saucroft, Ai'Clibi&hoii of Canterbury, 
draws up the petition against the De- 
claration of Indulgence, 777 ; made head 
of the Provisional Council, 780; pro- 
poses a regency, 783 
Sauetnaries, their effect on crime, 471 
Samlavs, Lawrence, bffcrnt, 454 
Sanders, organixea an expedition from 
Spam, 641; lauds at Kerry, 642; de- 
feated, 643 

Saville. [See Halifax.] 

Saville, becomes a courtier, 625; deceives 
Lowdon, 643 

Savoy, Duke of, persecutes theVaudois, 70S 
Scotland, acknowledges Warbock, 361 , 
war with Henry VllI , S70, S71 ; con- 
dition after Floddeii, 372, 373 ; Frencli 
intrigues in, S79 ; enmity to England, 
414, 415 ; Somerhet’a invasion, 416, 417 ; 
Battle of Pmkio, 425, 426 ; condition 
after Pinkie, 496 ; regency of Mary of 
Guise, 406*498; jealous of foreign inter- 
ference, proposal of union with England, 
499; alfairs in, 606-612, 619, 520, 524. 
627, 528, 544-546, 550, 606, 607; affairs 
in, 636-644; Charles's visit to, 663; 
Montrose’s campaign in, 675, 677 ; Crom- 
well’s campaign in, 694-690, 698; Charles 
II.’s government of, 728, 729, 737, 755, 
766; James II.’s persecutions in, 763, 
764 ; Argwlo's expedition in, 765 
Scott, member of Cromwell's Upper House, 
712 ; leader of opposition agamst Richard 
CromwaU, 717 

Scroggs, believes in the Popish Plot, 761; 

his unfair conduct, 754 
Sclden, his decision on Buckingham’s 
case, 616 ; his speech, 623 ; apprehended, 
627 ; supports Straflord, 648 
Self-denying Ordinance, 672, 673 
Service Book [see Liturgy], introduced in 
Scotland, 638 

Sexby, his plot, 709; apprehended, 712 
Seymour, Jane, marries Henry VIII,, 400 ; 
dies, 408 

Seymour, Edward, Earl of Hertford (eldest 
brother of Jane), invades Scotland and 
France, 417, 418; his triumph in the 
Council, 420, 422 ; made Duke of Som- 
erset and Protector, his character, 423 ; 
violence of liis reformation, 424; fights 
the battle of Pinkie, 425, 426; declares 
war with France, 427 ; reverses Henry’s 
homo policy, 427, 428; his sympathy 
with the poor, 430; effects of his policy, 
431-433; his struggle to retain his 
power, 484; sent to the Tower, 434; 


his motives, 435; intercedes for Gar. 
diner, 437; regains influence, charged 
with treason, executed, 440; the people's 
love for him, 440 

Seymour, Thomas (brother of the Pro- 
tector), promoted, 423; marries Cathe- 
rine Pan", guardian of Elizabeth and 
Lady Jane, proposes to marry Elizabeth, 
his treason, 429 ; executed, 430 
Seymour, Edward (second son of the Pro- 
tector), luanies Catherine Grey, 576 
Seymour, Edward, Lord Beauchamp (son 
of Edward), claimant to the throne, 576 
Sejnnour, William (son of Beauchamp), 
maiTies Arabella Stuart, 596; escapes, 
697 

Se 3 nmour, Edward (descended from the 
eldest son of the Protector), opposes 
James II., 764 ; head of the Opposition, 
769 ; joins William, 784 
Seymour, Henry, naval commander, 560, 
561 

Shaftesbury, member of the Cabal Min- 
istry, 739; changes sides, 745; impn- 
Boned, 747 ; makes use of the Popish 
Plot, 751 ; loader of the Opposition, 752, 
763; presents James as a Popish recu- 
sant, 750 ; his plan of insurrection, 758 ; 
he retires to the Continent, 758 
Shabspore, 674 

Sharp, Archhishop of St. Andi’ews, his 
character, 728 ; assists Lauderdale, 730 ; 
persecutes the Covenanters, 754; mur- 
dered, 755 

Shaiiugton, Master of the Bristol Mint, 
supplies Sejnuour with money, 429; 
issues testous, 436 ; his immense gams, 
472 

Ship-money, devised, 629 ; trial on, 680 ; 
collecteiL 642 ; Charles offers to resign, 
643 ; declared illegal, 650 
Shrewsbury. [See Talbot.) 

Sibthorpe, his sermon, 618 
Sidney, Sir Henry, Deputy in Ireland, 536; 
his colonization schemes, 637 ; recalled, 
538; returns as Deputy, 540; returns 
home, 542 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his death, 554 
Sidney, Henry, signs the invitation to 
William, 779; gives him information, 
782 

Sidney, Algernon, executed for complicity 
in the Eye-House Plot, 759 
Simnel, Lambert, his insurrection, 358, 359 
Skoifiiigton, sent to Ireland, 403; restores 
order there, 404 

Sklppon, defends London, 661 ; defeated, 
609; ordered to Ireland, 681; inquires 
into the army grievances, 682 
Smith, Sir Thomas, friend of Somerset, 
484 ; attempts to colonize Ulster, 588 
Southampton. (See Wriothesley.] 
Spenser, 674, 576 

Spottiswood, Chancellor of Scotland, 
637 

Stafford, [See Howard.] 

Stanley, Sir William, executed, SSCfc 



INDEX 


success and ambition, S78 ; disappoint- 
ment and change of policy, 380, 381 ; 
desires to reform the Church, 384, 397. 
480 ; faronrs the divorce, 385 ; his un- 
popularity, 386 ; his taxation, 386, 387 ; 
nis fall, 388; his patronage of learn- 
ing, 476 : his love of building, 486 

Wright, joins the Gunpowder Plot, 589; 
killed, 591 

Wriothesley, Chancellor, tortures A.nne 
Askew, 419; opposes Somerset, deposed, 
made Earl of Southamiiton, 423; tells 
Somerset of Seymour’s treason, 429; 
opposes Somerset, 434 


Wriotheslev, third Earl of Southampton, 
friend of Essex, 578 ; imprisoned for op- 
posing .Tames I,, 604 

Wyatt, takes up arms, 440 ; marches to 
London, 450; captured, 451; tortured, 
451 ; executed, 452 

YonKisTS, Ijieary VIT s me.'isures against, 
358. 359 ; his cruelty to, 3ti0 , surviving 
members of, SS2, tiicir hopes, 393; 
concerned in the Irish rebellion, 401 ■ 
exalted to rebellion by the of 
Edward VI., 400 
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